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preface 


Though this volume Historical Development of 
Indian Music is not in itself a chronological 
history of Indian music, yet it contains a 
systematic historical account of some of the 
essential features of Indian music that enrich 
the pages of its history, By ‘development’, I 
mean ‘gradual evolution' or ‘progress’ in the 
sense of ‘unfoldment' or ‘coming into being 1 
that remains latent in the womb of Nature, 
and so the word ‘development’ or ‘evolution’ 
here connotes the idea of manifestation of the 
unmanifested things, through a gradual process. 

There are some who believe that every¬ 
thing in this world remains always in a 
constant form, and there is nothing like evolution 
in the sense of change. But this is a kind of 
blind faith which has no logical and scientific 
basis. Because everything, in this world of 
change, is subject to movement, forward or 
backward. As for example, a tree remains at 
first in a seed form, and then comes out as a 
sprout, and gradually develops into a big tree. 
A man remains as a child before he attains 
maturity. So change is inevitable in this world 
of time-space-causation. 

Wc arc fully aware of the golden proverb : 
‘Rome was not built in a day', but, in truth, 
not only Rome, but all the cities and countries, 
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nay, all things in this world of phenomena, have 
also grown, built and shaped through a gradual 
process, and nothing is ever made or created 
accidentally or by chance. Something develops 
means it moves gradually forward, one step 
at a time, just as a man walks step by step. 
Indian Music has also developed through the 
same process. It passed through different 
strata of evolution, in different periods, primitive, 
prehistoric, Vedic, classical, mediaeval, and 
modern. It will move onward again, and will 
be modified in the near and distant future. 
The music of the most ancient or primitive 
period supplied materials for the development 
of the systematic and scientific music of the 
Vedic days. The Vedic music, s&magana again 
helped the onward progress of the gandharva 
type of music, which in its turn, was again 
replaced by the formalised regional or desi but 
classical music, with new nomenclatures and 
forms. So music undergoes changes through all 
ages, with additions, alterations, modifications, 
reconstructions, adjustments and readjustments, 
rectifications, and so on. We should maint ain , 
therefore, a liberal and broad vision in the 
field of Indian music. The possibility of new 
orientation in forms and manifestation of this 
music should neither be discouraged nor over¬ 
looked or rejected, but we should draw 
inspiration from the glorious heritage of the 
past and the prestine ideal of Indian music. 
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Modern science and researches have also helped 
our musicology to have a new and progressive 
orientation. 

Musicology is called the Science of Music* 
as it helps to understand or realize music in 
its true perspective and colour. It formulates 
laws and rules that lead music to its right 
path, and thus protects and preserves it in its 
pristine purity and glory as it were. The 
musicologists and musicians are fully aware that 
the notes or scares (the word c sva' means f by 
itself and *ra connotes the idea of ranjana 
which means ‘pleasing’) are the vital elements 
in the domain of Indian music, and that they 
design the rages that form its very basis, nay, 
the life-force or prana. The musicology has 
moreover devised the microtones long before 
the advent of the Christian era, and framed 
the notes that are deeply saturated with emotions, 
and arc nourished by their subtle sentiments. 
The rages are formed out of the permutations 
and combinations of the notes. The notes are* 
therefore, the norm or matrix of the rages , and 
as such the rages create impressions, and rouse 
the emotive feelings in the hearts of the 
sentient beings, and a wave of sublimity sweeps 
over them when they are sung. The note that 
generates the greater number of emotion and 
feeling, is called the sonant or cadt. The 
function of the sonant is to help the manifes¬ 
tation of the rage. The sonant or vadi (vadanat 
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vadi, i.c. whick speaks of, or determines, or 
makes manifest the raga) is the prime thing, 
and plays a prominant part in Indian music. 
It helps the living beings to become conscious 
of their innate delightful nature. It also makes 
them conscious of their inherent divine energy 
that lies dormant in the subconscious mind, 
Samuildt means the consonant of melodic affinity 
between the notes, first and fourth, or first and 
fifth, that occurs at the distances of the nineth 
and thirteenth microtona! units. Samvadi is 
termed as the consonant, because it brings in 
the greatest affinity between two allied notes. 
Anuvadi is termed as the assonant, and it acts 
next to the sonant or vadi (anu + vadt, i.c. that 
comes after vadi , the sonant), while the other 
one is termed as the dissonant or vivadi, for its 
having a contrary tendency, bent upon destroy* 
ing the state of equilibrium or the balance of 
the raga, and is, therefore, unhelpful in perfecting 
the emotive feelings. 

The twenty-two microtoncs and ten essentials 
(daia-laksmana) are indispensable for the fuller 
manifestation of the rdgas, and they are Full of 
inner significance and value, in the science of 
Indian music or musicology. Besides, there are 
varnas and alamkaras, murcchanas, and other musical 
ingredients. The varnas are the musical effort 
or gdna-kriya . They determine the ascent and 
the descent of notes of the ragas that create 
the sentiments and emotive feelings (rasa and 
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bh&va). The ragas are so called, because they 
create enjoyability or rakti-bhaua, which originates 
from the sentiments that lie hidden in the 
tones and microtones. The alamkaras arc the 
com bind fro ms of the ascent and the descent 
of seven notes, and as such they arc the varieties 
of the vain as or musical efforts. The muTcckanas 
evolve with the help of the notes in a cyclic order, 
and they create different shades or chayas of the 
ragas t having different emotions. The vis tar a or 
elaboration of the notes creates alapa that makes 
the prabendhas or musical compositions and 
stkayas or musical phrases of the songs (jflfw) 
prefect and significant with the parts like 
aksiptika , from which a raga is thrown out or 
manifested in all directions, rdgaicrdham that 
makes the expansion of the raga, etc. (vide 
Caturdandiprakasika , VIII. 1-11). The Sahgita-Ratna- 
kara is mainly concerned with the akiiptika in 
connection tvith alapa, and this aksiptika is 
divided into four parts. The method of alapa 
makes a raga fully manifest, with its aesthetic 
beauty and emotional appeal. Besides, there are 
other essential ingredients that are required to 
be observed to make the ragas manifest fully, 
with their rakti and rasa bhavas. 

Now, what are the prabandhas and slhayas ? 
The prabandhas are the systematic musical 
compositions, bound up with different dhatus 
(music-parts), six ahgas (limbs), five jatis, etc. 
The slhayas are the musical phrases that create 
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the shades or chayas of the ragas, Parsvadeva 
and Sarangadeva have fully described about the 
forms and nature of the sthayas in the SaitgUa- 
samayasara and SahgUa-Ratn akara, Parsvadeva 
observes (vide Sanglta-samayasara, 11,34-3) : 

The cluster of notes is the basis of a musical 
effort or varna (gana~hiya) t and this duster of 
notes is no other than the musical phrase or 
stkaya. Parsvadeva has further observed, 

wm^rft^rt-nTrratT: t 

*I*TT 1 3 ft ft *T IT 3, BFTPIZTOf ft *T IT 7 

V ft 1 

In fact, the sthayas are the the shadowy forms 
( chayas ) or . tonal structures of the ragas , 
Sarangadeva says : ‘L 1^4-41*433: tstldT (III, 97). 
The total number of the musical phrases 
{sthayas} are 96, as described by both Parsvadeva 
and Sarangadeva. These 96 phrases are meant 
for the gitis or vocal music. There are also 
phrases or sthayas for the musical instruments, 
and they are known as ragamagna : ‘TtrnTflT 
Wiftt (SR. Ill, 119). Simha- 

bhupala has mentioned : ‘Tnnrcrr f^ril $ 

srmtn ^ | 

Now the ascent and the descent notes of the 
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musical phrases, together with the musical efforts 
or oarnas, the sonant or vadi or ajhsa, the 
consonant or samuadi, etc. create and stir up 
the aesthetic sense) and enrich the emotional 
appeal in the hearts of the sentient beings. 

The question now arises whether we observe 
all these things for manifesting the tagas in 
our present-day music. We think we do, to some 
extent, without knowing their proper use and 
value. We know that there are microtones in 
between the tones of the ragas, and that they 
radiate aesthetic sentiments for creating enjoy* 
ability in our music, but we do neither care 
to be conscious of them, nor do we know 
how and when to create adequate emotions and 
feelings through the tones. We know about 
the varnas and alamkaras, but we, so to say, 
have forgotten their use and intrinsic value 
and colour. We know the importance of the 
sonant, the consonant and the assonant, but 
we do not know the art of their use, and 
even of their functions, when practising or 
demonstrating the ragas. We read or hear 
about the musical compositions like prabandkos, 
different musical phrases like stkayaj, having 
emotional units, but we take very little care Tor 
reviving their real forms, beauty and value. 
These are not healthy signs for the rc-oricntation 
of music. So every one of us, who love music, 
and culture music, should strive his or her 
utmost to avert the impending calamity over 
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our divine music, The secret of the practice 
of Indian music is maintained by the traditional 
way of understanding between the teacher and 
the disciple {guru-Hs^a-paramparayd ), throughout 
the ages, and so, if this divine art is guided 
by the inspiration of the musical iasiras and 
intuitive teachers, its form and ideal will again 
be revived like that prevailing in the glorious 
past. 

However, constructive work in the field of 
musicology should always be welcomed, to 
strenghten the bed-rock of Indian music. Physics, 
physiology, psychology, history, iconography, 
and philosophy of music should he studied in 
their true perspectives, and their useful principles 
should be applied to music, where and when 
necessary, for the betterment of its form, volume 
and value. Musical theory in the West has al¬ 
ready been developed in a dynamic way, because 
science lias been put in to use in the field of its 
study. The fruit of such a dynamic scientific 
development is apparent in the lives of the 
great geniuses like Helmhotz, Miller, Einstien, 
Jeans, Sullivan, Lord Raybeigh, Alexander, 
Wood, Seashore, Revesz, Percy Buck, WiInter 
Bartholomew, and other scientists and physicists. 
They have undoubtedly enriched, enlightened, 
and enlivened the rescarchical as well as 
experimental fields of the Western music. In 
India, the celebrated old masters like Muni 
B ha rata, Kohala, Yastika, Kasyapa, Matafiga, 
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PaHvadeva, Sarangadcva, Vidyaranya, Pundarika 
Vitthala, Somanath, Damodara, Govinda Dlksita, 
Venkatamakhi) and others, and modern savants 
like Ft. Archekar, Pandit Vis^iu Narayana 
Bhatkhande, Sir. S. M. Tagore, Ksetra Mohan 
Goswami, Radha Mohan Sen, Krsnadhone 
Banerjee, and others have enriched the lore of 
Indian music by their incessant researches and 
experiments. 

Still it remains for us to march Forward, 
by adopting and assimilating new and novel 
means and methods to improve our divine music. 
A new era of scientific outlook has dawned 
upon the horizon of the world of investigation 
and research, and the social envoirnment and 
atmosphere have undergone revolutionary changes, 
and as such we shall investigate again into 
the things of the past, in the light of modern 
research. The old Sanskrit treatises should be 
surveyed from modern scientific outlook, and 
a constructive view should always be maintained 
with creative approach. Superstition, bigotry 
and fanaticism should always be shunned for 
the shake of truth, and we must have liberal 
and broad vision in every walk of our life.. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Deccan 
College of Poona has already started its 
experimental research upon music, under the 
able guidence of Dr. Sankaran, Dr. B. Chaitanya 
Dev, and others. The Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore is also making new researches 
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on music. Interesting experiments are also 
5oing on in the Universities of Jubbalpore and 
Annamalai, where the chemists and botanists 
are studying the effect of music on the properties 
of matter and plants. The same experiments 
have already been started in the laboratories 
of Bell Telephone Company, Harvard and Iwoa 
Universities, in the West. A, H. Swintoti, Prof. 
A. M. Mayer, Frank E. Lutz, and others have 
also made researchs on the musical sounds of 
the insects, and some of their research works 
have been published in the Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, U.S.A. All these works and researches 
reveal hopeful sign for the future prospect of 
the world music. 

Now, I offer my heartfelt thanks and deep 
sense of gratitude to Hon'ble Dr. B, V. Keskar, 
the Union Minister of the Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, for a learned 
and thoughtful Foreword, which has undoubtedly 
raised the prestige of this book. 

I also pay homage and obcsiance to my 
revered music teachers, Acarya Harinarayana 
Mukhopadhyaya of Devanathpura, Banaras, 
Sangitacarya Panch Kari Banerjee, my elder 
brother, Nikuhja Bihari Duu, the noted disciple 
of SaAgita-r at na kar a Aghorc Nath Chakravurty, 
Sangka-Nayaka Gopdwar Banerjee of Visnupur, 
Jnancndra Prasad Goswami, and others, from 
whom I learned Dhruvapada and Kheyal, for 
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years together. The sweet remembrance of 
Banaras, where I used to take lessons in music 
from the renowned Dhrupadiya Harinarayana 
Babu} study in Navya^Nyaya from Pandit 
V amacararia Bhattacarya, Ny ay Scary a, and 
Aduaita Vedanta from Swami Jagadanandaji 
Mahara] of the Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, 
inspires me even to this day, like ‘music that 
vibrates in the memory when soft voices die'. 

My thanks also goes to Shri Subodh Kumar 
Chattcrjce, B.A., Shri Upendra Kumar Dutt, 
Srimati Mira Mitra and Dr. Basanti Choudhury, 
M.A., B.T., D, Phil, for going through the 
manuscript and proofs, and for helping me in 
many other ways. 

I also owe much to Dr. D. M. Sen, Secretary, 
Education Department, Government of West 
Bengal, Dr, V. Raghavati, Head of the Dept. 
Sanskrit, University of Madras, Prof. Thakur 
Jaidcv Sing, Chief Producer, All India Radio, 
Delhi, Shri Surcsh Chandra Chakravurty, Sanglta- 
^astrl, Pandit S. N. Ratanjahkar, Vice-Chancellor, 
Indira Kala-Sahgita-Vi^va-Vidyalaya, Kharia- 
garh, M, P., and Shri R. L. Roy, Dean of 
the Faculty of Music, University of Delhi, for 
encourging me in many ways in my research. 

It is needleds to mention in this connection 
that some of the topics of this book were previ¬ 
ously published in some of the journals, though 
they have been thoroughly revised and sometimes 
rewritten for this book. My thanks goes to 
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Shri K. L, Mukbopa d hy ay a of the 6/1 A, 
Bancharam Akrur Lane, Calcutta, for publishing 
this volume. My thank goes to the renowned 
artist Shri Devabrata Mukhopadhyaya of 
Calcutta, for making design of the book, and for 
many other suggestions for the better out put ol 
the book. My indebtedness goes also to the 
Pooran Press, for neatly printing the book and to 
Archaeologiacal Dept. Government oi India, ^c\v 
Delhi, for supplying me some of the plates of the 
reend- and For giving me permission to print them. 
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I welcome ibis effort at a scientific study of the 
history of music by Swami Frajnanananda. It 
is unfortunate that at present the study of music 
is sadly lacking. The musicians have mainly 
become only practicians, some degenerating 
into just repetitors. The belief, strengthened 
during the last three centuries or so that music 
is only gained by practice, is an erroneous one. 
The study of the theory, history and background 
of music is as essential for gaining a practical 
mastery over it as actual vocal or finger practice. 
The decline in Indian music is mainly due to 
the decline in the study of Shastra of music. 

It is possible that during the 17th and 
18th centuries, when large numbers of eminent 
Muslim musicians came to the fore, the study 
of the Shastras or the theory practically stopped, 
the reason being that the Shastras are in 
Sanskrit and the musicians did not known 
anything of that superb language. From that 
it was only one step to maintain that there is 
no practical utility in the study of the books. 
Some of them sincerely believed that this book 
knowledge is utterly useless. 

Absence of this vital and essential general 
culture oF music has created a lopsided and 
distorted position in our music. Parrot like 
copying from the voice of one Guru by his 
disciple has led to the gradual changing and 
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distortion of the various compositions and even 
swaras. No human instrument is perfect and 
no Guru can transmit to his disciple exactly 
what he knew and hundred per cent correctly. 
The capacity of the disciple, physically and 
mentally, to assimilate whatever has been taught 
vocally, is the most important factor in any 
such transmission. As the physical potential of 
every being differs from others, it was natural 
that every disciple droped some of the finer points 
of the teaching of his Guru. In half a dozen 
generations this led to a very considerable 
change in the original compositions and the 
way of rendering them. This would not have 
happened if there had been the study of Shastra 
and the outline of music in writing. 

The study of history and theory of music, 
therefore, is very essential in any further progress 
of music. In am very glad, therefore, that Swami 
Prajnananatida is rendering by writing this 
book a solid contribution towards that objective. 

The most notable effort in the study of 
the theory and practice of music as a Shastra 
was that made by the late Pandit Bhatkhandc. 
In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the present-day renaissance of Hindusthani 
music owes much to the research that he carried 
out in unearthing old Shastric manuscripts, in 
gathering together with great labour and ingenuity 
old genuine compositions of great masters and 
in analysing and rationalising all the material 
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that he had gathered into a coherent theoretical 
structure of Flindusthani music. It is a pity 
that the monumantal work done by Bhatkhande 
could not be continued, because no such genius 
as he took up his mantle. But it is essential 
that scholars who have the right approach, should 
try to further the cause that he began so well. 

The blind copying of particular compositions 
without any background or study of Shastras 
has brought present-day music to a sorry state. 
Eccentric mannerisms, distortions and such 
other influences have crept in. The obejet of 
music which is to please, has gone into the 
background. Acrobatics have gained prominence, 
and there is a danger of music losing populer 
support which is essential For its development 
and progress. Music is a dynamic art and if 
it does not adapt itself, on the foundation of 
the noble Shastras, to new conditions and create 
new* forms, it will not be able to get any place 
in the new order of things. A large number 
of short-sighted musicians who have only a 
narrow view of things and are concerned only 
with themselves or their particular small group, 
do not realise that they are not helping in the 
growth or development of music. Unless we 
shed the eccentricities and acrobatics that have 
developed in music and make it more pleasant, 
more spiritual and more appealing, we will not 
be able to attract the public again to the 
enjoyment of musical art. If no heed is paid 
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to this state of affairs, music is not likely to gain 
public support in spite af all efforts of the 
State to revive the art. 

There is another link between Swami 
Prajnanananda and myself. I have had the 
privilege of learning music for a pretty long 
period from the late Dhrupadacharya Shri Hari 
Naravan Mukhopadhyaya of Banaras from whom 
Swamiji also learnt his music. In fact, I might 
say that my appreciation and glimpses into the 
world of music are really due to Shri Hari 
Narayanaji. So we have, therefore, a link of 
brotherhood which gives me added pleasure in 
writing a few words to the excellent book that 
Swamiji has written. 




New Delhi, 
September* 1,1950, 


{Dr. B. V Keskar) 
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PRELUDE 


From the dawn, of history, ever since mankind 
started on its journey along the path of progress 
and civilization, music has had a very special 
charm for the human mind. It can very well 
be called the magic of sound, and it has always 
been a very important element in the culture 
of all civilized tribes and races, We know very 
well that the different moods and temperaments 
of different tribes and races have been very 
largely moulded by the physical surroundings and 
climatic conditions of the regions, inhabited by 
them. The phlegmatic and stolid inhabitants 
of cold and bleak regions, the gay and light¬ 
hearted children of the sunny south of Europe, 
the fiery tribes of the deserts with their fierce 
love and hate, the splendour-loving people of the 
gorgeous tropics are all, literally speaking, children 
or the soil they inhabit. Their moods and 
temperaments are reflected in their music in which 
their heightened emotions try to find an outlet. 
Almost unutterable woe and grief, the deep and 
tranquil happiness of' sacred life, the ordinary 
pleasures and pains, love and hatred, martial 
ardour, call to duty, are all sought to be 
given expression to in the music of different 
tribes and races in different ways and according 
to their character and temperaments. 
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Thus, we find, diversity in the music of 
different peoples of the world. But it seems 
very probable that beneath the diversity, there 
is an under-current of unity. The Vedanta 
philosophy says that the soul of humanity is one 
though seemingly different in different bodies. 
An analytical as well as comparative study of 
the Indian music will therefore be a useful step 
in that direction. It can at least be hoped that 
such a study will lead us to music which will 
appeal to all nations and tribes of the Aryan 
stock. To Indian musicians it is also neressary 
to preserve the continuity of progress and 
evolution. 

There is a vast scope for improvement of 
Indian music Lhrough the adaptation or the 
Western technique of harmony, specially in 
orchestration. Many types or r&gas may find 
their fuller realization and attain greater richness 
in the Western orchestration. One can see a 
glimmer on the horizon of the dawn of an era oT 
such synthesis of the Western and Eastern systems 
of music. But the composers of such synthetic 
music must have a clear perception of the spirit 
of the Oriental music, so that their composition 
may also retain its Oriental character and 
glamour, 


CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORICAL METHOD IN THE 
STUDY OF MUSIC 

Indian music dates from dim antiquity, and it 
is still on its march. It 'will not come to an end 
so long as it retains its creative Force and artistic 
merit, A history is conceived as the narration 
or tale of memorable events that preserves the 
memory and propagates the knowledge of glorious 
culture and civilization of man and his society. 
Now, the term { history’ connotes the idea of pro- 
gress. It does not stop for a moment, but mar* 
ches onwards towards the eternity, weaving the 
networks of subjective thoughts and objective 
actions of the human society. K..A, Nilkantha 
Sastri, and H.S. Ramanna say : ‘History is such 
a wide subject that it knows no beginning and 
no end. Each act or historical episode is the 
effect of some previous episode and probably 
leads on to another 1 . Further they say : ‘History, 
then, is in part a science. It is also, and in a 
much greater degree, an art. It consists not 
only in collecting facts about the past, but in 
thinking and feeling about them. * * We must 
have a proper conception of the facts, of the 
conditions, of the motives, and ol the characters, 
* * The past cannot be constructed by men 
whose knowledge of life has been gained only 
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from documents. Mere accumulation of facts 
is insufficient. Using our imagination and our 
judgmcntj we have to interpret them. No, facts 
do not always speak for themselves. They have 
to be weighed and measured. They must be 
placed in their proper setting. There must be 
intelligent reflection upon the significance of 
the facts. There must be that insight into reality 
without which the past can have no vital 
meaning for living men '. 1 Such is also the 
opinion ol Bury. To Croce, the average historian 
is a mere chronicler, ior I acts only become history 1 
when they have passed through the crucible of 
an individual mind. No historian can forecast 
the future, and so Croce rejects determinism as 
decisively as Toynbee. Prof. Renier emphasises 
the social role of history. Toynbee, like Spengler, 
envisages history as a record of civilizations rather 
than of centuries and continents. Spengler is a 
quasibiolog leal determinist ‘who holds that all 
civilizations arc fated to die, and that the future 
will be as the past'. 

The history can be regarded as an art, 
and the history of music shall be known as 
‘art of arts' or a greater art, as it is not oniy 
the narrative accounts or chronicles of sensible 
material Tacts of music, but of the supersensible 
grace and beauty of the tones and tunes also. 


1. Vide ffittorifal Method in Relation to Ridion Hisloritt 
(1956), p. 11. 



msrofucAL method is the study or music s 

The mystic philosopher Schopenhauer was of 
the same opinion. He says regarding the celestial 
beauty of music that music is ‘the metaphysical 
to everything physical in the world, and the 
ihing-in-itself to every phenomenon it expresses 
in a perfectly universal language, in a homo¬ 
gen ious material, more tones, and with the 
greatest determinateness and truth, the inner 
nature, thing-in-itself of the world 1 . Plato and 
Aristotle call music an ‘emotional import', which 
is no other than the imitation or the idealization 
of reality. Kant sums up in his Critique of Judg¬ 
ment that music is the highest of arts, as it plays 
with sensation, i.e. emotion. Hence the history 
ol music constitutes an artistic language of the 
creative annals of music which is an emotional 
aspect of Nature. In short, both aesthetic and 
philosophic conceptions play important roles in 
the domain of the history of music, though its 
stuff is made of the detailed chronological order 
of realistic events and tales of music of different 
ages. 

The history of music is closely associated with 
human society, and so it docs not ignore the 
imaginative and creative faculty of man. It has 
rather a deep regard for the human society. 
Therefore the sociological factors which arc behind 
the creation of music, can neither he neglected 
nor ignored, as it is really a product of the 
intelligence and creative faculty of the human 
society, Theodore M. Finney is of opinion that 
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music emerged into the historic era as a social 
art and consequently its history* cannot be written 
without mentioning its social uses. 'The types 
of music may vary immensely, but the forms 
of its use, the purposes, for which any culture 
retains music as a part of its social heritage, 
remain almost the same*. 

In truth, music is closely connected with 
human life from the very beginning of creation. 
Every nation or society made music their 
means to progress and prosperity, in social, 
political, cultural, religious and spiritual spheres 
of life. In the remote days, all rites and cere¬ 
monies were connected with the elements of 
music. T. C. Berkeley is of opinion that in 
primitive cultures, especially songs of religious or 
magical character, outnumber secular class of 
songs such as lullabies, work songs, love songs, 
game and drinking songs, etc., for not only must 
the gods be served and placated as a part of 
religious ritual, but there are hundreds of other 
beings whose impact on everyday life, on farming, 
hunting, marriage, burial, war, and travel, Tor 
instance, must also be dealt with. In ancient 
Greece, Mesopotamia, Sumer, Ur, Chaldia, and 
other Near East and Western countries, and 
ancient and greater India, music formed an integral 
and indespensible part of the life of the people. 
In Bengal too, men and women adopted music 
in all aspects of their everyday life, from child¬ 
hood to old age. In l'olk-cntcrtainmcnts and 
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ceremonies, boys and girls perform every tiling 
to the accompaniment of music and dance. 
Their different domestic and religious functions 
are, in truth, saturated with different types of 
music. The popular ballads and folk-songs arc 
like narrative accounts of the spontaneous 
enjoyment of existence and of domestic events 
of the peoples of East and West Bengal. The 
peasant songs of the paddy-fields, the seasonal 
songs of the children, the descriptive ‘pictorial' 
songs of the expert Patuas, the mystic songs 
of the Sahajiyas and Hauls, the river-songs 
(bhatiyalis) of the boatmen, the magic chants 
of the snake-charmers, the marriage and 
hunting tunes of the Santals, arc the vividly 
realistic expressions of dynamic life of Bengal. 
The different musical instruments oi folk-music, 
like ekatdra, dotara, sdrinda, go ply antra, van si 
or bamboo flute, tiprh, madala, tlholaka, 
khamaha, anandalahan, khanjan r, karalata, etc. 
bear testimony to the fact of the cultural 
taste and outlook of the peoples of Bengal. 
Besides, every country of India and outside 
India produced music of their own, which prove 
undoubtedly the dynamic aspect of the human 
society. 

The history of Indian music should, therefore, 
be an authentic record of development of music 
of the Indian people. It has extended itself 
from the antique pre-historic age lo the present 
time. It changed and evolved as inevitable for 
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the shirting phases or changing circumstances 
ol the human society. Regarding the evolutional 
nature of the art of music, Cecil Gray says, in 
his The History of Music : ‘In no art, science, or 
other departments of human activity, has the 
doctrine of evolution been so enthusiastically 
welcomed, so eagerly adopted, and so whole* 
heartedlv endorsed, as in music. Indeed, the 
whole history ol the art has almost invariably 
been conceived and represented as a single, 
orderly, and undeviating line of progress from 
the simplest and most primitive beginnings upto 
the complexities of modern practice i and the 
account of this gradual process of development, 
which is generally to be met with in musical 
histories, reads exactly like the account given, 
in scientific text-books of the origin and evolution 
ol life from the amoeba» Ihe gradual evolu¬ 
tionary process of Indian music is really a key 
to the whole range of musical production that 
flowed from the imaginative conception of the 
Indian people. Many old treatises and stone 
carvings arc extant to record and commemorate 
the great art of India. These should be studied 
in right perspective and spirit to gather the 
data on music : their different types and patterns, 
their presentation and appreciation in different 
ages, lhat will stir our emotional depths and 
upliK the level of consciousness. We arc stiff 
at the spade-work stage, and so we shall have to 
carry on the research patiently and indcfaiigably. 
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Now, it may be asked what is the utility 
of the study of the development of music and 
what is the importance of maintaining a 
historical outlook in the practical field of 
music. It is a fact that man has an aspiring 
and progressing soul, and he always marches 
towards the ultimate goal of success, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the golden ideals of India. 
He requires a guide—a faithful guide, to lead 
him on the path of investigation into the 
forgotten chapters of music, to collect and 
preserve the materials, strewn here and there, 
for acquiring knowledge and making use of 
them. But the authors of the history of music 
should be unbiased and truth-seeking in their 
outlook. They should record the facts of 
development of music which should be properly 
interpreted to unfold their real purpose and 
intrinsic significance. We fully agree with Prof, 
Ogden while he says that ‘in the history of art 
as much as in any other branch of historical 
research, facts are meaningless until interpreted, 
and the function of the musical historian is, or 
should he, as different from that of the period- 
specialist as the function of the philosopher is 
from that of the chemists, physicists, biologists, 
anthropologists, and other scientists who provide 
him with his material. His concern, in short, 
is not with the discovery of Tacts, but with 
their interpretation, and the revelation of their 
intrinsic value and significance’. In the introduc* 
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tion to his history of music, Cecil Gray 
subscribes also to the same view. He says: 
‘But while it is unquestionably a study of the 
greatest interest and profit to the musician to 
trace the gradual development of his artistic 
language, seeing how each period and each 
composer have played their respective parts in 
shaping, modifying, extending, and perfecting 
the instrument at his disposal, rendering it more 
plastic and more readily responsive to every 
subtle inflection of his thought, it does not 
constitute the history of an expressive art such 
as music any more than a philological study 
of language could pass for a history of literature, 
or a description of a man’s physiological develop¬ 
ment for a biography*. Some arc of opinion 
that the history' of music being a collection of 
raw materials of music, has no value in the 
field of practice. To this it can be said that 
practice is only an active or applied form of 
theory, and practice is always preceded by 
theory. In music, a historical outlook is necessary 
to help the artists and lovers of music to get a 
clear vision of the entire field of music of all 
ages. It docs not only furnish us with all the 
raw materials of music of our own, but well equips 
us with the knowledge of music of the other 
countries also, 

Human taste and temperament, along with 
his outlook, change in different ages. They 
change owing to different geographical boundaries, 
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climatic conditions, traditions, special tastes and 
social temperament as also for other reasons, 
and that is why Indian music has become 
more or less different from the music of the 
Western countries. Maintaining this difference, 
Alfred Einstein says in his A Short Hutoiy of 
Musk : ‘The musical culture of the Near East 
is quite different from what may be called in 
a particular sense ‘Oriental*, that of India and 
Arabia and Persia. In India, the normal seven- 
note octave is the basis of all melody, but it 
becomes transformed and overgrown by a whole 
host of intervals employed for the sake of 
ornament. The Arabic-Persian system is even 
further removed from ours ; it is built up of 
small units of third of a note originally seventeen 
and later twenty-four to the octave and shows 
the influence of Greek musical theory*. But it 
should be noticed that though music of different 
coutrics differ in their systems, method of 
presentation, patterns and notations, yet amidst 
all the diversities there is a unity of a common 
fundamental psychic content. In the antique 
Vedic age, the chanters and common people 
were content with purely sacred hymnal type 
of the samarts or sametgams^ which were possessed 
of different numbers of notes, registers, metres 
and literary compositions (idAiTya). In the 
beginning of the classical period (600 
were replaced by the gandharva type of music, 
which evolved in connection with drama. The 
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gpudkotvc music was a kind of stage-song or tiatyu- 
dkarmi-glti, possessed of ' ssara, tala, and pada. Simi¬ 
lar changes took place in the music of the ancient 
Greeks. The historian Theodore M., Fenny 
says that music was an integral part of the 
drama, which bulked so large in the life of the 
Greek city-state. Music was a part, along with 
dancing, of the Greek religious ceremonies. 
The epics of Homer or the Odes of Pindar 
were sung rather than recited. 

The dawn of the Christian era brought with 
it a new awakening in the field of Indian music. 
In the second century A.D. the form and system 
of music were more systematic with a scientific 
outlook in the hand of Muni Bharata of the 
Mtyasbstra, The genuine type of raga came into 
being, with ten determining characteristics {dasa- 
taksana) and psychological value, with the new 
names ol jatirdga and grdmardga . There came 
again a new change in ihc third-seventh century 
when Kohala* \ astika, Durgasakti, Matanga 
and others began to systematize the aboriginal 
and regional ( desi ) types of tunes in the high-way 
classical music. I his can be said to be an age of 
icformation, as ihc stereotyped purilanism was 
replaced by liberalism. The non-Aryan tunes 
gradually got into the Aryan stock and the result 
was that the volume and vital force of Indian 
music grew more deep and sensitive. Some of 
the foreign tunes were absorbed into the Aryan 
musk. Hundreds and thousands of ragas evolved 
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with their new and novel names and forms. The 
ancient gramas (scales) were gradually replaced 
by the tnutcc lianas (series of upward and down* 
ward notes). Variations were found in the number 
of notes, as some 'displaced’ (korrtala) notes 
appeared by the side of the sharp ones. This had 
also happened to the Western music, during the 
transition Irom Greek to Christian. The changes 
took place in the period of about six hundred 
years, from the time of Aristoxemus until 
Christianity became the Roman state religion 
early in the fourth century A.D. The Ptolemic 
system, having the Dorian scale as a model, 
was changed by divers elements from Palestine, 
Greece, Rome, and Alexandria. The Georgian 
chant, plain song, plain chant, psalm-singing, 
Ambrosian metrical hymns, etc. were gradually 
changed in the beginning of the age of polyphony 
in 850-1050 A.D, ft may be known as a 
revolutionary action against the old type of music, 
in the domain of the Western music. 

From the historical accounts, placed by Curts 
Sachs in his The Rise of Music in the Ancient 
World we know that music underwent many 
changes even before the Christian era. He 
says that the oldest records of organized 
and systamatized music were Sumerian and 
Egyptian of 3000 B,C. 2 That musical life 


2. ‘The oldest records of organized and systematized 
music are Sumerian and Egyptian. Sumerian texts. 
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was also changed in the days of David 
Solomon in 1000 B.C. and many foreign instru¬ 
ments appeared all on a sudden, just as they had 
appeared in Egypt after 1500 B.C. and these 
were : harps, zithers, oboes, cymbals, sistra, 3 etc. 
Again in the eighteenth century B.C. when 
Egypt had conquered the southwest of Asia, the 
subjugated kings had sent tributes of dancing 
and singing girls with their strange instruments 
and consequently Egyptian music underwent 
again some decisive change, and nearly all the 
ancient instruments were discarded. This shows 
that before the beginning of the age of polyphony 
in 850-1050 A.D. music of the Western world 
underwent several changes. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
A.D. there came a radical change upon the forms 
and groupings of the notes {naTgikamna) t of 
the ragas in Indian music. The total bases 
{ssarasthana), in relation to the microtones {sruti), 
were also altered for some unknown cause. 
The groupings of upward and downward notes 
or muTfchanas, as generators or determining factors 

written in the third millcnium B.C. frequently speak of 
ecclesiastic music ; in the great temple of Xingiru at Lagash, 
a special officer was responsible for the choir, and another 
for the training of several classes of singers and players, 
both male and female. The guilds of temple singers 
at least became a learned community*",'— vide The Hist 
of Music m the Ancient WWW (1944), pp, SB-59. 

3,. Ibid s p, 59. 
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of the ragas , had already appeared with a new 
nomenclature of met a or that a or metakart a, in 
the fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. The visual 
pictures [ragamurti), with their poetical descrip¬ 
tions and contemplative compositions (dhyana* 
mantra), were already introduced, for bettor 
appreciation and intuitive perception of the ragas, 
from the fifteenth-six tee nth century. But gradually 
that psychological motive was changed, for want 
of aesthetic sense and proper historical outlook. 

There came also a renaissance, in the form 
of radical change during the period 1585-1610, 
in the domain of Western music. By the year 
1600 A.D. the renaissance had reached and 
passed its high pitch. Theodore M. Finney 
reminds us : ‘The years between 1585 and 1610 
saw the unfolding of one of the most important 
episodes in the whole or history of music, because 
it furnished modern musical art with materials 
and methods hereto lacking’. 

But that was not exactly the same case with 
Indian music. Because, though the Indian 
method of classification of the ragas was changed 
from the raga-raginl-putra-wrgikaTana into janya- 
janaka or genus-specics (cause-effect) method, and 
most of the ragas appeared with their new tonal 
forms, yet their real motive and spirit-behind 
did not entirely change. Again, from the study 
of the history of India it is found that Indian 
music has a tradition behind it and that tradition 
is no other than the preservation of the genuine 
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culture and method of practice {gkaram ) of music, 
which are handed down from generation to 
generation or from the teacher to the student 
(gum-sisya~sampradaya), 

Many are of opinion that our present 
system ol North Indian music is much indebted 
to the Muhammadan period, because it produced 
many creative exponents, like Baiju Baoran, 
Nay aka Gopala, Amir Khusrau, Rajah Man, 
Mira Bai, Baba Ramdasa, Surdasa, Swami 
Handasa Goswami, Mian Tansen, and his worthy 
picdecessors, Captain Day is of opinion that 
the most flourishing age of Indian music was 
the period of the native princes, a little before 
the Muhammadan conquest. With the advent 
of the Muhammadans its decline commenced. 
Indeed if is wonderful that it survived at all. 
Such is also the decision of Capt. Willards, 
when he says that with the progress of the theory 
of music arrested, its decline was speedy, although 
the practice, which contributed to the entertain¬ 
ment of the princes and nobles, continued until 
the time of Mohammed Shah of Delhi, after 
whose reign, history ol music is pregnant with 
facts replete with dismal scenes. But all these 
opinions should be reviewed with care and justice. 

The Gwalior School, founded by Rajah 
Man Tunwar, really revived the culture of the 
dkruvapada type of nibaddha prabandba music, that 
was current even before the time of Sarahgadeva 
(early thirteenth century A.D.) of the Sahglta- 
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Ratnakara. It reached its climax during the reign 
of Emperor Akbar (1542-1605 A.IX). The kawal 
and kheyal types of music had already got their 
foothold in the soil of India. Many of the noted 
Muhammadan and Hindu Ustads were patronized 
by the Nawabs and Hindu chiefs. But during 
the time of Shah A lam II (eighteenth century 
A.D,}, the last titular Moghul Emperor of Delhi, 
the glorious musical tradition of the Delhi 
Sultanate came to an end, and ail the Muslim 
and Hindu Ustads of Delhi, Agra and adjacent 
places were dispersed all over Northern India. 
The noted musicians, who belonged mostly to 
the Tansen school, began to seek refuge in 
different Durbars of Muslim Nawabs and Hindu 
kings and Zemindars of Rajputana, Oudh, 
Retiya, Rewa, Gwalior, Bengal and other places. 
This incident was in a sense a blessing for 
India, as it helped the propagation of classical 
music outside the boundaries of Delhi and Agra, 
At present classical type of both Northern 
and Southern schools of music are cultured 
widely in their true perspectives in Indian and 
Muslim countries. The services of the All India 
Radio undoubtedly deserve credit for the culture 
of music. The folk and other regional music 
have already occupied unique positions and 
got appreciation in different countries of 
India and Pakistan. The future of Indian music 
is more brilliant and hopeful, and it will surely 
bring a permanent solace of peace and love 

2 
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not only to the people of India, but also to 
other nations of the world. The development 
and novel creations of the types and patterns 
of music are the signs of hope and life, and 
they will supply fresh materials for the new 
annals of history of Indian music. 


chapter two 


WHAT IS INDIAN MUSIC 

The music that evolved in India and imbibed 
the spirit and atmosphere of spiritual India, is 
known as Indian Music, It possesses a synthetic 
mood and special character of its own, and so 
it differs from music of other countries, Indian 
music has off and on been influenced by foreign 
music and culture, but yet it has preserved its 
own quality and nature. It has rather embraced 
all the types and patterns of music of other 
countries and has absorbed them with a quite 
new and unifying effect. 

Now, what do we mean by music ? The 
English word music is a derivative from French 
word ‘muse*. In Sanskrit it is called l gana, f gift' 
or i sahgiia . It is a combination of sweet 
sounds that pleases and soothes the minds of 
living beings. It originates in the succession of 
tones that produce agreeable and pleasing 
sensations. It is, in truth, the man’s expression 
of deeper converse with the innermost spirit, 
through the medium of tones and tunes. It is 
the language of living being’s deeper soul. It 
is quite different from the speech sound or the 
speaking language. The musical sound is possessed 
of sweet tune, impregnated with divine lustre 
[lav any a), aesthetic sentiment and mood {rasa 
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Mid bkavo) , This Icipdriya may be compared to 
the lustre of a jewel or crystal. It is also found 
in the face of a man or Woman, which looks 
sweet and loving. It can be said to be a symbol 
that represents the inner essence of man and 
animal. 

The melodic form (raga) is the soul of 
music. Now what do we mean by a raga ? A 
raga is a psycho-material object, as it is an 
objective expression of the subjective feeling of 
the mind. It is first designed ideally in the mind 
and then projected outside in material tonal form. 
And so, in the process of the construction of a 
raga, both mind and matter act together. 

From the idealistic point of view, a raga is a 
mind construction and its outward expression is an 
image of the subjective ideal. Some arc of 
opinion that a succession of notes that designs the 
melodic form, is quite independent of the mind 
and it suggests an idea of the melodic patterns 
m the mind. But the suggestions, says Swaml 
Abhedauanda, come through the eyes, through 
the ears, and through other organs. Those 
suggestions are not in the state of consciousness 
at first. They are merely the molecular changes 
i,e., changes of the molecules and the atoms of the 
nervous systems and of the brain. And then 
come the ideas of sensation. At the root they 
are nothing hut motions. The ideas of motion 
are the elements, out of which the mind sub¬ 
stance is built. Elsewhere the Swami says again : 
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* Sensations or the vibrations of the external 
objects which come through the nerves are 
nothing but suggestions and these suggestions 
are carried by these nerves to the brain. But 
the hemispheres of the brain act from consi¬ 
derations) that is, expectations of sensations 
which will be felt in one way or another.*** 
These hemispheres are regarded as the scats of 
emotions, instincts and intelligence which do not 
exist in animals without hemispheres of the brain’. 
Modern psychologists explain everything by 
reflex action of the brain. When we construct 
a structure of a melody or raga, a reflection of 
tonal succession or arrangement fleets in the 
mind in a thought form like an image which 
produces an impression in the brain. The 
impression of the raga is again translated into a 
kind of feeling, and immediately the mind reacts, 
and through the reflex activities we project 
the idea of the raga outside in material form 
which is not a mechanical process, but is 
conducted and governed by the intelligence that 
shines behind the mind. The sensation of the 
raga comes in the form of vibrations or currents 
of stimuli and it suggests or inspires the artists 
to create music be. raga. Therefore the will- 
to-create is the cause of manifestation of the 
raga, and the subjective form manifests as the 
objective one. 

The nature of a raga is determined by the 
melodic movement or varna, which helps to 
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create pleasing and soothing sensations. A 
raga is known by its constituent notes or essen¬ 
tials, like sonant (amia or vddi), consonant 
(jamtat/i), dissonant (antiEadi), initial (gratia) } 
final (iiyam), etc. These are known as deter¬ 
mining characteristics. A raga is sustained and 
animated by its inherent emotional sentiments 
and moods of the microtones, which constitute 
the forms of the tones and tonal successions. 

Narada (first century A.D.) says in his 
Sites a that both vaidika sdmagdna and laukika 
(dfii) classical types of music are possessed of 
ten qualities (gunas), and music manifests with 
them in different forms and ways. Bhattasobha- 
kara comments : i laukikam ca vaidikam ca ganam 
dasa-guna-yuktam tu vaidikam karyamityuktam } 
These qualities (gtAtff) enrich and make mani¬ 
fest the rdgas and subsequently the songs or 
gitis. The ancient musicologists formulate these 
qualities as ( 

(a) Raktam ; An absorbing interest or attrac¬ 
tion of men and animals for or towards 
the melody of the song, produced by the 
combination of lute ( Vtena ) and Cute 
(F*m/). The combination imparts also the 
harmonic relations between the successive 
notes, and thus helps to evolve the melodic 
form, with pleasing and soothing sensations. 
The utility of the quality of raktam is to 
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attract the minds of men and animals and 
to create concentrated attention. The lute 
and the flute are the most ancient musical 
instruments and in their harmonic sounds 
or tunes abides the divine absorbing and 
enchanting power. 

(b) Puma : Narada of the S iJtfii says that the 
distinct manifestation or presentation of 
metres [chanda] t stanzas {pads) and letters 
(aksara) helps to the complete formation 
of tones and microtones. The latter musi¬ 
cologists are of opinion that full play of 
the succession of notes in the bassi the 
medium and the high is known as purna 

(c) Aiamkrla : It is an easy process of mani¬ 
festing the tonal sound in the bass and 
the high octaves. It may be said to be 
the requisite embellishment. 

(d) Prasanna : Easy of recognition. 

(e) Vykta ; Expression of the stanzas [pada), fully 

equipped with music-parts words 

{hatha) , metres {chanda) } notes (wara) and 
melodies (ragfl). The commentator Bhatta- 
sobhakara says that it is essentia] for the 
knowledge or perception of different numbers 
{samkhya) and qualities (guna). 

(f) Vikrsta (or Vikrusta) : Distinct manifesta¬ 
tion or clear expression of the words and 
sentences. Sometimes it means the clear 
use of notes of high pitch. 

(g) Slaksria : It is the fine and subtle manifesta- 
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tion of notes In different tempi. It is easily 
recognizable in the slow [vilamviUt) tempo. 

(h) Sam a : Proper settings of the four melodic 
movements or varnas to rhythm and tempo. 

(i) Sukumara i Easy and graceful manifestation 
or expression of notes in different octaves 
{safi takas), bass, medium and high. 

(j) Madhwyya Natural, graceful and sweet 
expression of stanzas {pada\ letters (aktara) 
and notes (svara), It is known as the 
graceful shining lustre i.e. larariya or lalitya. 
It is a kind of quality (guna) of an object. 
As for example, a precious stone possesses 
a shining lustre of its own, and it is the 
f lavanya’ of the stone. As an intelligent 
Face of a man is marked by a glow, so 
the sweet and orderly arranged rhythmic 
pattern of the notes of a raga creates 
an inspiring sensation, which is known as 
t lavan?a > or lustre/ 
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Indian music is always recognized through the 
presentation of the tonal form of a raga and it 
tries to present the raga in harmony with words, 
tune, rhythm, tempo and aesthetic sentiments 
and moods. So a raga does never appear as a 
bare outline or skeleton qf the tonal arrangements, 
but it manifests itself as living and dynamic. 

The basic element of music is sound, which 
is manifested in the from of tones and microtoncs. 
And so the Indian psychologists and philosophers 
say that the psyche or soul of music is made 
up of sound with emotions. The ndda or causal 
sound is the basis or ground of music, aud 
upon this primal ground all the phenomena of 
Indian music are built. The notes originate 
from the vibrations that evolve from the vital 
air or prana-vdjiu. The seven notes, sadja, rsabha l 
gandhara, madhyama> pdacama , dfuauaia and ntsdda 
evolve out of the vital air, which comes in contact 
with the different internal parts of the body. 
It has been described in the Manduktsiksa : 

Ka nthad uttisthatc sadja-rsabhah sirasastatha / 
Nasikayastu gandhara uraso madhyaniastatha / / 
Urah si rob by am kanthacca paheamah svara 

ucyate / 

Dhaivatasca lalatadvai nisadah sarvarupavan f j 3 

In the NaruifUilcsa, rakta has been mentioned, instead 
of oyakta. 
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Thai is, the note sadja is born when the vital 
air is in friction with throat {kaniha) ; r sab ha 
emanates from the seat of the head (Hra i.e. 
mouth) ; gandhara from the nose ; etc. But the 
description of the j\Hradtiiksd is more rational 
and tenable. Narada describes that when the 
vital air (prdna-vajru ), rising upwards from the 
navel base, gets in contact with the junctions 
of the canal of the throat, it produces 
sounds of different pitches and they are sadja, 
rsabha, gandhara etc. * * 4 It is a fact that any 
kind of sound originates from the friction 
of two or more things. According to Yoga 
and Tantra philosophies, the primal will 
of all living beings resides in the navel 
base or mutadfiara. That is known as the 
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Kamakala or Kundalinl. It is recognized by the 
Sankhya and Vedanta as the cosmic will or 
primordial Frakrti. The Tantra says that the 
divine will remains as static and is figuratively 
described as the sleeping and coiled serpent. 
The serpent is a symbol of energy. When there 
originates a will-to-speak or will-to-slng, the vital 
air intensifies the volume of the will and makes 
it dynamic. It can be said that the sleeping 
serpent] Kundalinl awakens and rises upwards 
through the canal or passage that passes from 
the navel base to the throat or mouth. 
Sarangadeva describes it as the indescribable 
unman ifested will which passes through different 
plexes or cakras, in the spinal column and 
is manifested in the base of the tongue. 
The plexes or cahras are the levels or 
different grades of consciousness and when the 
unmanifested will-to-speak or will-to-smg mani¬ 
fests and rises upwards with the vital power, 
it gets different sensations or experiences in 
the levels. The will is the energy and it 

manifests itself as material sounds of speech and 
song and takes the forms of words and music. 

The succession of seven notes forms the 
basic structure of music. Even five or six 
notes can construct a form of melody which 
is the soul of music. The notes are of 

two kinds, placed (htddka) and displaced 
(flat or chromatic i.e. komala ), The displaced 

or flat notes arc so called because of the 
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shifting positions of the seminotes of the placed 
{suddha) notes. In the pre-Christian era, we do 
not find the use of any subtle or sem motes. 
They evolved or were rather recognized in the 
beginning of the Christian era. The seminotes 
or ink rot ones are the subtle notes or tones. 
They are known as jraljj, and Narada (first 
century A.D.) first uses these srutis in his 
JVaradisiksa. He says. 

Dipt a yat a -ka run ana m mrdu-madhyamayostatha / 
srutinam yo’visesajno na sa acarya ucyatc //" 

Narada admits only five microtoncs, which 
svere known or used as the genus or 
jati in the time of Bharata (second century 
A*D.) of the Nalyahdstra. Regarding the 
displaced or chromatic {komala) notes, Narada 
describes antara {gandkara) and kakali {ni$ada) : 
antarah svara-sarnyukta kdkaliryatra dfsyaie. 6 
Bharata follows him and says : ^vara^sadkaranam 
kakali-antara-svarsu . 7 Bharata discovers twenty- 
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two microtones, based upon the five causal 
microtones or genera (jatii) of Narada. He 
devises the twenty-two raic rot ones on the length 
of the wires of two same-sized lutes or Veenas, 
tala and a tala or dhruva, and determines four 
subtle and audible micro tonal units that constitute 
the stuff of the note, sadja. He places the note 
sad] a on the fourth unit. He successfully makes 
the seventh microtonc as the seat or base of 
the note, rsabha , the ninth one, the basis of 
gandfiara, the thirteenth one, the base of madhyama f 
the seventeenth one, the seat of pdheama , the 
twentieth one, the seat of dhaivata and the 
twenty-second one as the base of the note, 
nuada. But this division and allotment of the 
micro tonal bases of the seven {faukika or desi) 
notes were however altered in the nineteenth 
century and it was made perhaps by a group 
of Western scholars, like Captain Williard, 
William Jones and others. It is said that they 
followed the changed method of the then masters 
or Ustads, Hindu and Muslim. Mohammad 
Rezza of Patna had also supported this radical 
change, as he himself altered, the current scheme 
of the classification of the rdgas. Some are of 
opinion that Sir William Jones was the first to 
change the ancient scheme of the distribution 
of the microtones. The leading musicians and 
musicologists of Bengal, Sir S. M. Tagore, 
Ksetra Mohana Goswaml and others had also 
accepted the newly moulded or modified system 
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oi the division of microtones and their bases. 
The modified scheme has been accepted for the 
changing taste and temperament of the progressive 
society, but it should be further tested with a 
rational outlook. 

Regarding the new changes in the allotment 
of the microtones and their definite seats or 
bases, Ksetra \Iohana Goswami, a noted musician 
and musicologist of Bengal mentions in his cele* 
brated Bengali work, SahgUasam that the notes, 
possessed of audible minute seminotes, were 
placed on the last micro tonal bases by the ancient 
experts. But a close examination will show, he 
says, that there is less difference of space between 
sadja and rsabha than between the notes, nisada 
and sadja, The frets of a lute ( Veena) also 
prove this fact. They show that the space or 
distance between the notes, sadja and rsabha is 
double the space or distance between the notes, 
nisada and sadja. Perhaps for this reason, the 
modern lute players {vetnkaras) have determined 
the seats of the notes {svaraslhanasj) on their 
last units of microtoncs. 

It has already been said that during the 
time of Narada of the Siksa (first century A.D.) 
only two displaced or flat notes were used in 
the Indian system of music, both in north and 
south, and they were antara-gandkam and kakaFt- 
nishda. Bharata also adopted this method, and 
the result was that the total number of notes, 
placed (suddha) and displaced {komala) was fixed 
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at nine. This method was followed upto the 
elevcnth-twelveth century A.D., and in the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, the number of the 
displaced notes was increased to twelve. It was 
believed so long that the basic note, sadja and 
the fifth, panrama were unchangeable [avikria) 
ones. But during Sarangadeva’s time (early 
thirteenth century), the two notes, sadja and 
pdhcama were considered as changing. Sarauga- 
deva says that the numbers of unchangeable 
(iudd/ta) notes are usually seven, but for the 
shifting positions of the microtones, twelve 
displaced or flat notes evolved. He says : 

Cyuto’cyuto dvidha sadjo dvMrutir-vikrto 

bhavet / 

Sadharane kakalitve nisadasya ca drSyatc // 

* + + + 

Prapnoti vikrtau bbedau dvaviti dvadasa 

smrtah //* * 
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Therefore, according to Saraiigadeva, the 
numbers of the microtones are 7 {iudd/ia) + 
12 (uiAffir) = 19, In the middle or the sixteenth 
century (1550 A.D.), Pandit Ramamatya accepted 
only seven displaced notes and according to 
him, the total numbers of notes are 7 4*7 = 14. 
He says ; (a) 1 vikr la if api saptaivelyevam sarve 

caturdaiah' 9 10 (2.33) (b) ‘caturdaia svara hjrete rhgt 
riipe bhoDastymt 10 (2.65). In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, during the time of Pandit 
Somanath (1909 A.D.), the number of the 
displaced note were also seven and they were 
known as: ‘mrdu-sa-sadharana-ga-mtara-ga-mrdx* 
-ma-itirdu-pa-kaUika^ni-kakaii-m . But during the 
time of Vctikatamakhi (1620 A.D.) the number 
of the displaced notes was reduced to five 
only and he says . ‘svardh pancaiua vikrta iii 
siddhantitam maya. So it is found that the 
system of twelve notes (placed or luddha 7 4- 
displaced or komala 5 = 12) was in vogue in the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century and they are still 
followed in the modern system of Hindusthani 
music. 

Let us determine the utility and impor¬ 
tance of the microtones and their divisions ? 
The microtones are the minute audible tones 
(jparaj) and they really determine the definite 
seats or bases of the tones, their nature of 
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manifestation, their ways of constructing the 
inodes and melodies and even their scales. Some 
are of opinion that they are useless in the present 
systems of music, as it is not possible to 
distinctly manifest them in vocal music, though 
they are useful in the instrumental music to 
some extent. But that view is not correct, because 
ihe microtonal experience or sensation is essential 
for the determination of the tonal bases 
(ssaraslhdna) and consequently the scales and 
the aesthetic qualities of the rdgas . The scale 
{mda, melakarta or that a) is the base as well 
as the fountain-head of various types of 
melodics. The scales are the melodics or r&gas 
in themselves, and yet they are known as the 
sources of different rdgas. In ancient times, 
the scales were in the form of the gramas and 
grdmardgas. Afterwards they were replaced by 
the murcchands or the series of seven ascending 
notes. In fact, the munehanas had their origin 
in the gramas. In the Ramdyana we also find 
the use of the marcchanas in the gdnas i.c. 
jdtirdgagdnas, but the author of the Ramdyana 
has not mentioned whether the jatirdgas evolved 
from the murcchands, rather it b understood 
from the text of the Rdntayana that the jatirdgas 
originated from the gramas, sadja, tnadhyama and 
gdndhdra, and following this, Bharata (second 
century A,D.) also mentions that the pure and 
mixed {‘suddha and vikrla jdtis or jatirdgas evolved 
from the two current gramas, sadja and madhyama, 
3 
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He has not mentioned the name of the 
gandkaragrama, became it was obsolete in his 
time. However, the use of the murcchaitds as 
the origin (Janaka) of the formalized regional 
tunes or desi-ragas was current upto the 
fourteenth-fifteenth century A.D. 

What is the psychological basis of the 
emotional sentiments and moods of ths rages, 
in relation to their constituent parts, microtones ? 
It has already been said that in the Ndradi 
siksa (first century A.D.) we first come across 
the word t 'sruii, which determined the forms 
and intrinsic nature of the gramaragas, mentioned 
by Narada and the Safer ddt ragegitis and 
rages, Narada says that the persons, who are 
not acquainted with the microtones and their 
value, are not worthy of being regarded as 
experienced teachers : 'sruiinam yo* adesajno na sa 
dedrya uchyate, The microtones, as described 
by Narada of the Siksa, were given significant 
names and imbued with special meaning and 
value. The mierotones, as devised by Bharata 
of the Natysaslra were twenty-two in number 
and they were allotted in the seven notes as : 
sadja 4 +fsabha i+gdndhdra 2 + madhyama 4+ 
pancama 4+ dhaivata 3 + nisdda 2=22. It has 
also been mentioned before that these twenty- 
two micro tones of Bharata were designed after 
the 3 microtones of Narada, and in the time 
of Bharata these scries of mierotnes were known 
as the genus-species relation or janya-janaka* 
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samvandka. Now to make the genus-species , or 


jati-vyakti or jati-truti scheme of the seven 
notes explicit, the following chart will be 
helpful. 
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According to Bharat a, the seats or bases 
{svarasthanas) of the seven notes are placed on 
the last micro tonal units and this process seems 
to be rational and scientific. The live microtones 
(afterwards jdtis or janakas), as has been said 
before contain some specific and inherent emo¬ 
tional qualities and they arc : firmness and 
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glowing nature (dipta), broadness and universa¬ 
lity {dyatd), compassion and pity (karurta) soft¬ 
ness or slackness (mrdu), and intermedlateness 
or mediant nature (madftya). The microtones, 
as devised by Bharata, were also given the signi¬ 
ficant names, like ckandovaft, raudri, dayavatU ramya 
etc, and perhaps they were named after the images 
of the microtones i.e. jdtis of Narada of the 
Siisa. As for example, chandovati of Bharata 
corresponds with madhya of Narada, and it 
connotes the idea of order, system or peace ; 
day avail corresponds with karuna and it connotes 
the idea of compassion ; raudri corresponds with 
diptd and it connotes the idea of firmness, 
strength or heroism, etc. So, from the psycho¬ 
logical standpoint, we find that the microtone, 
raudri contains or manifests the aesthetic moods 
of acuteness, cheerfulness, slackness etc. that arc 
identical with the emotional sentiment, veers 
(heroism), as described by Bharata, in his 
JfotyaSostra, In this way it can be shown that 
all the microtones, making the seven notes 
(/<j«Ai*s) are impregnated with some specific 
aesthetic sentiment and emotive feeling, which 
stir and stimulate the minds of men and even 
animals. 

In fact, the notes and consequently ragas 
of not only of Indian music, but also of music 
of all nations of the world, are possessed of 
dynamic living force. They are not the dead 
structures of the material sound, but are the 
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embodiment of energy and life. The inspired poets 
of the sixteenth-seventeenth century composed 
contemplative dhydnas out of the notes and the 
ragas, and the artists drew their colourful visual 
pictures. Therefore the gross sound or sound- 
body (sabdamaya-tanu) of music was transformed 
into divine deity (devamaya-ianu). The wor¬ 
shippers and lovers of music found their 
solace and peace of mind in the divine music 
and music was recognized as the greatest and 
foremost art : ‘m vidyd sahgital parah \ 

Indian music is divided into two main 
categories, theory and practice— s&stra and 
sddkarsd. The one is suggestive and directive, 
and the other is the call to action. The one 
is the way and the other is the end or highest 
ideal. The theory or theoretical portion of 
music is again divided into some different phases 
and they are : grammar [nydkarana), acoustics 
(iabda-vijndna), literature (sahitya) , history (itikasa), 
iconography (murtitattm) , psychology (manosijnana) 
and philosophy (darsana). All these phases really 
constitute the entirety of theory. So, by theory 
of music, we should not mean only the grammar 
or grammatical portion of music, as it is generally 
understood by some scholars. 

The grammar of music deals with t he questions 
of sonant (amid or wdi), assonant ( samvddi), 
dissonant (amiwirf*), the upward and downward 
movements of the notes (drokana and avarohana)* 
varna , murcchand, time factor (kdla), etc. of the ragas. 
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The acoustics belong to the science of physics 
which deals with the phenomena of sound. It 
determines the distinction between noise and tone, 
non-periodic and periodic vibrations and their 
sensations, etc. It deals also with the scientific 
method of the construction of the musical 
instruments, the frequencies and ratios of the wire- 
lengths, situation of the frets, etc. The literatim 
of music deals with the nature and beauty of 
the musical compositions, their metres, rimes, 
graces, etc. The history of music deals with 
the work of collecting the chronological data 
of music, their origin, developments and mani¬ 
festations in different countries and among 
different nations, variations, adjustments and 
re-adjustments to the taste and temperament 
of the peoples of different times and geographical 
regions. The historical aspect of music really 
supplies a comprehensive idea of music and helps 
men to get the full vision of musical develop¬ 
ments down the ages. The iconography of music 
deals with the team or visual forms of the 
notes and the ragas, with their corresponding 
emotional sentiments and moods. It helps men 
to get knowledge of both the subjective and 
objective designs and values of music. The 
psychology or music deals with the psyche or soul 
of music. It furnishes with the knowledge that 
every outward manifestation of music is caused 
by the mind or will-power, which is the real 
creator of music. So our attention should be 
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concentrated on the creator first and then to 
the mover of the mind, the prime mover or 
higher intelligence. The philosophy of music 
deals with the wisdom or essence of music. It 
imparts to men a faculty of judgement and 
intuitive knowledge that make them analyse 
and understand music as the means to an end. 

Therefore by theory of music, we must not 
think only of the grammar of music, but also 
understand that the word conveys all the phases 
of grammar, science, literature, history, icono¬ 
graphy, psychology and philosophy. Only by 
the practice of these phases of theory or fastra,, 
men may attain excellence in music. The duty 
of the sastra is to lead to the genuine path of 
spiritual sadhtma, and when sadhana gets fruition, 
men attain in their lives, immortality and 
everlasting bliss. 


CHAPTER THREE 


EVOLUTION OF INDIAN MUSIC 

‘Evolution of Indian Music* pervades the vast 
field of the origin and progression of different 
ingredients of Indian music, such as, notes, 
seminotes, scales, melodies, types of songs, 
musical limbs and parts, visual forms or pictures 
of the melodies, rhythm and tempo, musical 
instruments, dances, hand-poses, gestures and 
postures or the rhythmic and graceful move¬ 
ments of the body, emotional moods and senti¬ 
ments, etc. Indian music is a living art. It 
is the dynamic power of symbolizing the divine 
intuition of man in sweet and soothing sound. 
It stimulates and stirs the human depths and 
awakens a higher consciousness in man. 

Before entering into the discussion on the 
evolution of music, let us survey the musical 
aesthetics that impart dynamic impulse and 
impetus to men to create or project music. 
The psychic content always predominates over 
the world of matter. Every creative order is 
followed and motivated by the impulse of willing 
of the mind-content, which desings everthing 
ideally before projecting materially outside. 
Evolution of music is possible through the self- 
expressive process of Nature and it comes 
spontaneously without the deliberate application 
of rigid rules. 
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The process of evolution is known by 
different terms like creation, re-creation, interpre¬ 
tation, expression, revelation, omission, historical 
process, progression, etc. The evolutionary process 
of music comprises the musical anthropology or 
the ethnic history of music, which deals with 
the origin and growth of music in the race or 
country, through different strata of time and 
space ; which deals with the vastly varied rdles 
of music as progressively unfolded in rising 
racial cultures. 

Music had its root in the most primitive 
savage life and evolved through countless strata. 
Now, what arc the progressively evolving concepts 
of music ? What is the conceptual urge of 
man behind the evolution of music ? The 
foundational urge and concepts of music evolved 
in man from three sources i { 1) primitive impulses 
and intuitions, (2) gradually emerging scientific 
findings in concrete situations, and (3) working 
theories which are direct outgrowth of love of 
the creative art. There was an intense Feeling 
for the art of singing and dancing in the bosom 
of the primitive men, and those feelings and 
love came out in the form of song and dance. 
The subjective impulse was thus manifested as 
the objective forms. 

Everything physical and psychical in the 
world of phenomena emerged through the process 
of evolution or progress. Music evolved always 
through the historical progress from the antique 
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prehistoric days up to this time, and it will 
proceed on to the eternal future, in various 
changing forms and patterns. 

In the primitive age, music was crude and 
monotonous, but it is believed that it had a 
much greater field than the later art-music, 
bound up with the everyday life of the primitive 
people. It was connected with many special 
Factors: sociological, psychological, religous, 
symbolic and linguistic. The primitive people 
sang and danced when they felt something 
positive to express and to enjoy. Singing and 
dancing were the spontaneous outbursts of their 
simple and sweet thoughts. Song and speech 
were often mingled in the course of their life 
and social performances. It also happened that 
logical thought and the musical motive developed 
little by little from the indefinite to the definite 
in the course of the song, as if the initial 
dream-states were gradually manifesting as waking 
consciousness. 

Well has it been said by Alfred Einstein 
that the first beginnings of music lie even deeper 
in historical obscurity than those of speech. 
Yet we shall have to gather knowledge of the 
origin and evolution of music for our historical 
study and culture, The musical medium is the 
music proper, as executed in the form of physical 
sounds, which have their physiological and 
psychical correlates. Sound forms the base of 
musical manifestation, or it will be correct to 
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say that material sound forms the physic or 
corporeal body and impulse or emotion) the 
psyche or soul of music. So when inarticulate 
speech is developed into the use of certain sounds 
as symbols for impulse or emotion, we have the 
beginning of speech, as distinguished from tonal 
manifestation or music. It may be said to be 
an intellectual development in the field of 
articulate speech, leaving music for the expression 
of emotion or emotive feeling of man. In fact, 
the will to create music is an intellectual 
message or inspiration to man and when he 
creates music, his feelings are moulded in pure 
tone'experience, and the musical material and 
form take the shape of a stimulus for feeling 
of the beauty of tone or music in itself, aside 
from formal art or meaning. A similar process 
also originated in the minds of the primitive 
men, at the beginning of the manifestation of 
music on earth. 

Music can reveal many things of the human 
world, which words or speech cannot. So the 
primitive people did everything through words 
and speech, but when they sang the songs, they 
did it through tones and tunes, forming the 
narratives or stories of their daily lives. They 
observed the rhythm by the clanking of stones, 
the pounding of wood or by the dashing of 
stone spearheads against wooden shields. Possibly 
getting the idea from the hide-covered shield, 
they stretched skins across the two open ends 
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of the hollow trunks of tree or covered the 
open mouth ol the earthen ditches and thus 
invented the musical instruments like drum, 
which accompanied their songs and dances. To 
keep time and to create stirring emotion, they 
clapped their hands, nodded their heads and 
moved the limbs of their bodies, and from them 
they gradually gathered the sense of measure 
of time, which, in turn, gave rise to the idea 
of rhythm. The primitive nations did not know 
at first the ratios and distant measures of the 
tones, but yet they used to add the notes to 
the words or speech, making them suitable For 
music. They knew the proper modes of utter¬ 
ances or the process of intonation. Just as a 
word was sometimes a sentence to the primitive 
men, so was a tone in songs something of a 
melody. Gradually they observed the forms 
and beauty of cadences of rise and fall in words 
and tones, and from the succession of words 
and tones, they discovered the laws and forms 
of melody, though in a crude form. The growth 
of melody was one of the main reasons why 
music was so significant in the life of primitive 
people. Prof. Marius Schneider says that primitive 
melody did not grow out of harmony, harmony 
was rather the product of melodic variants. 
Singing and dancing were closely related among 
the primitive people and they used to generate 
something which was more than the original 
movements themselves. All the rites relating to 
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birth, circumcision, marriage, hunting, war, 
weather, medicine, and death were permeated 
with musical elements. Among the funeral songs, 
the women’s laments and the songs which men 
sang in praise of the dead deserved special 
mention. In primitive cultures it was very 
difficult to distinguish musically tiie various kinds 
of songs since there was still so little differentia¬ 
tion of form. Often the type of voice used 
determined the character of a melody. Funeral 
songs and erotic songs were often sung in a 
nasal voice; love-songs were accompanied by a 
significant play of the Ups. In more highly 
developed cultures, format differentiation was 
usually determined by the various layers of 
tradition and that tradition was evident in every 
society of every nation, whether primitive or 
advanced. An archaic style survived in animal- 
songs and hunting-songs, and also in children’s 
songs, funeral songs, epic songs, and in medicine 
and weather charms. Lamentations had a style 
of their own. In songs of praise of gods or 
supermen, the melodic line and volume tended 
cither to rise emphatically or to start very high. 
Schneider says that the relation between the 
musical style and the content of the primitive 
song i.e. the words lies not in the external 
occasion like rain, war, etc. but in the prevailing 
psychological tension. As for example, if the 
witch doctor implores the spirit of disease to 
release his patient, the song will be friendly; 
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if he fights it with his spear, the song will be 
war-like yet both will be medicine songs. In 
this way it can be shown that songs of different 
occasions differ in their style and moods for their 
different situations and different atmospheres. 

From the history of the beginning of 
civilization we know that the primitive society 
was at first unable to produce a tone or song 
clearly and cleanly, and the pitch of the music 
or tonal voice was invariably wavering. From 
this almost imperceptible rising and falling of 
the voice above and below* one tone, says 
Edward MacdoweU, we may gauge more or less 
the state of civilization of the nation to which 
the song or music belonged. It is also found 
that the phrase-tone invariably corresponds to 
the sentence-word, and like it, gradually loses 
its meaning as a phrase and fades into a tone 
which, in turn, is used in new phases as 
mankind mounts the ladder of civilization. 
Such was also the condition of words and songs 
in very early times, 

Charles Darwin is of opinion that music 
evolved from the imitation of the cries and calls 
of the animals. Alfred Einstein also holds 
similar views. He says that comparative musico¬ 
logy, which deals with the primitive development 
of music, has admitted that primitive men may 
have been attracted by bird-song in the first 
place and have continued to use it as a model 
for imitation. Similar belief prevails among 
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the Indian people. It has been mentioned in 
the Naradlsiksa (first century A.D.) : ‘sadjam 
vadati may it? o' etc,, i.e., the call of the peacock 
is similar to the tonality or pitch of the note 
sadjai that of the bull to that of risabha \ that 
of the goat to that of gandhara ; that of the 
crane to that of madhyama ; that of the cuckoo 
to that of pancama i that of the horse to that 
of dkaivata and that of the kmjara or elephant 
to that of ttiiada. The also shows the 

physicophysical origin of the musical sounds or 
notes from the friction of the air with different 
parLs of the human body. 

The Western savants like Roussau, Harder 
and Herbert Spencer are of opinion that speaking 
with a raised voice was the beginning of song 
or musici i,c. music evolved from the raised 
voice speech in the most primitive society of 
all nations and a kind of speech-song or chant¬ 
like recitative was indeed to be found among 
the primitive men. Specially the Spencerian 
theory is an idealization of the natural language 
of passion. $o s according to this theory, music 
is an extension of the primitive desire to 
communicate s consequently its whole artistic 
function is related to the communication of 
human emotions and passions. Row hot ham docs 
not accept the views of Spencer and he points 
out that impassioned speech is the source of 
music and it works as a vehicle for everyday 
emotions. WalLaschek, on the other hand, 
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advances the theory that the original musical 
impulse was purely aesthetic, growing out of 
the rhythm. Some others hold that the \ r ery 
ancient sound-language ‘is the older element 
from which developed both speech and song : 
speech striving towards free rhythm and music 
towards a more regulated one’. Dr. Burney is 
of opinion that music is anterior to word and 
language. Me says in his General History of Music : 
‘Vocal music is of such high antiquity that its 
origin seems to have been coeval with mankind ; 
at least the lengthened tones of pleasure and 
pain, of joy and affection, must long have 
preceded every other language, and music. The 
voice of passion wants but few articulations, 
and must have been nearly the same in all 
human creatures, differing only in gravity or 
acuteness according to age, sex and organization, 
till the invention of words by particular 
convention, in different societies, weakened, 
and by degrees rendered it unintelligible'. In 
fact, we know very little about the true 
languages of the primitive cultures of different 
nations. Various races might have displayed 
the elements of sound-languages, but so far only 
a small number of examples have been collected. 

Now, music that evolved in the remote 
primitive time can be divided into two classes 
purely emotional and sensuous : the one arising 
from the language of heroes, and the other from 
the swaying or wavering of the body and the 
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patter of feet. To both of these classes or 
elements, says Macdowell, if we may call them so, 
metre (dance) and melody brought their power ; 
to declamation, metre brought its potent vitality, 
and to the dance, melody added its soft charm 
and lulling rhyme. So these are the two ways 
of looking at the primitive music: one, as 
impassioned speech, the nearest psychologically 
complete utterance of emotion known to man, 
and the other, as the dance, comprising as it 
does all that appeals to our nature. Nature 
exists with its exquisite beauty and grandeur, 
while simple hearted primitive man lives in it 
to enjoy it and also to conquer it. It is the 
strain of Nature in primitive man that gave 
him the dance and vocal music, and it is his 
godlike fight against Nature that gave him 
impassioned speech, beauty of form and motion 
on one side, and all that is divine in him on 
the other. The conception of an ordainer of 
the universe was already present in him. The 
universe around him, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the sky and the ordered system of Nature 
created within him a great wonder and un¬ 
bounded joy. He had realized the utility of a 
greater power, and, therefore, amid joys and 
sorrows, the hope of peace and solace led him 
utter the inmost converse of his heart to the 
wo rid-ordainer. The language of his songs was 
meaningful and sincere. At first he used to 
sing and dance for his material prosperity. 

4 
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With the dawn of civilization his intellect and 
understanding became shining and acute, and 
his outlook was changed and, consequently, his 
motive of offering music. His music was 
gradually enriched with more notes, grace and 
emotion. The monotonous dreika type of music, 
containing only one note, was replaced by the 
gathika type, possessed of two notes. Afterwards 
a new type of samika music, with three notes, 
evolved out of the remains of the gathika. 
Gradually for the growing taste and temperament 
of the more civilized Vedic people, the sdmika 
was replaced by the svarantara type of music, 
possessed of four notes. Music with five notes, 
audav type of music, then evolved and it was 
again replaced by the sadava type of music, 
possessed of six notes. Upon the skeleton of 
the sadava type of music, the music with seven 
notes, satnpurna type at last flowered into full 
sweep and beauty. 

review of the Brahmana, Samhita and 
Aranyaka literature shows simplicity in form and 
in the presentation of music of early days. Music 
consisted of recitative hymns or slatras, songs, 
prayers and lays in the early stage. With the 
progress of civilization and human intellect, the 
cultural sphere was lit up with a ‘heavenly* 
glow. The conception of various deities and 
gods came into being and man paid his homage 
to them in words and tunes. 

The sun-worship was prevalent in the remote 
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antiquity. The sky {akasa) was conceived as 
Varuna-devaia in the early Ycdic society and the 
sun as Milt a or Mithra, the friend of the 
universe. Again the sun and the sky were 
known as the twin god, Mitra-Varum. The sky 
was often looked upon as the ocean of milk 
or ksireda-samudra and the sun as the celestial 
god. The fire-worship gradually evolved as the 
prototype (pralinidhi) of the sun-worship and fire 
was regarded as the sacred symbol of the sun, 
nay, the god of the nether world. Different 
rites and sacrifices (rtf/rd and jr&jfia) evolved. 
The butter was poured into the sacrificial fire 
as sacred offering and it was believed that the 
gods and deities received their oblations through 
the medium of the flames of the sacrificial 
fire. They thought that the flames were no 
other than the tongues of the gods i ‘visnu-jthva'. 
The Visnu was the representative of the sun 
and the fire. In the mytho-historical literature, 
Devi Sarnsvatl, the presiding deity of learning 
and all arts, was described as the tongue of the 
sacrificial fire : *agni‘-jihoi i SarasvatV. Along with 
sacrificial offerings—lays and songs were sung 
in rhythm, and music was considered as part 
and parcel of the rites and sacrifices. The songs 
svere accompanied with various musical instru¬ 
ments and the cadences of dancing added to 
the serenity and beauty of music. 

The ancient authors on music conceived and 
deified the primal sound, jVflf/fl, as a symbol of 

28438 
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the goddess Sarasaali, nay, they personified the 
unmanirested causal sound {amhala Xada) as 
Sara avail., with a dynamic spirit and eternal energy. 
They say that the manifested musical sound {Mata 
Ndda) is surcharged with that divine energy 
and soothes the aching hearts of worldly men 
and animals with its manifold manifestations as 
notes, semitones, colours, pitches, graces, harmony 
and melody. 

Goddess Sarasvatx has been conceived as 
an incarnation or the presiding deity or fine 
arts, music, painting and sculptures, naV of all 
learning or vidyd. In Vcdic literature we find 
that the goddess has been mentioned in different 
forms and names. Sometimes she has been 
called the blazing fire or the glowing ray of 
the sun, as the vajra {'Sarasvati tad-dmttyam 
vajra-rupam*), or the river, etc. In fact, the 
goddess Sarasvati is a Vcdic deity and her 
worship was prevalent in the Vcdic society. 
In the Rgveda we find that the minor sacrifices 
were known as prayaja. Eleven prayajas were 
used in the animal sacrifices {pasu-ydga) and 
those eleven prayajas were dedicated to eleven 
deities. The mantras, which were chanted in 
the names of those gods, were known as the 
dprimantras, and those eleven gods were also 
designated as Aprideuafas and their names were : 
Ida, tvasta , triat gods {Ida, Bhdrati , Sarasvati), 
Umanakla, Tanunapat, Daivya-hotara, Mras'amta, 
Vaiih, Vanaspati, and Svakakrti. The 110th svtra 
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oi 10ih mandata of the Rgveda was known as 
the apri-sukta and its eighth Rk or stanza was 
also known by the three deities, Ida, Bharat} 
and Sarasvatl. The Rk verse runs thus : 

Ah no yajham bharati tuyamt- 
tcila mansvadiha eke lay anti j 
Tisro dedirnahiredam syonam 

Sat assail svapasah sadam tu // 

Ida and Bharati were the constant companions 
of Sarasnatl. Besides the Sarasvati-saUa, they 
were mentioned in hymnal songs and in 

forty mantras of other saktas. In those hymns, 
the names of Ida and Bharati were associated 
with Sarasvati, Sayana mentioned in the com¬ 
mentary on the 1.13.9 Rk : ‘liadisaodabkidktyoh 
vahni~murtayasiisrah\ he. Ida, Bharati and Sarosvati 
were conceived as three bailing flames of fire 
(^gns). Io the commentary on the Rk 1,188.4. 
Sayana again mentioned that Ida was connected 
with the earth, Bharati with the sun and 
Sarosvati with the sky and they were considered 
as Vacdevh Again in the commentary on 
the if k 1,142.9, he connected the three deities 
with the effulgence of the sun or Aditya. In 
the Aitareya-Brahmana they were conceived again 
as ^rena, apana and vyana , 

In the Rgveda (1,142.9) we find again the 
names of four deities instead of three and they 
were Ida , Bharati, Mahi and Sarasvati. In the 
Rk 1.13.1 the name of Bharati was again dropped. 
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Gradually Ida, Bkdrati and Sarasvati were conceiv¬ 
ed as one and the same, and Sarasvati became 
predominant with all the qualities of the other 
two. So we find that Sarasvati is worshipped 
from the early Vedic period. 

Again we find in the Vedic literature that 
the sacred river, Sarasvati was identified with 
the goddess. Yaska in his Nirukta (11.23) called 
Sarasvati a ‘river’ as well as a ‘goddess’ : ‘Sarasvati 
* * etasya nadivad devatavavea mgamabhhuak'. 
Sayana in his commentary on the Rh stanza 
1.3.12 said that though the word ‘saras' signified 
‘water’ or a ‘river’, yet it meant a ‘god’ or a 
‘goddess’ : t dvividha hi sarasvati vigrahavad devata- 
nadir up a ca\ Most of the Western scholars have 
identified the goddess with water or a river. 
In Vedic India, the river, Sarasvati was regarded 
sacred like the rivers, Dvrsadvati, Vipasa, etc. 
In Fact, in the Rgvcda wc find the references 
of 'pdhchajatak\ 'paneajala vardhayanti'. It is said 
that the Rsis, kings and also common people 
used to perform sacrifices on the bank of the 
river, Sarasvati. The t pancajatah' were again known 
as pahs aj tin ah, pane aj anay ah and pancakrtayah. 
Some arc of opinion that pdhcajata or five races 
were no other than Gandharva or the semi-divine 
people, Pitr or the departed fathers, Deva or 
the gods, Asura or uncivilized non-Aryan people 
and Raksasa or the demon. Sometimes the name 
of Nisada is also found. Some say that by the 
word * pancajatali five kinds of races or clans were 
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meant and they were Am, Draftyu, Punt , Turvdsa 
and fadu and Atri. Jir? was their priest. These 
races or clans used to pray to Agni, Soma , Alitra 
(the sun), In dr a and Sarasvati. The Rsis used 
to sing their daily prayers to the river, 
Sarasvati. Gradually the Rsis or Brahmins began 
to perform sacrifices on the bank of the river, 
Sarasvati, invoking Dcoi Sarasvati, and here wc 
find that the river was identified with the 
divine goddess. 

Further we find an interpretation of the 
words * saras' or t apaii i,e. water as the Santa, 
which corresponds to the Moon [candra) or Devi- 
Court. In the Rg-Vcda (9.1.6) Soma was called 
as a ‘daughter’ (dukita) of thc^sun (Mitra) In the 
Vedic literature, Sarasvati was again conceived as 
a ‘cow’, as well as the sacred words like 

svahakara , pasatkdra and hantakara. Wc have already 
mentioned that the goddess was known in the 
Vedas, Brahmanas and Pratisakhyas as Visnu, Ida, 
It a, Tvasta , Bharatt, Tanunpat, Vartaspati , Jyoti, etc. 
Yaska indentifies Ida or Ila with the sacred fire 
or Agni, the terrestrial Sun, Hindus, Buddhists 
and Jains generally recognize the goddess Sarasvati 
as ‘Vac-deoi, ‘ Vagtsvan, ‘ Vidyadhaft, ‘ Bkadra-katt, 
( Vidya’ and ( Sarada. The Buddhist Mahay am 
sects conceive the goddess as a divine force or 
saktV, an emanation of Manjubi, the masculine 
god of knowledge who destroys all the evil 
forms (ignorance) or 1 avidyas 1 and doubts or 
saiiisaya with his sword (krpana). Prof. O. C, 
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Gangoly thinks that with the spread of Maliayana 
Buddhism to China and Japan, the Indian 
Saraspall has been identified with the Japanese 
goddess, Bentcn, who like the Indian prototype 
carries in her hands a lute (Veerta). Her full 
name in Japan is Dal-lcen-zai-ten or the ‘Greek 
Divinity of the Reasoning Faculty 1 . This seems 
to recall the close association or LaksmJ and 
Sarasvati in Indian mythology. In earlier times, 
Dein Sarasvati used to be worshipped in the name of 
Sri or Lakwn on Sri-Pane ami day. Gradually 
the idea of Sri, the goddess of luck and pros¬ 
perity, was separated from the idea of Sarasuati, 
the goddess of learning and knowledge. 

However, the conception of the goddess 
Saresvatl is a beautiful one In the Hindu litera¬ 
ture. The seers of truth made her an embodi¬ 
ment of all-existence, all-intelligence, all-bliss 
(sMddaMtifamayl). She has been imagined as the 
fountain-head of divine potential energy that 
animates all beings and permeates all becomings 
of the world. 

There tuns an allusion in the Satapatka- 
Brafimana (VII 2.4.1-7), from which we know 
that music is in itself Devt Sarasvaii or it can be 
said, music has originated from the goddess. 
The Satapatka-Brakinana says that Visvavasu a 
Gandharva, stole Soma from Geryatri. Gayatri is 
the Vcdic metre like Vrkaft, Jagafi etc. and 
represents the Sun. Gandharva Visvavsu is 
known as a renowned author on music. When 
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the Devos came to know of the theft of Soma 
by Gandharva, Viivavasu, they sent the beautiful 
virgin Vac or Vdcdev i to rescue Soma, the nectar. 
The Gandharvas, it is said, were fond of women 
and beauty. When Vacdevi approached the 
Gandharvas, they were charmed with her divine 
and exquisite beauty and grace. They came to 
gods and said t 'Let yours be the Soma and 
let Vac or Vdcdevi be ours". This Vac is Devi 
SarasuatV Here Devi and the art of music have 
been identified. Afterwards £)«'! was conceived 
as the presiding Deity of all arts, and the 
musicologists called her the unmanifested causal 
sound, Ndda. The Gandharvas got Devi in their 
possession and so they excelled all others in 
music, 1 

From this Vedic allusion we get a very 
important clue to music. The Gandharvas were 

1. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy related this fact in a very 
beautiful way. He said : ‘Similarly but more briefly in 
the Toittuiya-Samhito, VI. 1.6.5.6, where also the Gandharvas 
who utter incantations are contrasted with the (mundane) 
deities who merely ‘sing 1 , and Vac follows the latter, but 
is restored to the former as the price of Soma. The 
mundane deities are, of course the immanent Breaths, 
the powers of the soul ; it is only when they restore the 
Voice to the Sacerdotium that they are enabled to partake 
of the Water of Life j as in RV. X. 109,5-7, where the 
(mundane) deities, restoring his wife (i.e,, Vac) to Bfhaspatl, 
obtain the Soma in exchange, and are made free of their 
original sin*.—Vide Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art 
(1956), p. 141. 
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the semi-divine people of the north-we stern 
province of India. Some arc of opinion that 
they had a special system of music and their 
scale or music was known as the gandhara-grama. 
It is said that they made a special and most 
important contribution to Indian music, and for 
this reason the ancient authors of music desig¬ 
nated the art of the laukika music as t gandkarvam 
or * gdndkarva-vidjia i to commemorate the valuable 
gift of the semi-divine Gandharvas. 

The primitive type of music was gradually 
replaced by the newly moulded ones. The Vcdic 
music, samagana evolved through the medium of 
songs and singing processes of the chanters and 
singers, and their laws, materials and processes 
are contained in three main song-books, gramegeya- 
gatra, aranyegtya*gana and uha and Hkya ganas. 
These three Vedic song-books were really com¬ 
posed of three kinds of Rks or collections of 
verses and those Rks were : Puruarcika, Aranyaka- 
Samhild and Uttararcika. The verses were the 
sources or womb (joiti) of the songs. The uses 
of the Purvdrcika were divided into three parts 
and they were dedicated to three gods or 
presiding deities, Agni, Indr a and Soma-Paiamana. 
The gdnas > grdmegeya and aranytgeya existed side 
by side in the Vcdic society and were regarded 
as the Vedic ganas . The only difference between 
them was : the former was sung publicly by all 
communities of people, whereas the latter was 
meant for the mystic chanters or singers of the 
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sacred forests and they were religious and 
spiritual. The ganas, uha and uhya were also 
sung in the Vcdic sacrifices side by side with 
the ganas, grdmegeya and aranyegeya. The Pdfica- 
mmsa-Brakarnana states that the notes of the aha 
and uhya ganas were similar to those of the 
yonigana or aeyagana. 

Now, what were the notes of the Vcdic 

i 

? We know from the Brahmans , Sihsa and 
Pratiiakhya that the samaganas like gramtgeya and 
aranyegaya, etc., were sung with different numbers 
of Vcdic notes, prathama , dvitiya, tritiya, caturtha, 
mandra, atisarya and krusta , These Vedic notes 
were in downward movement {aFarahaiia-krama}, 
whereas the notes of the classical music were 
in upward movement {aTohana-krama). White 
discussing the structure of the melodic ambit 
of the primitive music, Prof. Schneider says 
that the upward extension of compass is a late 
product historically. In early Greek music too, 
we find the same downward movement of 
the notes in the pentatonic forms or scales. 
Dr. Winternitz is of opinion that there must 
once have existed a fairly large number of 
Samhitas, which originated in different schools 
of priests and singers, and which continued to 
be handed down. Many of these collections 
were nothing but slightly diverging recensions— 
sakhas or branches of one and the same Samhiia. 
The Pratiiakfiya of the Satmveda, Puspasutra and 
the state that the followers of the 
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recensions like Katha, Tfli/Zirijra and A hrdraka 
and the Sdmaneda practised the sdmtigdnas with 
only the first note ; the followers of the Rgveda 
used in their songs, first, second and third 
notes; the hauihvma recensions used two notes 
only and some of the singers used in their 
songs, four, five, and six and seven notes. In 
fact, all the seven notes were used in the Vedic 
music, and it is interesting to note that these 
seven notes were also used by the pre-historic 
Indus people. 

We know from the diggings of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa mounds that many of the 
valuable things like seals, sacred tank, dolls of 
the deities, musical instruments like crude-type 
flutes, lutes or Veend, with seven strings, 1 different 
kind of drums and a bronze dancing girl were 
discovered. It is striking to note that the lute 


1. Stuart Piggot says; 'Cymbals were used to 
accompany dancing, * • there were reed flutes or pipes, a 
stringed instrument of the lute class, and a harp or 
lyre, which is mentioned as having seven tones or notes * *. 
There is good evidence that these instruments were 
conducted according to the heptatonic scale (seven 
notes) * V—-Cf. Prehistoric India (l£(50), pp. 270-271. 

Rai Bahadur K. N. DTksit says: ‘Some of the picto- 
gTaphs appear to be representations of a crude stringed 
instrument, a prototype of the modern rlnS; while a pair 
of castanets, like the modern kata tala, have also been found’. 
—Cf, Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Volley (Madras 1939) 
p. 30. 
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or Veerta with seven strings prove that the 
musical sense of the Indus Valley people was 
very keen and artistic. Stuart Piggot admits 
that there is good evidence that some of the 
musical instruments were constructed according 
to the heptatonic (sampurna) scale, with seven 
notes. We find similar instances in pre-historic 
Mesopotamian and Sumerian civilization and 
culture. Curt Sachs is of opinion that though 
very few musical instruments were excavated 
in Mesopotamia, and most of them were found 
in the royal cemetery at Ur, Abraham's native 
town, yet many reliefs and plaques, seals and 
mosaics, from a period extending over three 
thousand years, depict musical scenes, where 
pipes or lutes with different holes were to be 
found. Dr. Henry George Farmer, while dealing 
on the music of ancient Mesopotamia, says that 
from early Sumerian to late Assyrian days, 
music was part and parcel of social life in 
Mesopotamia. 'From the time of Ashur-nasir- 
pal III (e. 883-859 B.C.) we get ample litho¬ 
graphic material on music and musical instru¬ 
ments. The British Museum bas-reliefs also 
illustrate the artistic interests of Ashur-bani-pa] 
(668-626 B.C.)’. Dr. Farmer says that the ‘cordo- 
phone group of Mesopotamian instruments reveals 
types of the highest interest to musicologists. 
Perhaps the most remarkable arc the harp and 
kithara family; the evolutionary stages of the 
harp are particularly fascinating.* * In the first, 
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found on a slab from Khafaja {c. 2700 B.C,}, 
now at Chicago,* * Similar examples (c. 2600 
and 2500 B.C.) are at Philadelphia* * The 
second Form, with a separate bow-shaped neck 
fixed to a horizontal sound-chest, was not unlike 
the Burmese sauh. It is delineated on a vase 
form Bismaya (c. 3000 B.C.) at Stamboul, 

although there is an actual specimen from Ur 
(twenty-fifth century B.C.) at the British Museum. 
The instrument of the foremost player on the 
Bismaya vase has only seven strings whilst the 
Ur instrument has eleven. The former may 
relate to the sibitu (seven stringed harp),* *\ 
Woolley, Galpin, and Curt Sachs also admit this 
fact. 

Regarding the heritage of the instruments, 
found in Mesopotamia, Ur, Sumeria, Greece and 
other places, Dr. Farmer says that Terpander 
is of opinion that the lyre had four strings until 
he made them seven (iii.67), which Strabo 
seems to confirm, ‘Whence did this inspiration 
come ? Could it have been Babylon ? If we 
can trust pseudo-Plutarch {De music a. iii, xviii), 
it would appear that the Greeks at this time 
were most conservative in musical matters. 
Bocthus says that it was the seven planets which 
suggested the number of strings which agrees 
with a Mesopotamian origin.* * Instruments of 
music found their way into Greece from the 
Orient in large numbers. Strabo says: ‘And 
those writers who have consecrated to whole 
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of Asia, as far as India, to Dionysus, derive the 
greater part of music from there’. But it is 
interesting to mention that the editors of The 
New Oxford History of Mask fight shy of a truth 
when they do not admit their debt to India's 
contribution, as they say in the footnote that 
the term ‘India' meant countries mueh nearer, 
vide Cosmographia Ethici (p. 28) with the 

additions by Julius Honorius (p. 7). Even the 
ecclesiastical historians call the Arabs ‘Indians', 
However, it is a fact that some of the developed 
musical instruments were found in the most 
ancient pre-historic cities like Mahenjo-daro, 
Harappa and Channu-daro, and the seven notes 
with the heptatonic scale was known to these 
people. Dancing was also prevalent in the Indus 
Valley cities. Rai Bahadur Diksit says that 
besides dancing, it appears that music was 
cultivated among the Indus people, and it seems 
probable that the earliest stringed instruments 
and drums are to be traced to the Indus 
civilization, 

It has been mentioned in the tfiksas and the 
Pratisakhyas that the evolution of the seven notes 
were completed in the early Vedic time. The 
seven stringed lute or Vtetia, excavated from 
the mounds of Mohenja-daro is no doubt a 
genuine evidence and landmark, in tracing out 
the culture of the scrolled pre-historic Indus 
cities, which was perhaps uninterruptedly 
connected with the Vedic culture. We are glad 
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to know that some or the modern archeologists 
and historians have found out some similarities 
of culture and civilization between the antique 
Indus Valley cities and the Vcdic society. 

But it is difficult to know the definite 
forms of music of the Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa peoples, and some of the features and 
characteristics of their music can be guessed 
only through the light of the Vedit music, the 
form and culture of which extended down to 
600-500 B.C. 

The expert singers and chanters of the Vcdic 
age knew fully well the specific laws and method 
of application of the three registers: bass, 
medium and high be., mandra, madkj/a and tdra. 
The three ancient register notes or sthanasvaras, 
raised, not-raised and balancing circumflex be, 
udalta, anudatta and svarita came to be used 
as three kinds of pitches of speaking as well 
as singing voices. The rhythm and tempo were 
used in accordance with different types of feet 
of the Vedic metres, ghyatri t jagatt, anustupa> etc. 
The time-measure or tala was observed in hymnal 
songs and different types of samagana in two 
different ways, with beat and without beat i.e. 
sa~iabda and n is-iabda. The sa-iabda time measure 
was kept with the clapping of hands and the 
nis-'sabda one by wavering of the hands or 
different limbs of the body. From these two 
fundamental time-measures or time-observing 
processes there evolved various kinds of time- 
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measures in the gandharva or marga type of music, 
in the classical period. 

600-400 B.C. is an epoch-making period 
and it can be said to be an age of renaissance. 
At the advent of the classical period there 
evolved a new type of music, known as gandharva. 
It was constructed out of the materials and 
principles of the Vedic music, samagana. Bharata 
of the second century A.D. has traced the 
traditional link between the music, vaidika and 
laukika i.e., samagana and classical gandharva, in 
conneclion with the compilation of his Natya'sdsira. 
Music was an indispensable adjunct of ancient 
Sanskrit plays. The gandharva type of music was 
considered as sacred and celestial like the Vcdic 
music and so it was known as ( marga'. The 
term 1 marga' suggests the idea of searching {'mrg— 
anvesane) and collecting, he., marga connotes the 
. idea that most of the materials of the Vedic music 
were searched for and collected (samgrhlta) and 
then applied to the classical gandharva type of 
music. The practice of the Vedic music became 
gradually obsolete, as it did not suit the taste 
of the progressive people of the classical society. 

In the Safigita-Darpana , the ‘highway’ music 
is called as * marga’, because it was followed 
by Siva or Druhina and practised (prajiuktarn) by 
Bharata. In Dhanahja’s Dasarupa (1.15,) dancing 
has been called as * marga’, as it displayed the 
meaning of words by means of gestures. In 
the Satapaffia-IiraliTnana (III.2.4), sacred music 
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has been mentioned as distinct from profane 
music, in connection with the seduction of Vak 
‘who is won over from the Gandharvas by the 
Devas’. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy says : 
"Now the word marga, rendered above by 
‘highway’ derives from mrg, to chase or hunt, 
especially by tracking. In the Rgveda it is 
familiar that what one hunts and tracks by its 
spoor is always the deity, the hidden light, the 
occulted Sun or Agni, who must he found, 
and is sometimes referred to as lurking in his 
lair. This is so well known that a very few 
citations will suffice. In Rv. VII 1,2.6 men are 
said to pursue {mrgaya’ite) indra, as one pursues 
a wild beast (mrgam /ta), with offerings of milk 
and kinc (which may be compared to bait) ; 
in Rv, VII.87.6, Varuna is compared to a 
‘fierce beast’ {mrgas tuvi$man) ; in Rv.X.46,2 the 
Bhrgus, eager seekers after Agni, track him by 
his spoor ( padaih ) like some lost beast [pakun 
m ndj/tfiJi). Marga is then the creature’s ‘runway’, 
the ‘track to be followed’ [padauijra] by the 
vestigium pedis. One sees thus clearly what values 
are implied in the expression marga, ‘Way*, and 
how inevitably that which is marga is likewise 
dntukti-da, since it is precisely by the finding of 
the Hidden Light that liberation is effected”. 

Further he mentions: “ Deki , on the other 
hand, deriving from dis, to ‘indicate*, and hence 
dii, ‘region' or ‘quarter’, is ‘local’ ; cf. desam maii, 
to ‘settle’ in a given locality) deka i yavahara or 
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Macara, ‘local custom’, ‘way or the world', and 
(ieiyc t 'native . * * loka, ‘world’.. is etymologically 
Latin focus, a place defined by given conditions ; 
the laukika, ‘mundane' is literally ‘local'; * * 
From the celestial or solar point of view, deH 
is thus mundane, human and devious, as distinct 
from super-mundane, divine and direct, * * 
We think it has now been made sufficiently 
clear that the distinction of marga from t lei} is 
not necessarily a^distinciion of aristocratic and 
cultivated from folk and primitive art, but one 
of sacred and traditional from profane and 
sentimental art”, 2 

In the beginning of the classical period, 
there evolved the new jati type of music, which 
was mainly connected with the performance of 
drama, and so It was known as the stage-song 
or nalyagtli i.c., a type of melodic song applicable 
to drama. It is said that two great authors, 
Brahma or Brahma bharata and Sadasiva or 
Sadaiivabbarata flourished between 600 and 500 
B.C. and they wrote or compiled two new types 
of dramas, Brahmabharatom and SadaHsabharatatn, 
in which some chapters were devoted to music. 1 
Bharata of the second century A.D. follows 
them and collects most of the materials from 
their dramas, and so his Mtjaiastra is known by 
the name r arhgratia-grant ha or ‘collection". 

2. \ ide Dr. Coomaraswamy: Christian and Oriental Philosophy 
oj Art I Dover Publications J n c., 1956k pp.133-13ft. 
j. Abbinnvagupta says = ‘..iptif gq i fo* i>« »fr n q< l Mts3*9 n«»' i 
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The newly evolved jdtirdga songs were known 
as the pure parent type of music of the beginning 
of the classical age, and they were named after 
the initial letters of the seven laukika or dtsi 
notes, sadj<i t rsabha, gandhara, etc.. They were 
possessed of ten characteristics like sonant 
or aihsa)t consonant (ramutiffi), assonant {anuvddl ), 
melodic movements or varnas, spanning of the 
scale or murerhand , notes like initial (graka ) and 
final {nydsa), etc. The jatis were both melodics 
and songs themselves, like the ragagitis, as 
mentioned by Matanga of the fifth-seventh 
century, but the jatis were the source or 
Forerunners of both the gramarctgas and the raga¬ 
gitis, The jati type of melodics had their full 
play in the ancient scales or gramas like sadja, 
gdndkara and madhyama, with three registers or 
sikams and successions of notes, in their ascending 
and descending orders. They were impregnated 
with eight emotional sentiments and moods. 
Different musical instruments like lute or Veend , 
flute or Vetiu, cymbal and different types of 
drum followed them. In the Rdmdyam (400 
B,C.) we find the practice of pure seven jdtirdga- 
gdn&s. The wandering Bards, Kusa and Lava, 
were efficient in both Vedic and Classical types 
of music, and they were trained by their Master 
Valmiki. 

Between 400 and 200 B.C. there evolved 
another new type of melodic song, grdmardga . 
It has already been said that the gramardga songs 
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were cods true ted out oi’ the jdtirdgas of different 
gramas, The gramas evolved out of the cluster or 
succession of notes. From the jSaraditiksd of the 
first century A.D. we know that seven kinds of 
scales evolved and gave rise to seven types 
of melodies like grdniardgas. The seven types of 
scales and melodies are : sddava, pdheama , sadja- 
grama, madhyamagTdma, sadhdrita, kaisika and kaisika- 
madhyama. The existence of these seven ancient 
scales are fully supported by the Kudumiamalai 
Cave-Inscription* installed by the Pallava King 
Mahendravarman, in the early Chalukyan period, 
seventh century A.D. In Mahabkdraia {300 B.C.) 
and Harivam'sa (200 B.C.) we find the practice 
of the six grdmardgas : t sad-grdmardgadi samadhi- 
yuktam. These grdmardgas had their full play 
even in the third gdndhdragrdma : ( a-ganefhara* 
grdmardgam , which was rendered obsolete in the 
Christian era. The prabandha type of classical 
Brahmagitis and Kapdlagitis also evolved at that 
time, the full descriptions of which are mentioned 
in Sarangadeva’s encyclopaedic work Sahgita- 
Ratnakara of the early thirteenth century. These 
new types of Brahmagitis were aparaniaka, ulfapya, 
sarovindut uttar a, rk, gat fid , panik , etc. It is said 
that they were devised by Brahmabharata, 
the first propagator of the gdndharva . music. 
Sarangadeva says that the Brahmagitis were 
practised with jdti or grama rdgas of different 
scales, registers, rhythms and tempo. 

In the beginning of the Christian era* we 
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come across the SiA'jti literature! which dealt 
mainly with metres and tunes of the Vedic 
stanzas (r«). Some or the Sik^as arc very important 
for the classical music also. The jVtiradUiksa 
describes both vaidika and laukika music* It 
deals with seven kinds of melodics and scales, 
which have been mentioned before. Besides the 
seven melodies or gramardgas, we find that there 
evolved five microtones, which served the basic 
notes of the tonal forms of the gandhan't i music, 
and it has been said before that they were : 
diptd, dyatd, mrdu, madhya and karuna. The names 
of the socailed microtones were given, according 
to their respective inherent sentiments and 
moods; as for example, the microtone diptd 
signifies shirting, glowing or heroic mood, which 
means the sentiment vtra \ dyati i signifies broad¬ 
ness, which means santa ; mrdu signifies softness 
or slackness, which means jugupsa or vibhatsa ; 
madhya signifies intermediate or balancing, which 
means hasya, and karuna signifies compassion, which 
means karuna. In fact, all the eight aesthetic 
sentiments, as described by Bharata, were the 
inherent qualities of the microtoncs, and from 
these, evolved the latter twenty-two microtoncs, 
chandovati , etc. The microtones are useful for 
determining the correct intonation of the tones, 
their bases or grounds and consequently the 
gramas or scales. They are very significant and 
meaningful, because they determine the emotive 
nature of the melodies or ragas. 
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During the time of Bharata (second century 
A.D.), though the gandkarya type of musir played 
an important rdle in the domain of Indian 
music, yet a tendency of rectifying or formalizing 
the tribal and regional tunes was found among 
the progressive communities of people. Bharata 
devised eleven mixed or samkirna jdtiragas and 
jaliraga~gitis, with all the characteristics and 
ahgas, and, therefore, in his time, eighteen types 
of jatiragas and gifts were in practice. The four 
types of regional but classical songs, mdgadhi ., 
ardha-magadhi, sambhabita and prlhttla also evolved 
and they were sung along with the jatis and 
sacred dftrtwdgitis. Some of the hymnal dhruta- 
gitis , which were sung in praise of the gods, were 
known as the i samkirlana, with the name of 
which we are familiar during the time of Vaisnava 
movement in Bengal, in the sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries A.D. 

Bharata developed twenty-two srutis or 
audible subtle notes, based upon the genus-species 
or janya-janake principle and built the whole 
system upon the basis of the socalled live micro¬ 
tones, as described by Narada of the Sifca. 
Bharata discoverd the srutis, by the help of two 
same-sized Vcenas, shiftable and fixed i.e., cala 
and acala. The Vcdic musical instruments, 
kasyapt or kaerhapu ksauni, kimarl, audumiari , 
ghosakd, uana or the latter evolved katydyam with 
hundred strings, pierhora or picchola, etc. were 
developed or moulded into new forms. Some 
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of them were replaced by ncivly devised Vetnas 
like Gatra^ Cilrd 7 Vip&hci} etc. The 

practice of flute or pipe (t'VJiJi) survived with 
its old traditional glory throughout the ages. 
The Vedk drum was modified to some extent 
and out of it, the puskara or mrdahga type of 
drum evolved, which accompanied the ganas, 
jatimga, gramaraga , dhruva, etc. Different kinds of 
time-measures like sama, srotogala, and gopuccha 
evolved with different units or katas like citra, 
nartika, and daksina. Other kinds of jatis like 
nisama, tnrdahga t piuia also came into being. The 
jatis used to keep pace with the musical move¬ 
ments. 

Like dramatic play and different types of 
prabandha-gitis, classical dances with different 
hand-poses and gestures and postures evolved 
as part and parcel of the dramatic music, 
Bharata used two terminologies, »rtta and nriya 
for dance, of which the former signified the dance 
devoid of emotional sentiments (raja) and moods 
fbhdva) and was based on sheer physical gestures 
and movements, supported bv rhythm and tempo 
(tala and laja)^ while the latter conveyed both 
sentiment and mood. This distinction and their 
significance have been made clear by Dhanika, 
Dhanahjaya and Abhinavagupta. During the 
time of Abhinavagupta, at the end of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century- A.D., 
there evolved seven types of dance or nrtta, 
which were accompanied by glia and vadja. 
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The seven types of nrtta were ; sudd ha, gitadi- 
abhinayonmitkha, gana-vadya-taldmisari, uddfianto, 
misrana, misranoddhanla and mikra-misTtma. From 
the uddhanta-nttta, the tandaua type and From 
the sukumara-nfita, the Iosya type of dances 
evolved. Again from tan&ava and Iosya, different 
kinds of classical dances evolved with their 
specific movements of the body and hand-poses. 

After Bharat a, Kohala, Yasdka, Durgasakti, 
Dattila, Sard u la, Matahga and other musicologists 
formulated many new types of melodies. 
Especially in the fourth-seventh century, there 
was a new revival in Indian music, with the 
evolution of numerous sophisticated regional and 
tribal tunes. Some of the foreign non-Ary an 
tunes like sako, iakotilaka, saka~misrita, turuska , 
turuska-todi, turuska-gauda, pulindikd etc, were 
included into the Aryan stock. The iakaraga 
was the national tune of the Scythians. Yasdka 
and Matahga have discussed about five kinds of 
regional type of gstis and they were ; iuddha, 
bhinnd or bhinnako, pesara t gattda and sadhduta. 
These types of ragagitis were known by their 
respective tunes or rdgas. 

Two new and novel ideas evolved during 
Matahga'* time and they were the philosophical 
concept of the theory of musical sound and 
the iastrir and scientific definition of the melody. 
Though melody type or raga was in practice 
From the pre-Christian era, yet Matahga for 
the first time determined it* specific meaning 
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and definition, in the fifth-seventh century A.D. 
He mentioned seventy-three types of subordinate 
melodies or bhasa-ragas, and they were mostly 
regional and aboriginal in nature. 

During the times of Kohala, Yastika, and 
Matanga, the Gupta Rulers were in full power. 
It is said that the poet Kilidasa flourished 
then, though there is a dispute among the 
historians regarding his date. Kalidasa has given 
the murerhunas a very high place and during 
his time, the murcckanhs of the gand&ara-grama, 
survived among the communities of Gandharva, 
\aksa and Kin tiara, The mangala-pTabasidka-gditas 
were also in practice in his time, as they were 
in the pre-Christian era, but the special feature 
of the sacred mahgalagiti of his time was that 
it was sung with one traditional kaisikt and 
one regional botta ragas. The tune or raga botta 
evolved in the land of the Himalayan Bhutils 
i.c. the Bhotadesas like Tibet, Bhutan, etc. 
From this it is understood that there was 
cultural and commercial link between India and 
Bhotadcsa. Many of the dramatic music and 
dances evolved during the time of Kalidasa 
and they were gitis like JvipmTika, jambhclik^ 
khandadhhra , etc., and dances like kfmraka, khandaka 
valantika, and galitaka, etc. 

In the ninth-eleventh century, during the 
time of the Jaina musicologist Pariadeva, two 
kinds of hlapli, jagalaptl and rupakdlapti, evolved 
which formed the basic ground of the mani- 
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Testation oT the tonal forms of the ragas. The 
tunes o| the aboriginal Himalayan tribe, Bhirava 
—Bhairava and Bkairavi were introduced into 
the Aryan stock and they were afterwards 
recognized as the prominent melodies in the 
classical type of music. Besides them, variants 
of tunes or melodies of varati, todt, gauda, gurjan t 
etc. and those of iri and hi stocks, evolved 
to enrich the treasure of Indian classical music. 

In the early thirteenth century, the South 
Indian musicologist Sarangadeva formulated 
twelve kinds of displaced or chromatic notes, in 
addition to the pure seven notes. Before him, 
only two displaced or vtkrta notes, an!am~gandhara 
and kakati-nisada, were current in the system of 
Indian music. During his time we notice that 
the five limbs ( ahgas ) of the Vedic music, praHtua, 
udgUha , pratihara, upadrava and nidhana were used 
with their new names, udgraha, anudgraha, 
saraband ha, dhruvaka and dbhoga, as the music - 
parts or dhatus of the prabandha~g\tis. But their 
names and forms were again changed to some 
extent, towards the sixteenth-seventeenth century 
A.Di 

Besides them, wc find a systematic order 
in the forms and divisions of the classical ragas 
and gitis. As regards the evolution of classical 
types of melodies, we come to know from 
Matahga’s Brkaddeit that the subordinate bhasa 
type of melodics evolved from the ancient parent 
scales or gramas, the nbhasa-ragas from the bhasa 
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ones and the Qatarabhdsa-ragas from the vtbhasa 
ones. Sarangdcva brought a more perfect order 
in the divisions or the ragas and the prabandha- 
gitis. The sis kinds of limbs or ahgas of the 
prabandha-gitis evolved at this time and they 
are : soara, viruda, pada t Una , pata and tala. These 
limbs or ahgas really determined the nature and 
characteristics of the gitis, Gradually the five 
kinds of jatis evolved to specifically classify and 
determine the musical compositions of the gtiis, 
and they were * medial, anandi, dipan }, bhacani 
and tardvali (vide SR, canto IV. 19.) The musical 
compositions were mainly divided into two classes, 
ordered or niryukta and without order or aniryukla, 
The three divisions of the prabandha type of 
music evolved and they were of three classes, 
sMs, all and mpraktrtta. From these three classes, 
7 + 24 + 34 = 65 types of new prabandha-gitis 
evolved. From these, many other subordinate 
types of prabandha-gitis came into being. All 
these classical prabandkas were included under 
three heads, sudd ha, chdyalaga and samkirna or 
ksudra. The above-mentioned dhiumka type of 
the prabandha-gtii may be the forerunner of the 
present dhtuvapada type of music. This type 
was revived by Raja Man of Gwalior, Nayaka 
Gopal, Baiju Baora and other eminent artists 
and lovers of music. The ksudra-giti might have 
been evolved from the dkruvaka-prabandha and 
from the ksudra-giti evolved titrapadd, citrakala , 
the present types of modified dhruvapada and 
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pane hah. Regarding the evolution of these types, 
there are differences of opinion among the 
scholars, Ghanasyama-Narahari of the early 
eighteenth century mentions the types of the 
pancall-gilis in his Sunlit osar a-samgr aha, . The 
contribution of Bengal, in the domain of melodies, 
was also immense. 

Besides the ragas, various types of time- 
measures or talas evolved at this time, with 
different time-units or matrix like hrasva, dlrgfia 
and plain, different features like kala„ mbrga, 
pinda-, ahga , graha and different jails like caiurasra, 
tma f mtfra, khanda and samktrna. Besides various 
types of lute, flute and drum, a new type of 
lute or Vtena was devised by Sarahgadeva himself 
and it was known as the Mssahka-Vetha, 

About the dose of the thirteenth century, 
Amir Khasrau, the Persian Poet and court- 
musician of Sultan Ala-ud-din devised some 
new types of melody and musical instruments. 
He introduced some Persian scales and melodies 
and some of the Qewali type of regional songs, 
in Indian classical Stock. 

In the sixteenth-seventeenth century, Vrnda- 
vana and Mathura became new seats of culture 
of Indian classical music. Goswami Krsnadasa 
Kaviraj, Advaitadasa Goswami, Krsnadasa of 
Gita-Prakasa., Swami Haridasa Goswami and other 
Vaisnava savants revived a new style and form 
of the prabandha dhruvapada music. Emperor 
Akbar helped much to enrich the culture of the 
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dhruvapada. Miari Tansen was a great torch-bearer 
or the traditional as well as newly moulded 
form and technique of the dftrttrapada type, which 
he received from his saint teacher Swarm 
Handasa. He introduced the Sent style of music 
during Akbar s time. Some are of opinion that 
the Sent style of dhruvapada evolved after his 
death, through his worthy descendants. The 
contribution of reltgio-devotional type of music, 
hkcjam or Mira Bii, Suradasa, Kavira and 
others were made at this time. A new type of 
prabandka music, HorUDhamara also evolved in 
connection with the sacred Holi festival of 
Vrndavana. 

Gradually the kheyat type of music evolved 
with a new style and embellishment, by the side 
of the dhruvapada , to suit the taste of the 
progressive society. It was more imaginative and 
decorative, but light in its form than the 
dhruvapada. It was first introduced by Sultan 
Hussan Shirque of jaunpur and then developed 
by Sadarang, Adarahg and others. Next thumri, 
with us three styles—Lucknow, Banaras and 
Punjabi evolved to enrich Indian music and it 
had an intense aesthetic appeal. Gradually dadra, 
sadra, tappa, tarana, ga z at and such other light 
but decorative types of music came into being. 

As regards the evolution of basic scales or 
metas, we find that from the beginning of the 
classical age (600 B.C.) the gramas played an 
important role in the basic scales. Afterwards 
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the murcc&aMS that evolved from the gramas, 
played the function of those gramas, to determine 
the specific forms or structures of the ragas. In 
the fourteenth-sixteenth century, fifteen parent 
scales or mdas evolved through Madhava-Vidya- 
ranya, the renowned Vedanmt of the Sankara 
school. In 1550, twenty basic scales evolved as 
the source of a host of melodics in the time 
of Pundarika-Vitthala. Pundarika was contem¬ 
porary to Emperor Akbar, It should be remind¬ 
ed that new nomenclatures of the scale i mda 
or 'thata came into being, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Pandit Somanath (1609 
A.D.) was credited with coining the term ‘meffl’ 
and ‘thaia. We find in his Ragalivodha the lines : 
‘milanli vargi-bkavariti raga yatreti tadasrayak svara- 
sathasthana~pisesa mtlah ; 'thata' iti bhasayam' .* 
Before him, Madhava-Vidyaranya, Pundarika* 
V it t ha la and other musicologists devised and 
divided the melodies (rag/tf), according to the 
genus-species or janya-janaka scheme. Somanath 
devised twenty-three parent scales. All the 
musicologists of that time determined a standard 
or basic scale (suddka-tkata), for determining the 
nature of the structure of the ragas. During the 
lime of Pandit Locana-Kavi, Pandit Ahobala, 
Pandit Ramamatya, different numbers of scales 
evolved as the fountainhead of numerous ragas. 
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In 1620 A.D,, during Venkatamakhi’s time, 
seventy-two basic scales or tnelakartas evolved in 
the South Indian system of music, and only 
nineteen out of them were current in his life-time. 

During Kavi Locana’s time (middle of the 
sixteenth'seventeenth century), we find that twelve 
scales or samtfianas (as he named the scale) were 
sufficient to determine the forms of the ragas. 
Pandit Visnu-narayana Bhatkhande devised ten 
parent scales and they have been accepted in 
the present North-Indian H indust ha nj system of 
music. 

As in North India, so we find the evolution 
of different types of music in South India, 
Types of music like krti, padam, varnarn, rdga- 
Tnofika, javaH, paltivi, etc, evolved according to 
the creative taste of the South Indian society. 
Different art music like saneari-giti, iaksana-giti, 
ragango-rctga-laksmana-giti, jatisvara, svarajdti and 
other different types of kb tana like di vyanama, 
ulsava-sampradaya, manasa-puja, Vedanta, etc. and 
namanaH type of music evolved. Besides them, 
various types of folk music like lavant, kavadi- 
eiudtt, tappan and amani, etc, are also worth- 
mentioning in this connection. 

Different types of classical and folk music 
evolved in different times, in Bengal. The earyd 
and retjra gltis of the Mahayani Buddhists evolved 
in the el event h-twc!veth century AD, as religio- 
dcvotional songs and they were sung with 
classical melodies like ramakiri, gu/jart, bhairavl , 
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bkairava, vasanta > kindola, mallari, etc. The classical 
talas were used in them. The prabandka-gitis of 
Jayadeva s Gttagomnda were remarkable contri¬ 
bution to Indian music. The rdgas } used in the 
padagitis of Gltagovinda, can correctly be presented 
even in these days, by changing the tonal arrange¬ 
ments of mukhari {similar to the present form 
of kdpht) to the present standard scale, vilavala. 
Treatises of the 16th-l 7th century and especially 
of Pandit H rd ay a-Naray ana's Hrdayakautuka are 
very helpful in this respect. As for example, 
gurjari-raga was in the gaurt scale, during the time 
of Jayadeva (twelfth century A.D.), but it is 
now in the bhairava scale, with rsabha and dhaivata 
as flat or chromatic ( komala ) notes. It should 
be remembered that in the nineteenth century 
radical changes overtook scale, melody and note. 

In the fourteenth-fifteenth century A.D., 
the KrsM-ktTiana evolved out of the remains of 
carya, gltagovinda, mahgalagiti, panealt, etc. and it 
was enriched in the hands of Vadu Candldasa 
of Niinnura, Vidyapati, Umapati-dhar, Umapati- 
ojha and others, f he nama-kirtana, evolved 
in the fifteenth century, was devised by 
Sri Caitanya. During this period, padovalis, 
composed of vrajabuli, were developed by a host 
of Vaisnava savants, like Ramananda Ray, 
Yasoraja Khan, Murarigupta, Naraharidasa, 
V asudev Ghose, Mldhava Ghose, Ramananda 
Basu, Vahsivadana-dasa, Nayanananda, Valaraiba- 
dasa, Sivananda Cakravurty and others. In 
6 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century, Thakur 
Narottama-dasa devised a new type of classical 
kirtana, which was known as the rasa or lila- 
kirtana . It was designed after the form of the 
dkmmpada pra&andha , in slow tempo {vilamvita- 
laya). The Vaisnava conference of Khetari is 
memorable in this connection. The gourarandrika 
of the lild-kirtana evolved at this time. In the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century, there evolved 
different schools of padasati-kiTtana : maneharasahi , 
rdmhdti or rentii, mandarini , jhadkhnndi, etc. The 
classical type of lila-kirlana, devised by Thakur 
Narottama, was included in the gaderhati or 
garanhati school, as it evolved from the Garanhati 
division. Different patterns of time-measures 
or talas also evolved to suit the types of 
kirtana. 

Besides kirtana, different types of classico- 
folk and folk songs evolved and they were : 
yatrd, kavigana, jhumtira, yoga and haul gilis, 
bhativali, jari, sari, mampuri-kirtana , etc. The 
socio-mystic songs of Kaviguru Rabindranath, 
Dwijendralal, Rajanikanta, Atulprasad and Kazi 
Nazrul are the treasures of Indian music. The 
different types of music of Bihar, Orissa, Assam, 
Himacala>Pradesa, Kabul, Kandahara and those 
of the Greater India have also added to the 
stock of Indian music. In the early twentieth 
century, the modern type of music evolved 
from the mixture of different tunes, classical 
and folk, getting free scope in the hands of the 
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creative artists of modern India, , New types of 
music will continue to be evolved in future, as 
man’s intuition and creative power grow or 
change. The music of India will move forward 
with its new and novel forms and techniques, 
as progression and change form the stuff of the 
society. 


Chapter Focr 
EVOLUTION OF RAGA 

' The story of the evolution of the rhgas is generally / 
connected with a mythico-religious legend, where 
a divine couple, Siva and Parvati or Naravana 
and Laksmi plays an important role. But this 
legend had its origin in the latter period, when 
the genus-species {sa manya - v iiesa ) or causc-eflect 
(. karya-karana ) principle came into being, in the 
domain of Indian music. This ideational 
principle was more materialized when the male- 
female scheme of the ragas was adopted during 
the sixteenth-seventeenth century. The mediaeval 
authors of music did not overlook the scientific 
and psychological principles behind the evolution 
of the rages. At that time they adopted, in 
their process, the mythico-rcligious idea for 
spiritualizing the sphere of Indian music, i 
We find the influence of two main religious 
schools, Saiva and Vaisnava, originated from 
Siva and Visnu—one presiding deity of the 
non-Aryans and the other, the god of the 
Aryans. But this mythico-rcligious element was 
quite unknown in Indian music, in the beginning 
of the Christian era. In the fifth-seventh century 
A.D., we find the evolution of philosophical 
ideas in Indian music, which was connected 
with the evolution of microtones (jnrfi) and 
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tones (jiJifrdj) From the causal sound or nada. 
U'e find this idea dearly in Matahga's Brhadde'si 
when be says, 

I da mm sampravaksyami nida-laksmana- 

cn nt ta rn am / 

Na nadena vina gitam na nadena vina 

svarah // etc. 1 

Some are of opinion that the post-Bharata 
musicologists, like Kohala, Vastika, Matahga and 
others got this philosophical idea from the 
great Epic, Makabharata (300 B.C.), which states, 
Tatraika-guna akasah safada ityeva sa smrtah / 

% * * * 

Sadjarsbhah gandharo madhyamah-pancama 

smrtah // 

At ah pa ram tu vijneyo nisado dhaivatastatha // 

* * * # 

Evam vahuvidho jneyah sabda ikasasambhavah j 
Akasamuttamarn bhutam ahamkarastatah parah / 
Ahamkarat para buddhih buddheratma tatah 

parah jj 3 
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That is, sound is the product of the dkdsa i.c., 
ether or wind. The ether is known as the fine 
matter, but the ego is finer than the ether. 
Again buddhi or shining intelligence is finer 
than the ego, and, in the final analysis, it has 
been seen that Atman or the immortal soul is 
finer than the intelligence. The contention of 
the MahdbHdrata is that the causal sound or ndda 
is consequently the deathless Atman, and all the 
gross phenomena evolved from it. 

Matanga also describes about the causal 
sound or ndda, from which music, with all its 
manifestations evolved. He says that the nada 
as the determinate ( saguna ) Brahman, shines 
as Brahma, the creator, Visnu, the preserver and 
Mahesvara, the destroyer. 

At any rate the rdgas evolved through the 
process of gradual evolution. As for example, 
from the pure type of the jatiragas, the mixed 
jatiragas evolved; from both these types of 
the jatiragas, the grdmardgas evolved and from 
the grama rdgas evolved the formalized del 1 rdgas. 

In the beginning of the Classical Age 
(600-500 B.C,) and at least during the age of 
the Rdmdyana (400 B.C.), we find that the 
rdgas {jatiragas) had their seats or bases in the 
gramas , sadja, madhyama and gdndhdra. The 
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gramas or the cluster of different sets of seven 
notes were recognized at that time as the basic 
scales. The spanning of the notes or mutcckanas 
were also prevalent in the time of the Ramayana, 
and we get the reference to them as f stham- 
mUrcchtma-kovidau'*, etc. In the Gupta period (320- 
600 A.D.), we find that poet Kalidasa (100 
B.C.—400/450 A.D.) also mentions the gramas and 
muTcchanas : f murcckanam uismaranh’ 4 or ‘murcckana- 
parigrhita katiikaih* , etc. Mallinath, the commenta¬ 
tor, says about the slokas as ‘titsahgt ta malina- 
vasane * * murcchanam vimarantt* He mentions : 

Sadja-madhyama-namanau gramau gayanti 

manavah / 

Na tu gandhara-namanim sa labhyo deva- 

yonibhih If 7 

From the context of the itokas it is understood 
that the gandhara-grama was only practised by 
the Gandharvas and Kinnaras, the semi-divine 
music-loving people of the north-western region 
of India, and the three gramas with their 
constituent twenty-one (7x3 “21) murcchanas 
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were prevalent during the time of Kalidasa. 
Gradually the gramas were replaced by murtchanas, 
which were prevalent long before Sarangadeva 
(early thirteenth century A.D.), Afterwards the 
murcehanas were again replaced by mdas or 
nutakarm, during the time of the Pandit Somanath, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century*. 

It may be asked whether the jatis were 
the ragas (melody-types) by themselves or not. 
But what is a ( rdga ? Bharata (second century 
A-D.) has not given any definition of a rd£a, 
though he mentions the word ( rdga’ at least five 
times, in his Miyasastra. We get a dear defini¬ 
tion of it in Matanga’s Brh&ddisi, in the fifth- 
seventh century A.D. He says that the sound, 
which tinges i.c., attracts and makes an impression 
upon the mind of the living beings, h known 
as 'raga : 'ranjako janaciitdndm sa ca rdga udahrtah' \ 
It has already been said that according to 
Kallinath, a glti is called a rhga, when it is 
possessed oi ten specific characteristics : 'dafo- 
laksana-laksitam glfatn Taga-sabdenabhidhiyate*. The 
ten characteristics or essintials {da’sa-laksanas) arc 
described by Bharata in his JVatyaiastra as, 

Grahamsau tara-mandrau ca nyasopanyasa eva ca / 
Aipatvam ca vahutvam ca sadavaudavite tatha //“ 

The time ol Bharata was undoubtedly an 
epoch-making one, as some fundamental laws 
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and systems of Indian music were made with 
a fresh outlook, for better or fuller realization 
of music. He adopted ten essentials which were 
the notes, initial, sonant, higher, lower, closing 
or concluding, medial, rare, abundant, hexatonic 
and pentatonic. Matahga (fifth-seventh century 
A.D.) also followed the scheme of ten essen¬ 
tials. Some maintained different views, as we 
know from Sarahgadeva’s statement: ‘kapityeva- 
mahustratodaia * adding three more, namely sam- 
tiyasa, sinyasa and anlaramarga. But Kallinath 
said ; l yadyapi Bharata-Matangadibhih s a duty as a- 
vinyasayor viddryasritatvdd apanyasc ntardhavenantara* 
margasya apt amsddi-avayavanamanyo * * prthaguddeio 
napeksita, iti dasakam jdti4aksanamiiyuktam\ 10 
Kallinath’s contention was that as Bharata, 
Matahga and other musicologists included 
samnydsa and vinyasa in the category of apanydsa, 
and atantaramarga in that of amsa, so they were 
not regarded as separate essentials, and, therefore, 
ten essentials were accepted by all. 

The essentials are the determining charac¬ 
teristics of the rdgas. How, what do we mean by 
graha and amsa ? The word graha connotes the 
idea of the initial note, from where the mani¬ 
festation of a raga begins, or wherefrom the 
song or the part of the song takes its start: 
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( yat praurttam bhaved gdnam* , 1! whereas aihsa denotes 
the dominant or sonant, where a toga takes on its 
fuller manifestation and from where it begins : 
*tatra amso nama * *, jasmin nasati ragastu 

yasmdccaiva praaartate. 13 It should be remem¬ 
bered that Bharata took graha and aihsa, in the 
same sense, which is evident from his definition 
of both graha and amsa : 

Grahastu sarva-jatinamamsa eva hi kirtitah , 

Yat pravrttam bhaved-gin am so*rhso graha- 

vikalpitah // 1J 

It is also proved by the definition of the sonant 
itself: ‘jasmin sasti ragastu —amsa, and ‘yasmat 
caiva pravartate' = graka. 1 * 

During the time of Matahga of the Brhaddeht, 
we find some changes in the social environment 
as well as in the taste and temperament of the 
people. Matanga dealt with the problems of 
graha and amsa > in a very ingenious way. He 
said that the starting note of the jaliraga is the 
initial or graha : Uatradau jatyadi~prayogo grhyte yena 
asaa grahah' iS , but it is not prominent like amia t 
*graha hi apradkanabhutak\ whereas the sonant, 
being universal and cause of the manifestation 
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of rdga, is prominent; 'tbga-janakaltad vyapakaim- 
rca amkasya tva pradhanyam , 16 Furthers Matanga 
said that though the ancient authorities like 
Bharata and others considered both the initial 
and prominent notes as essential for the jdtirdgas, 
yet they were interpreted in relation to dominant 
and subordinate i.e, sajiwddi and anuvddi notes : 
*yadyapi iaTva-jdlindm grahomsaka pradhambhuta 
ityu tsa rga-si ddham^ tathapi sum vadi-anu vadi-vidh ina 
codyate , IT Gradually the mhia became familiar 
with the new name of vadi, which means that 
which says about or manifests the rdga : l vadandt 
ragojanakatvad va vddV. 1 * 

The new nomenclature of the dominant 
note perhaps evolved during Matanga's time, 
in the fifth-seventh century A.D., and both the 
terminologies, athsa and vddt were current in 
Sarahgadeva’s time, in the early thirteenth 
century A.D. Kali math said that the word vadi 
conveyed the same idea of creating pleasing 
sensations, as the word amsa did : ‘sa vadi 
yogyatd-vaidt amiah syat, raktkvyanjakatvdt\ i ' > But, 
yet, there was a difference between amid and 
vadi, though Bharata used them in the same 
sense. He said ( nanu amso graba ill Bharaisdesena 
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sarvtsu api amka-dkarmesu grahasya prapianiy na 
ksvalam vdditmmeva dharmahy api tu vadilcadi- 
calttstayamaphi tayatbhtda iti’. 20 Simhabhupala 
supported this view of Kallinath. 

Again we find a peculiarity in the applica¬ 
tion of both the initial and dominant notes, 
in the jaivraga, as Bharata considered them as 
more than one. As for example, the jatiraga, 
safaX was possessed of three initial notes and 
three dominant notes, sadjay madhyama and 
dhairata . Such was also the case with other 
jatirdgas, both pure and mixed. The number 
of the initial and dominant notes might also 
be considered as more than three, and according 
to Bharata the total number of the dominant 
notes, as used in the ancient sadjagrama and 
madhyamagrama, were 63 : ‘dvai gramahirtam jatinam 
saruasdmapi * * amsa-slri-sasthirvijntyah . 1J1 That 
was the case with graha : f cah>a tatha grahah 

We know from the cultural histories of the 
ancient nations of the world that some of them, 
in the Near East and the West* adopted the 
scheme of the initial, final and dominant notes, 
in their systems of music, but it should be noticed 
that they rarely considered the same note as 
both initial and dominant, as Bharata did, and 
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there lies the fundamental difference between 
the system of Bharata and those of the foreign 
nations. Besides, there were also other differ cnees 
between the ancient system of Indian music and 
those of the Near East and the West. 

We have already said that Bharata’s scheme 
of graka of the raga was modified in the 
latter musicology, to some extent, Sarahgadeva 
did not admit Bharata’s doctrine : l tatra yah 
svaro'fhiah sa eva grahak \ 33 He rather modified 
the scheme or system and said : V atra amsa- 
grakayoranyataroktau ttbkaya-grahah 2 * (SR. 1. 7. 31). 
Kallinath made it explicit, when he said : 
‘yatra knot it amsa eua ucyate^-m grehah, yatra ca 
graha eua ucyaie—na tu am&ah'. 2 * So we find 
that the scheme of the essentials were modified 
from time to time, to suit the system of music, 
according to the taste and temperament of the 
changing society. 

Regarding (3) nyasa or concluding note, 
Bharata said : 'nyasa fit ahga-samaptau* , M The 
ahga means ‘part’ or portion of the song or 
musical composition. That is, where the mani¬ 
festation of a raga or an alapa ends, it is called 
nyasa. (4) The a pa nyasa means the medial stop. 
Matahga said : 'yatra samaptamiva gilam pralu 
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bhasate sopanyasah' n The apanyasa appears in the 
vidari or compositions of the songs. It forms 
generally the former part of the melody or $ong: 
i fihgamadhyi apanydsa era sydt' , 2a (5) The samnydsa 

means a note which is not antagonistic to the 
sonant, and remains in the part of the composi¬ 
tion of the song. (6) The vinyasa note functions 
like the samnyasa, but it remains in the latter 
part of the song. (7) The dpatva means rarity 
i.e., rare use of the note in the raga. It is of 
two kinds, anabkydsa and lahghana. In anabkyasa- 
alpatva, notes are dropped other than the sonance, 
and when the note rarely touches the composi¬ 
tion of the raga, it is called lahghana-alpatva : 
*svardndin iahghanat anabhyasacca sakrduccaranams 9 
(8) The vahutva means abundance of the notes, 
in the raga. (9) The antaramdrga generally 
avoids nyasa, apanyasa, vinyasa , samnyasa, graha and 
amsa, and from time to time incorporates the 
dual functions of the alpatva , mentioned above, 
in consonance with amsa, etc. (10) The tara 
is the note of the higher octave (j uptakes), and 
(11) the ntandra , of the lower octave. (12) The 
sadavatva and (13) the audavatva i.e., hexatonic 
and pentatonic forms of the ragas arc constituted 
out of six and five notes respectively. These 
last two essentials constitute the patterns of the 
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ragas. Sararigadeva also adopted the scheme of 
ten essentials in aldpa and alapti? for the mani¬ 
festations (avirbhdva) of the ragas. 

Now, it is clear that the ten essentials, as 
devised or adopted by Bharat a, in the second 
century A.D., or the thirteen essentials, as 
adopted by some post-Bharata musicologists, 
were the determining characteristics of the jdti- 
TOgas t gra7nardgas> and bhasa f ribkasd, antarabhdsa , 
and all kinds of ahga and formalized desi ragas. 
But after thirteenth-fourteenth century, they were 
not recognized as essential, and in the nineteenth- 
twentieth century, when there came a great change 
in the domain of North Indian classical music, 
the ten essentials have been, truly speaking, 
limited only to the theoretical knowledge of 
music. 

Bharata also adopted the scheme of cycle 
of the fifth and cycle of the fourth, for 
the determination of the ragas. The same 
process is found in the Pythagorian system of 
music, that evolved in about 582—507 B.C. 
Pythagoras constructed his diatonic scale, with 
the help of the series of fifths = F + C + G + D 
+A+E+B, Edward Macdowel! says in his 
Critical and Historical Essays (1912) : ‘It was said 
of Pythagoras that he had studied twelve years 
with the Magi in the temples of Babylon ; had 
lived among the Druids of Gaul and the Indian 
Brahmins ; had gone among the priests or Egypt, 
witnessed their most secret temple rites. In 
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ancient Greece there were in use over fifteen 
different modes (scales), each one common to 
the part of the country, in which it originated. 
At the time of Pythagoras there were seven 
modes in general, and each mode or scale was 
composed of two sets of 4 notes=4 + 4=8. 
Theodore M. Finney is of opinion that 
Pythagoras found the tone relationships of the 
octave, the fifth and the fourth, correspond 
to the numerical relationships 2 : 1, 3 : 2, 4 : 2. 
He supposed that these three simple ratios were 
the basis of a principle which could he extended 
to define the intervals of the third, the sixth, 
and the second. Now cycle of the fifth and 
cycle of the fourth, as observed by Pythagoras 
(about 582*591 B.C.), were exactly the same 
as the sadja-pancama and sadja^madhyama b/iavas, 
adopted by Bharata of the Jfatya&astra, in the 
second century A.D. Some are of opinion that 
Bharata borrowed the scheme of cycles of the 
fifth and the fourth, together with that of the 
essentials (dasa~lakianas) from the Greek system, 


30 . The daia-ldhanas are the ten essentials that qualify 
and determine the real nature of the tagas. The 'iakiaita' 
connotes the idea of a name or a thing. The derivative 
meaning of iaksana is ■qtwn q or 

ifn nramq' > That is, that which enlightens, is taksana, The 
Indian logic defines it as i 

The btktana, therefore, falls into the category that diffe¬ 
rentiates a thing at first, and then makes it known for 
our practical purpose, Bopadeva defines it as an 
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modified by Pythagoras. But it seems to be an 
assumptive view, as similar ideas might simul¬ 
taneously evolve in two or more civilized 
countries. There is no genuine proof that one 
has been fashioned on the ideal or out of the 
materials of the other. Again from the history 
of the world it is known that there were 
many interchanges of ideas and cultures between 
different civilized countries of the East and the 
West. The fact of one country being benefited 
by the other, in the fields of art, science and 
culture, does not prove blind imitation of 
the one by the other. Regarding the antiquity 
of Indian music, SwamI Abhedananda says: 
‘The dawn of Aryan civilization broke for 
the first time on the horizon, not of Greece 
or Rome, not of Arabia or Persia, but of India, 
which may be called the motherland of metaphy¬ 
sics, philosophy, logic, astronomy, science, art, 
music and medicine, as well as of truly ethical 
science and religion. * * The Hindus first 
developed the science of music from the 

( obhijrianam' or a kind of knowledge that manifests an 
object. Therefore laksana is known as a determining principle 
that constitutes an inherent and indispensihlc part of an 
object. It assumes the aspects of both qualitative relation 
and; quality itself, that make an object known what realty 
it is, and this is the psychological value and logical 
concept Of a laksana of a thing or an object. Bharata 
describes ten laksan<ts t in his Nalyoiaslra to determine the 
jatis as the ragas, that please and soothe the hearts of 
men and animals. 
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chanting of the Vcdic hymns. The Sama Veda 
was especially meant for music. And the scale 
with seven notes and three octaves w'as known 
in India centuries before the Greeks had it. 
Probably the Greeks learnt it from the Hindus. 
It will be interesting to you to know that 
Wagner was indebted to the Hindu science 
of music, especially for his principal idea of the 
‘leading motive 1 ; and this is perhaps the reason 
why it is difficult for many Western people to 
understand Wagner’s music. He became familiar 
with Eastern music through Latin translations, and 
his conversation on this subject with Schopenhauer 
is probably already familiar to you’. 31 

Narad a of the Siksa (first century A.D.) 
mentions ten determining qualities (daia-gunas) 
of the gitis and not of the rajjar. Sirangadeva 
also describes these ten qualities in his SaiigHa- 
Ratnakara (vide SR. 4. 373-378), and he specially 
lays stress upon the qualities, madhuryam or 
madhuram (sweetness) and lavanja (lustre), which 
intensify the power of the jifis or rdgas 
that please and soothe the minds of the 
people: * madhuram dhuya-iavanya-purnam jana- 

manokarant . ,3J Now, it should be mentioned in 
this connection that Matahga expounds seven 
types of songs or gitis in terms of the melodies 
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or ragas, and they were: iuddka, Minna or 
bhinnaka, gaudl, raga, sadharani, bhasa and uibhasa. 
At that time (fifth-seventh century) it was the 
custom to describe the ragas in terms of the gttis 
and vice versa. And though Narada determines 
ten qualities of the gitis and not of the clearly 
defined ragas, yet it should be understood that 
the qualities are meant for the ragas also. Now, 
all these ten qualities, together with the ten 
characteristics {dasa-laksana) determine the intrinsic 
nature of a raga. 

Did these qualities and characteristics exist 
in the jalis, as described in the Ram&yana ? 
Viilrmki says : 

Pathye geye ca madhuram pramanai stribhi- 

ranvitam / 

Jatibhih saptabhiryuktam t an tri-lay a-sama- 

nvitam // 

R asa ih s r hga ra-karuna-hasy a-ra ud ra- bh a yanata ih / 
Vtradibhir-rasairyuktam kavyametadgayatam // 
Tau tu gandharva-tattvajnau sthana-murcchana- 

kovidau / 

Bhratarau svara-sampannau gandharvaviva 

rupinau //** 
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Both the commentaries Siromani and Gotinda 
state that the seven jSitis were pure {suddha) in 
their types. They also quote the citation of the 
great authority, Sandilya who says : 

Sarva-gita-samadharo jatirityabhidhiyate (j 3 * 

Sadj! cava (ha naisadi dhaivati pah cam! tatha / 
MadhyamI caiva gandhari saptami tvarsabhi 

mata / 

That isi pure type of seven jatis, as described by 
Valmiki, were sadjh drsabhi, gemdhari, mddkyaml, 
pdjfcami, dhaivati and naisadi. They had their 
full play in the three octaves, bass, medium 
and high. They were possessed of murcchanasi 
three registers, rhythm and tempo, and eight 
emotional sentiments and moods. Regarding 
'pathyai* Abhinavagupta says in his commentary 
Abkinambharaii that when the composition {sakitya) 
is possessed of six afamharasy like seven dtsi 
{i laukika ) notes, three octaves, four i m arnas t two 
kinds of kdhu, sakamksd (with motive) and 
(without motive), eight aesthetic senti¬ 
ments, and high and low intonations, it is called 
t pathya\ or ''gey a i i svara-s(hans-varna-kakkaiaiiika- 
rahgd-ii sat atralamkara-sabdena vivaksitdm, etairhi 
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bhusUam kaoya-pathyamay ate* * . 36 To determine the 
etymological significance of the word 'pathya, 
he says : 'svardnam yadrak ti-p ra aha twtva-ma nuratta* 
namqyam tattydgenacca-nua-madhjamasthana-spariita- 
matrani pdthopayogiti darsilam. Tadi hi svaragata 
raktih etc. 37 From this it is understood that 
when the combination of notes, underlying the 
jdtis or pa thy as, contains the propensity of 
creating pleasing and soothing sensations in the 
minds of living beings, it is known as a *raga. 
There remain the vibrating waves of the sweet 
sounds (anuramna irtti or sakti), in the raga, The 
Ramqyana describes the intrinsic nature and power 
of the jatis ; 

Tau capi madhuram raktam sva-cittayata- 

ni'svanam If 

Tant rl-lay a-vad atv a r t h am visr utartha mag a yat am / 
Hladayat sarva-gatrani manamsi hrdayaui ca / 

Sro trasraya-suk ha m gey am tadubhati jana- 

samsadi jj 39 
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Here the words ‘madkttram, ‘raktam, 1 hlddayat 
sama-gatrdni manamsi hrdaydni ra\ ‘sTOlrdhayam 
svkham, ‘srotrndm harsa-vardhanam , etc. clearly 
express the same meaning as hajyatt yena yah 
kaklt'^ 'ranjako jana-cittanani' etc., mentioned 
fay Matahga in the Brhaddesi. 

Regarding the last Uofca of the first canto 
of the fourth chapter : ‘hladayat sarva-gahani 
manamsi hrdaydm ca\ the commentary Siramani 
states : * irotrasraya-sukkam srotram karna-sartkuli 

dhayo yasya taechrotrasrayam stolen dtiyam tasya sukhatn 
yasmdt tat. Sarva-gdtrdni nikhildsayavdn manamsi 
hrdaydni * * hlddayat gey am ganam , etc. 41 The 
commentary Bhusana also admits: * * hlddayat 
sukkayat stotra srayasukham iretram karnasahkuli 
taddirayarn stotrendriyam tat sukham * * geyam 

ganam * #. 43 From these statements it appears 
that the jdtis, as mentioned in the Rdmayana } 
were no other than the rdgas. Some are of 
opinion that the pleasing and soothing capacities 
are not the only qualities for determining the 
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nature of the rdgas, but ten characteristics like 
initial {graha ) and final {nyasa) t etc. notes are 
also necessary* together with the harmonic 
relations or consonance (svara~samvada) between 
the notes, first and fourth (s ad}a and madhyamd ), 
and first and fifth (sadja and pancama). But 
the ten characteristics ( dasa-laksana ) of a raga, 
as devised or discoursed by Bharata, are of later 
origin (second century A.D.). Previously Le. 
before the Christian era, the nature of melodics 
were known or determined by the ten qualities 
{dasa-gu/ias}, as described by Narada of the 
Siksa . 43 They were known as pleasing and sooth* 
ing propensities, Kallinath admits that as 
the grctmaragas arc possessed of tinging Le. pleasing 
quality, they are known as ragas : ‘{as am apt 
rdhjanat rhgatvam ca voddhavyam ,* 4 

The notes of the ragas are also composed 
of some pitches, having pleasing sweet vibrations 
{anuranana), and each note is possessed of some 
aesthetic sentiments that bring life to the ragas. 
As for example, sadja induces the heroic {veera), 
furious { raudra ) and amazing {adbhuta) emotions, 
i sab ha has an appeal to the emotion of fearful¬ 
ness (bhay&naka), gandhara appeals to the sense 
of pathos or koruna, madhyama and panchama appeal 
to the sentiments of the basic creative impulse 


43. Saruiigadeva also describes these ten qualities of the 
raga, in his Sahgita■ Ratndkara , IV. 373—378. 
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(jrAgara) or the humorous etc. Narada 

describes five kinds of subtle notes, which form the 
genus of the latter evolved twenty-two microtones 
(jrufis), as described by Bharata of the 
Mtyaiastra. The genus-species scheme was the 
source of the living emotions of the ragas. 

Indian music possesses a spirit of its own. 
It is synthetic and contemplative, and so its 
tendency is inwarding and concentrating. The 
microtones are the basic constituents of the seven 
tones, and Dattila calls them avadhana or rapt 
attention, to be used in the gandhatva-gana. The 
microtones are saturated with emotional sentiments 
{rasas)* and though they create different moods in 
different settings of notes, yet they are balanced in 
a concentrated peaceful state that brings the 
divergent modifications of the mind to meditation, 
leading to the attainment of Godconsciousness. 
The ragas are, in truth, the different settings 
of living emotions that work as means to an 
end. The permanent or sthayi namas of the ragas 
and the alaihkaras , like prasannadi, prasannania, etc. 
create prasada or balance of mind, which promises 
the sincere artists and lovers of music permanent 
peace and tranquil happiness even in this earth, 
full of sorrows and tears. 

Now, from this viewpoint it will not be an 
unreasonable hypothesis that both the pre¬ 
historic and Vcdic music were possessed of 
qualities, like madhura, rakta, pros anna, etc. and 
aesthetic sentiments, which used to create 
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pleasing and inspiring sensations in the mind of 
living beings. The tunes of the seven-stringed 
lute or Veenc, and crude flute, discovered from 
the mounds of the pre-historic Indus Valley 
cities, had in them the charming power and 
pleasing quality. The flutes, lutes and drums 
used to accompany the vocal music which was 
much more developed than the ancient 

primitive music of the savage nations. In the 
Vedic time, music was cultured with seven 
notes and different combinations of them 
used to create some tonal designs or forms, 
which might have been known as melodies. 
The Vedic music had also its own grammar, 
which was divided into Siksa and Prdti- 
iakhya. It observed the rules and prescribed 
methods, for singing and chanting the sdmagdnas, 
and for that purpose it used different metres, 
registers, rhythm and tempo, and different 
emotional sentiments. So it can be assumed 
that though the pre-historic and Vedic music 
were not possessed of the sonant-consonant 
{vadi-samvadi} relation and the scheme of ten 
determining characteristics (dasa-faksaw) that 
evolved in later time, yet they were not devoid of 
some pleasing melodic patterns. Let us, therefore, 
leave this very controversial matter to the future 
historians of music. 

This much is quite certain that there were 
melody-types or ragas in the age of the Ramajiana 
(400 B.C-), in the form of the jaiis. They were 
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known as the basic ragas. In the Mahdbhdrbta 
and Khila-‘ffarivathsa i we find the descriptions 
of the gramaragas, which evolved from the jalis 
or jdtirdgas : *jdti-sambkulatvat gramaragani. Perhaps 
there were six main gramaragas (‘ sadgramaragadi- 
samadki-yuklam) and they were fully played in the 
gramas, sadja, madhyataa and gandhara {‘d-gandhara- 
grama-ragam gahgavataranam tatka ). A reference to 
Brahma or Brahmabharata, the first promulgator 
of classical gandkarva type of music, can be 
traced in Eharatas Natyasastra** and Matahga's 
Brkaddesi.* 6 Brahma says that there were only 
five gramaragas, used as stage-songs [natyagltis], and 
they were : sadjagrama, madkyamagrdma, sddhdrita, 
haisika-madhyama and haisika* 7 The time of 
Brahmabharata is ascribed to 600-500 B.C. 
During the time of Mahabharata-Harisamsa (300-200 
B.C.) the grdmardga, sadava probably evolved and 
was added to the group of the five gramaragas* 
In the Jdaradisiksa, we find again the seven grama¬ 
ragas, which were current even in the seventh- 
ninth century A.D., as is evidenced by the 
Kudimiyamalai Cave Inscription of South India. 

45, Vide NS. (Kasi ed.), 32,453-454. 

46. Vide BrhaddiFi {Travaneore ed*), p. B7. 

47* g# b nmrom; to * vr. \ 

toi to* to h 

ntfi hh f5: i 
TTOsmRf^H; i 

This Iteha has been quoted by Matahga in his 
Bfhaddtn, in different way, and Mataiiga mentions the 
name of Brahma, as its compiler. 
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Dr, Krisnasvami Aiyangar also admits it in his 
Same Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 
{1942). He says r ‘Mahendra seems to have 
been a patron of music as well, and a short 
musical treatise referable to his time is inscribed 
on the face of the great Siva Temple at 
Kudimiyamatel in the Pudukkottai state so that 
Mahendra in particular was a patron of art 
as well as of religion’, Kudimiyamalai literally 
means the hill of Him who has the Sikha. It is 
the Sikhanaihasvami temple near the Melaikkovil, 
‘This huge inscription', says R. Sathyanarayana, 
‘is engraved on a rock on the slope of the hill 
behind the Sikhanathasvami temple. The end- 
signs and some of the last letters of the lines of 
the final sections of the inscription are obscured 
by the rock-cut mandupam in front of the 
Melaikkovil, but otherwise the writing In the 
pdhugrantha characters, containg all the headings 
and the colophon in samkrta except a line in 
tamil at the end. It contains quadruple group¬ 
ings of musical notes pertaining to the seven 
archaic htddhagramarctgas — madkpajnagrama t sadja~ 
gratnGj s&dAarita, pdneamo, kaiiika-rnsdhyatna and 
kaiHka in vogue in ancient India. * * Unfortu¬ 
nately, a similar inscription at Tirumayyam 
near Padukkottai was erased in greater part at a 
later period and is now almost in an undeci¬ 
pherable condition. * * The inscription is 
believed to have been composed in the seventh 
century A.D. on the strength of scriptoroal and 
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other evidence. Its author is generally believed 
to be Mahenrda Vikrama Varman I of the 
Pa Havas. Though the inscription was discovered 
as early as in 1904 and edited by P. R. Bhandar- 
kar in 1914 with commentary with the help of an 
estampage supplied by the late Rao Shaheb 
H. Kxsna Sastri, only an occasional or a causal 
study of the inscription has been made till now.* 

R. Sathyanarayana of Mysore Brothers 
further says : ‘The inscription of the seven grama - 
ragas is divided into seven sections, ‘each 
subdivided into a number of aksiptikas. Each 
is in a horizontal line, the notes being 
arragned in quadruple groupings. Each aksiptika 
concludes with an end-sign. Fifteen of these are 
lost. * * The total usage of musical notes in the 
inscription is 2432. But of these 54 are not 
available. However 19 out of these missing notes 
may be guessed as follows : sa-3 t ri-2, ga (antara- 
gandhara)-2, ma-4, pa-3, dha*3 and ka (kaisika- 
nisada)~2. The frequency of usage of the musical 
notes in the inscription is in the following order : 

I. Badja—sa, sc, su, si. 

It, Madhyama—mu, mi, me, ma. 

III. Dhaivata—dhe, dhu, dhi, dha. 

IV. Rsabha—ra, ru, ri, re. 

V. Paficama—pu, pc, pi, pa. 

VI. Nisada—ne, na (nu, ni). 

VII, Gandhara—gi, ga, ge, gu. 

VIII. Antara (gandhara)—u, a, e,— 
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IX. Kakali (nisada)— ke, ku, ka,—- ,4ft 

The names of the seven notes, used in the 
inscription, are: sadja, rsabha gandhara, madhyama, 
pemchama, dhaivata, nisada and two uikrta notes, 
art tar a -gandha ra and kakali-tiisado, 

It should be remembered that though we 
find the seven gramaragas, in the JVaradisiksa, yet 
they were, in truth, six in number. Bhattasobha* 
kara, the commentator is of opinion that the grama- 
ragas, kaisika and kaiiika-madhyama , as described by 
the N. Sik^a, are, in reality, one and the 
same raga, but, because of different adjustment 
of notes, madhyama and pdtrama, they appear 
as different. As for example, when in the 
grantor ago, kaisika, the fourth note, madhyama 
is used as a final note {nyasa-swra}, it is 
known as kaiiika-madhyama, and when paheama 
is used as the dominant or sonant and nisada as 
kakaliy it is called kaihika** Besides this the 
tonal arrangements of both the gramaragas or 


48. Vide R. Saihyanarayana of Mysore Brothers : hudimiyu- 
tnalai Inscription on Music (Mysore, 1957), p. #4 and I relace. 
+9. (■) if*ra wnfqai sj bS: i 
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(ig) Bhattasobhakara says : 
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Tdgas are the same, and they both have evolved 
from madkyama-grama, the ancient basic scale. 
So, if we consider the gramaragas, kaisika 
and kaisika-madhyama as one and the same, the 
number seven, as mentioned in the Mradtsiksa, 
becomes consistent with those six gramaragas 
( sadgramaragadi ), as mentioned in the Marivadisa, 
Besides this, as the sddharita is known as 
sadja-sadhatana and the kaitika as 'madhyama- 
mdharana, so we may consider the kaisika as 
kaisika-madhyama. But it should be remembered 
that even during the time of Mahabkarata and 
Harivamsa, jatis or jatiragas were practised 
with the brahmagitis and kapalagitis, devised 
by the greatest playwright and musicologist, 
Brahma or Brahmabharata of the pre-Christian 
era. 

The nature and forms of the jatiragas have 
been discussed elaborately by Muni Bharata, 
in a new and novel way. During his time, 
the seven jatiragas were developed into eighteen. 
With the mixture of seven pure ( suddha ) 
jatiragas, he designs eleven more. He calls them 
mixed i.e. mkrta or samktrna jatiragas. In the 
last chapter of the Jtatyasasiray he mentions some 
gramaragas. He designates the jatis as Sagas' and 
the evidence of it is found at least five times, 
in different chapters of the Mpaiaslra, He says : 
(a) ( jatiragam hutHcaiaa (kai i ed. 28.55) r 80 (b) 
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*yasmin tasanti ragastu (28,72) ; Bl (c) i karfavya 
jatigane prayatnalah’ (29.4); M (d) *karune tu rase karye 
jatigane (29,6) i 51 (c) l adbhute la rase karya jatigane' 
(29.9) , 5< etc. The jaligana means the jatiraga- 
gana. The term ‘gana or l gUi' is used here for 
‘raga\ The jatis or jaliragas were sung with 
eight emotional sentiments, four rarnas, different 
music-parts idhatus), rhythm and tempo [lain and 
laya,) They were determined by ten characteristics, 
like initial {gratia }, sonant (athsa or sadt) notes i 
‘evamrlat yatha-jati daiakam jatitaksanam 

After Bharata, Kohala, Yastik, Durgaiakti 
and others expound the nature and forms of 
different formalized dest-ragas. M a tang a follows 
Bharata, in many respects. He calls the jatis as 
ragast when he ditermines the sonant, consonant 
and dissonant (notes) of them. He says : 

(a) * rnmin s thane kriyamanah sad) a 
jatiragaha na bhaved. 

(b) *evam rsabha-dhaivatayoh sthane dkaivatrsa- 
bhau jatirdga-vinhiakarau na bhacatah\ 

(c) ** * svarupam bhajan jatiragaha no bhamti' 
etc. 84 
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From these it is clear that the jatis arc no 
other than the basic melody-types or ragas, and 
they are fully possessed of ten determining charac* 
ten sties ( da'sa-laksartas } and ten pleasing qualities* 
(disa-gunas)) like madkura, rakta, prasanna, etc. 

The jatiraga, says Sarahgadeva, evolved from 
the materials of the Vedic music, the s&mans 
and it was sacred like the Vedic music : * tat ha 
sama-samudbhuta jatajo veda-s&mmatah' , S1 Sarahga- 
deva says that the gandharva or marga type of 
jatiragagana was sacred like the Vedic music, as 
it purified the sins and demerits, originating 
from even the killing of the Brahmins : ‘api 
brakma-hananam. The ancient musicologists say 
that the music, which was searched for, collected 
and designed in a new pattern, according to 
new method, was known as f marga (‘mrg — antvsane), 
and it was also called as f gamtkarva\ because it 
was very- favourite to the semi-divine Gandharvas. 
Narada defines the word 'gandhama as, 

Get i gey am viduh prajna dheti karu-pravadanam/ 
Veti vadyasya saihjneyaqi gandhar vasya 

vl mean am //■* 

Bhattasobhakara clarifies it, when he comments 
on the iffliu : ‘ga-sabdena gdnam laksya}'atc t dha- 
karena va-karetia vainikasya pravadanam, (atwyena 
hailahguli-dharanam prauddana-padena kalhite 
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karena vadanam laksitam’ 59 That is, by the word ‘ga 
song is meant, by W, the practice of flute or 
pipe, by l ya, placing the fingers on the holes of 
the flute (tuna), and the word ‘ca* signifies the 
practice of musical instruments. Therefore 
gandharva means the music and its process of 
singing, accompanied with flute. Bharata 
also defines the word f gandharva’ in the same 
sense, though he interprets it in a different way. 
He says that the combination of svara, tala and 
pada gave rise to the gandharva type of music; 
‘gandkarsamiti vijheyam soara-taJe -padasrayam ’. 40 
These three constituents, svara, tala, and pada 
were composed of many other constituents like : 

(a svara — notes, microtones, gramas, murccha- 
nas, registers, eighteen jails, varnas, 
etc. 

(b) tala — amp a, nhkrctma, samya , etc. 

(c) pada — zydnjana, sandhi, vibhakti, etc. 

It should be remembered that the jatis, or 
jatiragas played an important role in the gandharva 
type of music. The gandharva was also enriched 
with the gilts , like dhruva, bhrahma, kapala, 
kambala, magadhi, ardha-magadhi, prithuta and 
sambhavita. Matanga says. 
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Raga-margasya yad-nipam yannoktam 

Bharatadibhih / 

X i r u pyate tada smabhirlaksya-laksana- 

samyutam / I 61 

The portion yannoktam bharatadibhih' does not 
mean that Bharata and his followers, Kohala, 
Yastika and others did never mention < iaga\ blit 
it means that they mentioned and used it in 
their system of music and fully knew its signi¬ 
ficance, only they did not define the word f raga\ 
Matanga interprets the seven rages, in terms of 
seven types of songs or gi/is, and they are: 
iuddha, vinna or vinnaka, gaudt or gaudika, ragn> 
sadharanl, bhasa and eibhasa. There are differences 
of opinion among the ancient musicologists 
like Yastika, Bharata, Sardula, Durga^akti and 
others, regarding the numbers and names of 
the gi/ir, and Mataiga mentions them in his 
Brhaddeii : ‘sapla-gityo maya prokfa idanlm bheda 
vcyatt ’* 1 

M atari ga determines the characteristics ol' 
the raga (*idatiitn sampra-vaksyami raga-laksana' 
muttamam) and says that the seven rdgagitis 
differ in their manifestations and aesthetic values, 
due to different uses of microtones and tones. As 
for example, 
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‘Mandra mandraisca taraisca rjubhirlalitaih 

samaih / 

Svaraiica srutibhih purna coksa giti-rudahrta // M 

Again he mentions about the ragas, evolved out 
of these ragagitis, bhinna, etc. He says that five 
ragas evolved from the bhinna, three from the 
gaudi, eight from the raga, seven from the 
sadaram, sixteen from the bhasa, and twelve 
from the vibkasa** That is, the numbers of the 
ragas evolved were 5 + 3 + 8 + 7+16+12 =*51, 
The following ragas evolved from the ragagitis. 

I. Bhinna— sadava, panrama, kaisika*madhyama, 

sddharila and kaisika = 5 

II. Gaudi— bkinna-sadja, bhima-kaiiika-inadh- 

yama and bhinna-pancama — 3 

III. Raga —thaktt or lakka, sauvira, mdlava- 

panrama, sadava, botta, hindolaka 
or hindola, (hakka-kaisika, and 
malava-kaisika — 8 

IV. Sadharani’ — saka, kakubha harmana- 

paTicama, rupa-sddharita, gandhara- 
pdneama, and sadja-kaisika = 7 
Matahga does not mention the bhdsa-ragas, evol¬ 
ved out of the three other ragagitis. Sarangadeva 
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(early thirteenth century) differs from him and 
says that gramaragas are of five kinds and they are 
accompanied with five gitts. As the gitis are sung 
with the help of the gramaragas> they arc known as 
the ‘ragagitij*. The five ragqgUis are : ittddka, bhinna 
gaudi t vesara and sadharam, and thirty gramaragas 
evolved from these five gitis. Simhabhupala also 
admits it, and he says : £ mitita gramaragastrimsai', 
Bharata formulates in his A'e/yaifljfra four 
varnas and different alamkaras, for the fuller mani¬ 
festation of the gitis t and consequently of the rages, 
Matahga, Parsvadeva, Sarangadcva and other 
musicologists have adopted the scheme and me¬ 
thod of Bharata, with some difference in their in¬ 
terpretations and meanings. The four varnas are : 
arohi, av arohi, sthayi and sanrari, and alamkaras, like 
prasannbdi, prasannanta, etc. were added to them. 
Bharata says that the varnas are constructed out of 
the notes, which are saturated with emotional 
sentiments, and they arc meant for the songs 
(gltayojaka). The arohi and avarohi varnas arc so 
called because their component notes have move¬ 
ments, upward and downward respectively, 
VS'hen the notes remain constant and unchanging 
{‘sthirah svarah soma yatra') 1 ^, they are called ^sthayV, 
and when they move, they are known as 'jdHfari’. 
These four varnas appear in three different registers 
(sthanas), bass, medium and high [mandra, madhya 
and tara), and their intonations and volumes of 
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sounds manifest according to those registers 
slhana-guna-gocara)^, The stkayi-varna is a symbol 
of peace and balance, and the alamkords like 
ptasannddi, prasattndntas, prasannadyanla, prasanna- 
madya, krama, recita, prastdra and prasada are includ¬ 
ed in it. The word ' prasada means ‘balance of 
the mind', which originates from the basic senti 
ment, krright a. The word krngara is generally 

mistranslated as a sex urge, but it really con¬ 
veys the idea of primal creative impulse or 
will, which is philosophically known as the 
Cosmic Will or Prakrti. In Tantra literature it 
is known as Kamakala or Kundalini, the coiling 
or unmanifested causal energy. The sthdyi uarnas 
are mostly used in the Vedic songs like stotra, 
gathd, and ghnas like aranyegtya, gtamegnya, etc, 
with stobhas or stabkaksarasy and in the classical 
type of dhtuvepada prabandha gitis. The sthayi-iarnas 
of the Vedic music, together with stobhas used to 
create a majestic and peaceful atmosphere. 

Now, what does the alamkara t prasaannhdi of 
the slhhyi-carna mean ? Bharata says that the 
alamkara, prasannadi is that which makes the notes 
gradually shining ; l kramaka dipt ito yah syat' The 
words i kramaka diptitah' convey the idea of degrees 
oJ intensity in the act of shining, and these 
degrees arc the gradations of sound volumes or 
sound waves, from lesser to higher pitch. The 
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tonic, sadja is the navel or primal tone of every 
kind of atamkaras, and it helps gradually to 
manifest the other consecutive six notes, ftabha, 
gandkara, madhyama, pancama, dhaivata and nisada, 
in the first alamkara , prasamddi. In this process, 
the number of vibrations of the tonal sounds 
grows more and more greater and higher, so 
that the pitch-value of the note, rsabha is higher 
than that of the note sadja, and the pitch- 
value of gandhara is higher than that of rsabha, 
and so on, This process is also found in the 
Tailtvija-pTatiiakhya, where the evolution ol the 
Vedic notes, Arurte, pralhama, dvitiya, etc. are 
explained. In the 13th aphorism of the Prati- 
Sakhya, it is said : * * * toirn diptijnopalabdkih . M 

The commentator Somacarya makes it explicit 
when he says : ( tesarn khalu sapta-yamanam utta- 
rottara-diptija purva~purvopatabdhih syat\ 6> etc. ProT, 
W. D. Whitney explains it in a different way 
and he says that the word ‘dipli’ indicates The 
source of light’. But Prof. Whitney, we think, 
fails to appreciate the true significance of the 
word dlpti, because dipti really signifies the idea 
of light which means realization of the status 
of the notes. To make it clear it can be 
said that the second note is realized, with its 
pitch-value or intensity from the first one, the 
third from the second, the fourth from the 
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third, and so on- Such is also the case with the 
notes of the fomalized regional classical (t/df) 
music. 

The note, sadja hears the significance of 
giving birth (i.e, making shining) to other six 
notes ; *sat jay ale yasmaC . It should be remem¬ 
bered that the seven notes manifest in the 
prasammdi alamkara and are uttered or into¬ 
nated connectedly, and not separately, e. g. 
sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, and when they mani¬ 
fest separately (‘vyastoccarita),™ they form the 
alamkarG, pra$annd>ila. Bharata also mentions 
about the application of different microtones 
(irufis) in different alamkaras of the sthiyi<>arna, 
and his explanation or elucidation of the atanikaras 
are very lucid and convincing (vide the Xatya- 
saslra., Kavyamala cd. chap. 29th, 17-86). 

In the Bfh&ddeit, Matahga (fifth-seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D.) follows Bharata, though his method of 
interpretation of the terms are different, to some 
extent. He says that the word ‘idrna’ connotes the 
idea of song {harna-iabdetia ganamabhidhiyate V 
whereas Bharata says that the r^rniij are meant 
for the songs : t eU narttajlu * * glta-yojakah' , 12 

Sarangadeva (early thirteenth century) follows 
Muni Bharata, but his ways of interpretation 
of the varnas and alamkaras in the Sahgila- 
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Ratnakara are different. He rather makes a new 
approach in defining and elucidating the uarnas 
and alamkaras. He defines vartta as l ganG-hiya 
(vide Sahgita-Ratnakara , 1,6.1). Now, what is 
the i gana^kriya ? Kallinath says that the word 
gana-kriya conveys the idea of description or 
elaboration of the notes or stanzas : *$vara- 
padade vamanad-vistara-kaTanGt', 73 as for example, 
sa-sa-sa, ri-ri-ri, etc. S irh habhup a la describes 
varna as the method of helping the intonation of 
the notes : 1 gana-kriyd gana-kaTdttam, wesranam iti 
yavat . ’* The uanias are of four kinds, and the 
slhayi-mrna , says Sara ngadeva, is used with 
some definite pause : 'sthitva sihitva prayogak syat'™ . 
Siihhabhupala explains that stkayl-varna is the 
lengthening of pronunciation or intonation; 
hnlamcya vilamvya * * uctarariam™ But Bharata 
does not admit any of these definitions, as, accor- 
ding to him, the notes of the slkayi-vama are 
used without any change or delay. He says : 
'sthirah svarah sama yatra , i.e., the notes will be 
intonated or uttered slowly and in the same 
process. Sarahgadeva says that the utility or im¬ 
portance of the uarnas is for difinitc intonation and 
elaborate manifestation of the songs [gith), and 
the alamkaras are the combinations of the varnas 
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(varrta-sandharta). Bharata does not agree with 
Sarangadeva in this matter. He says that the 
alamkaras are helpful and cling to the varnas (varna~ 
samsrayah). Simhabhupala makes the contentions 
of Bharata and Sarangadeva more explicit when 
he says that the gitis are pleasant to the musicians 
and listeners for the varnas and alamkaras: 

1 * * giti-gatr~sQtrnam sukhdvahd bkaiattti'P Saraiiga- 
deva defines the alamkdra, prasarmddi as the 
combination of two bass notes* and one high 
note* e.g. sa sa sa. That i*i two bass notes will 
be intonated first and then a high note is 
sounded separately. But this definition of 

prasannddi of Sarangadeva is different from 
that of Bharata of the J’fatpabdstra. Such is also 
the case with other alamkaras. 

The noted South Indian musicologist Vehka* 
tamakhi also deals with the problem of 

alamkdra in his Catufdandiprakdbikd. He says that 
according to Sarangadeva, alamkaras are 63 
in number : t U ca trisasii-ruditdk bdrangadevma- 
surina™ At the end of the varndlamkdra chapter, 
Sarangadeva admits it : ‘tfi prasiddha-alamkdrd- 
stri-sasli-ruditd maja\ 7<1 But Vehkatamaliki has 
neither followed Bharata nor Sarangadeva in 
respect of the alamkaras. He defines the alamkaras 
like jhompia, dhruva, mantha, rupaka, jhampa, triputa, 
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etc. which arc rectifier i.c. helpful to the notes of 
the gitis, Vehkatamakhi's jhompla [alamkara] is 
similar to arohl and avarohl varans combined. 

Now, we find that though the three out* 
standing musicologists, Bharata, Sarahgadeva arid 
Venkatamakhi differ from one another, regarding 
the varnas and alamkaras f yet they admit the 
importance of them, for definite and dear mani¬ 
festation of the notes and the songs (at is). 

The music of India is enriched with their precious 
contributions, and they will remain as the guiding 
stars to the lovers of music and musicology of not 
only ol India, but also of all the civilized nations 
of the world. 

The gramaragas evolved from the two ancient 
basic scales {gramas), sadja and madhyama. From 
the fifty-one (according to Matahga) or thirty 
(according to Sarahgadeva) gramaragasy various 
subordinate {bhasa) ragas evolved. From bhasa, 
evolved vtbhasa or vibhasikd ragas, and from vibkasa, 
antarabhdsa ragas came into being. Matahga says, 
Gramaragodbhava bhasa bhasabhysca 

vibhasikah / 

V i bhasa bhyaka sahjatastatha cantara- 

bhasikah//™ 

The bkhsa-ragas are so called, because they 
evolved from the gramaragas. These bhasa or 
subordinate ragas are divided into four classes, 
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mule (main), samkvrna (mixed), deiaja (evolved 
from the regional tunes), and chayhmdtrairayd 
(evolved as parts). Again these rages are classified 
into rdgdnga, bhasahga, kriyahga and updhga . Kalh- 
nath defines all these ahga-rdgas in the second 
part of the raga chapter of the SahgUa-Ratnakera. 
He says that the r&gas, evolved out of the main 
rSgas, are known as rdgdnga : 'gramoktanam la 
rdgdndm rhayamalram bkavedili * * rdgdhgastena 

hetund'* 1 The bhasahga raga are the upshoot ol 
of the bkdsa-rdgas, etc. All these ahga^dgas are 
known as formalized desl, because they have been 
adopted from different aboriginal tunes of 
different parts of India. In fact, the folk songs 
are the basic ones and from them art music 
developed in the gradual process. Kallinath says. 
t fdgdhgddi-catustayem desi-ragateyd proktamiti , i.c. 
the rages are known as regional, because they arc 
sung at the free will of the people in general 
and no ids trie rules can be imposed upon them , 
*deiitvam name kamdedra-pravartitvam . u 

Vchkatamakhi (1620 A.D.) is or opinion that 
Bharata and others admit ten grdmardgas , among 
which six are of merge type and four are of deil or 
regional type. He states, 
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Rigastavaddasavidha bharatadyai-rudiritah / 

Gram aragakoparaga-raga- bh asa-vibhiisikah // 
Tathaiva n tarabhasakhya raglbgakhyastatah 

pa ram / 

Bhasatigani kriyingani hyupahganiti ca 

kramat // 

Dasasvetesu ragesu gramaragadayah punah / 
Rigastvantarabhasantl marga-riga bhavanti 

?at // 

Tato gandharvalokena prayojyaste vyavas- 

thitah / 

I asmad-raganga-bhasariga-kri yahgopanga 

samjhita / 

Rigascatvara evaite ddiragah prakirtitah //** 

The contention of Vefikatamakhi is that the 
marga type of the gramaragas were exclusively 
practised by the semi-divine Gandharvas, whereas 
the detiragas by the people in general. But 
from history we know that the gramaragas were 
widely cultured by men and women in the times 
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of Ramajana, Makahharata and Harivamio (400 B.C. 
—200 B.C.). Narada also mentions seven kinds 
of gramaragas in his 'Sikqa. So, when Vefikata- 
makhi says : ‘tato gandharva-hkena prayojyasle , it 
means that the six marga gramaragas were the 
gaadharva type of music, and they gradually 
became extinct in the human society. Such was 
the case of the gand/iara-grama . The word 
‘gandharia-loka' signifies the region of the semi- 
divine Gandharvas. It was believed that the 
g&ndharva type of music was very' favourite to 
the Gandharvas, and Bharata admits it in his 
Natyahastra. It is probable that when gandharva 
type of music gradually fell into oblivion from 
the human community, its practice was limited 
only to the Gandharva*. Further Vert kata- 
mukhl's statement : *ragastnantarabhasanta marga- 
raga bhavartti *«(’ is also supported by Kallinath, 
svhen he says : ‘ gandkarnam margah * * svaraga- 


&arangadeva says, 

aVufaffi until Stfaflmn ifrrt i 

That is, the rages are 264 in number; (a) gramaraga 30 + 
uparaga B + raga 20 + bbbiaraga 96 + vibbaferage 20 + ant are* 
bhasa-ragu 4 + ragMiga 2 1 + bhesahga 20 + bijovga 15 + upinge 
30=264. 

(b) grameraga 30 + uparaga 8 + rage 20 + bho-ia 96 + tib/isSiH 
20 + anlarabhesti 4 + (ancient) ragohga 3 + bhaiahga 11 + kriyahga 
12 + apart pa 3 + (modern) tegahga 13 + bhapahga 9 + hJyahga 3 + 
upahge 27=264 (vide Sehgita-Ratnakara, Adyar ed.), pt. II, 
pp, 12-13. 
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iaraga-vimkayor-jatyddjmntarabha-sdritam yadukiam tad- 
gandfiarva m i tyarlh ah '. 85 

We have already said that the pure type 
of the jatiragas are the caste or basic melodies. 
They evolved probably in the beginning of the 
classical period (600—500 B.C.), They were gradu¬ 
ally developed} and in Bharata's Natyaiastra we 
find eleven more mixed jatiragas and their 
number became eighteen (7+11=18). From 
them, as has already been said, there evolved 
six gramaragas, which again gave rise to various 
uparagas, From the uparagas, different bhasd-rdgas, 
from the bhasas-, the mbhdsds and from the vibhdsas, 
different antarabhasd ragas evolved through the 
process of gradual progression. 

Again, a nco-creative urge, among the pro¬ 
gressive community of people, gave birth to 
different types of formalized regional or folk tunes, 
in the Form of sastric classical melodies. The 
post-Bharata playwrights, musicologists and musi¬ 
cians had broad vision and so they enriched the 
treasures of Aryan music, by adopting various 
non-Aryan and even some foreign tunes. The 
deii class of music, like ragahga, hhasahga, kriyahga 
and updrtga evolved side by side with the bhasa, 
vibhdsd and antarabhasa ragas to suit the taste of 
the progressive society. A chart is given below 
showing the distinction of these ragas from the 
jati! and formalized desi ragas* 
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Chart I 

The ragas that evolved and were current from 
600 B.C. to the second-third century A.D. : / 

JltllBgU 


Nos. , 

Grama* 

Pure 

Sl 

Mixed 

Mixed 

i. 

Ssdja 

Pure 

_ 

2 

» 

i* 

- 1 

3. 

Madhyama 

p* 

— 

4* 

*1 

M 


5. 


n 


6. 

Sftdja 

it 


It 

a 

T< 

Mixed 

Sadis + GafldhirL 




Sadjl j-Gandhan f 

ID. 

M. 

h 

Mad by am m 

i* 

t* 

r Dhiivati 

Sadji + Madh ya=J'lii 

GaindhafL + E>baiv aU -\r 

IZ 


J'P 

Sidji + Madhyama 
Gandhari - Naisadi + 
Paileaml + Madhyama 

13. 


|| 

Sadji + Gindbari ■+■ 

14 

M 

*» 

Mad hy ami 4- Fisleami 

4 Nassadi 

Garni haei + Dba i vail ■ 

FafkanH ■ Madhyama 

15. 

3| 

N 

NaisadH- Arsabhl i- 

15. 

it 

it 

PaRcami 

GaivdbarL+ Paficaml 

17. 

13. 

it 

I 1 

Gandhin+Arsabhi 
Garidhari + PaileamS 

il 


+ Ariabbi 


SiuS]l 
Ariihhi 
Gandhan _ 
Madhyantf 
FaBcam h 
D tiaivAt i 
Naiads 
Sadja-kaisSkl 
Sadjodicyava 

Saijja-m^d byama 
Giindblrod kyavii 

Rakl&gandhiri 

K&witl 


Madhyamovi- 

cyava 

Karmaravi 


Gindham- 

Padtraffli 

Andhri 

N’andayanct 


Now, it may be asked what were the forms 
and manifestations of the seven tuddha-jalxs 
or pure type of jatirages » that were current 
from the time of Ramijarta (400 B.C.) down to 
that of Bharata’s Miyaiastra (second century 
A.D.). If we critically study Bharata’s Mtya- 
iastra, Matahga’s BfhaddtH and Sarahgadeva’s 
Sahgiia-Ratnakara, we get an idea of them. 
Bharata says that sadjl used to be presented in 
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three forms, heptatonic { raApi™), hexatonic 
Uadam) and pentatonic (aatoo). That is, when 
rfaMa and mjflA were dropped, ii manifested as 
the pentatonic jiliriga, and when only msada was 
dropped, it was known as hexatonic. Both the 
first and the sixth notes were used as sonants 
or cadi). There were harmonic relations 
between the first and the third, and the first 
and the sixth notes. Three kinds or units tkala) 
were used in jUiragas it and they are ekakafo, 
dm kata and catuskala. 

h The sadjt was used with the stage songs 
{natya-gttis), magadhl, ardha-magadht, sambhavita 
and pnthula , according to the numbers or 
units [kola) used in it. In the first act of the 
dramatic play, thejafiVa^a s .adjt was used with the 
dbruva-gin, miskrmakl Sarahgadcva has given the 
notations of the jatiraga, sadfi with the composition 
{sahitya) ol the firabandha type of brahmaglti, which 
is^ believed to be composed by Brahmabharata 
ol the 600*500 B.C, The notations are. 


sa 

sa sa sa 

P* 

ni-dha 

pa 

dha-ni 

tarn 

•P 

o bha va 


la la 

0 o 

ta o 

ri 

ga-ma ga ga 

sa ri-ga 

dha-sa 

dha 

m 

* 

> r a o nam 

o 

vu ja 

O 0 i 

3 dhi 

n-ga 

kam 

sa ri 

o o o 

ga 

o 

sa j 

Q 0 

sa sa 

o o. 

sa / 
etc.** 
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II. The arsabhi used to be presented as hepta- 
tonic, hexatonic and pentatonic. When tonic, sadja 
was left out, it was known as hexatonic, and when 
tonic and the fifth were dropped, it was manifested 
as pentatonic. The notes, rsabka, dkaivata and 
nisada were used as sonants. The rhythm like 
caeca!put a, with eight units (kala), accompanied 
it. It was generally used in the dramatic 
song, naiskrdmiki ( dhruvagiti ). 

III. The gdndhbri used to be manifested some¬ 
times with seven notes, sometimes with six, when 
rsabka was dropped, and sometimes with five 
notes, when t sab ha and dkaivata were left out. 
It used to be played upto the notes, jsabha and 
dkaivata of both the registers, bass and high. 
It manifested with sixteen units or hold and 
the rhythm, caceatputa* It was used in the 
dramatic song, prdvesika or prove Wei (dhrtivd). 

IV. The madkyama-jdiirdga used to be manifested 
in three tonal forms, heptatonic, hexatonic and 
pentatonic. When the note, ghndkdra was dropped, 
it was known as hexatonic, and when both 
gdndhdra and nisada were left out, it was 
called pentatonic. The five notes, sadja, rsabha, 
madhyama, pancama and dkaivata were used as 
sonant (amio) alternately. The notes, sadja and 
madhyama were used profusely, while lesser 
number of gdndhdra was used. Eight units 
{kolas or mdtrds) and rhythm like caccatputa were 
added to it. 

V. The pancamt used to be manifested with its 

9 
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sonants, rsabha and pancama, The final (nyasd) 
note was pancama. The notes, sad)a, madkyama 
and gandhara were used sparingly. There was 
a harmonic relation between rsabha and gandhara. 
Eight kinds of units ( kala ), together with the 
rhythm caccatputa, were used in it. 

VI. The dhaimti was sung as a hex atonic jatirage, 
when the fifth note was dropped, and as 
pentatonic, when Jboth the notes sad)a and 
pancama were dropped. It was determined by 
the rsabha-murccham and was used with the 
dramatic song (dhruudgiti), pravesikt. 

VII. The naisadi had its sonants, rsabha, gandhara 
and nisada. Sadja, madkyama and pancama were 
used in greater number. It used to be mani¬ 
fested as hexatonic, when pane am a was dropped, 
and as pentatonic, when sadja and pancama were 
left out. It was used with the dramatic song, 
naiskramitt. The rhythm like caccatpuia, with 
sixteen units (kata) was used in it. 

Matanga fully deals with the forms and 
characteristics of the sevqo pure jatirdgas in his 
Brhaddrti ( Trivandrum cd., 1930, pp. 70-73 ). 
Sarangadeva also describes about them fully 
in his Sahgtta-RatnakaTa. The jaliragas were 
exclusively meant for the dramatic purpose. 
Their forms might have been more developed 
during the times of Bharata and Matanga, but 
they were traditionally cultured from the times of 
Ramayana (400 B.C.) and Mahabharata (300 B.G.). 

It has already been said that the gramaragas 
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evolved from the jatiragas. The references of 
them are found in the Aiahabharala, Hariaathsa 
and Naradisiksa, and other books. Narada 
describes, in short, their tonal forms and character¬ 
istics in his Siksa, but their detailed descriptions 
are found in Sarangadeva's Sahgita-Ratnakara. 
Regarding the gTamaragoSj Narada says in the 
Siks a ; 

I. Rsabhotthitah sadjahato dhaivata-sahitasca 

pancamo yatra / 
Nipatati madhyama-rage tannisadam sidavam 

vidyat jj ai 

That is, when the gramaraga is sung with the 
five notes, rsabha, sadja , dhaivaia, pdneama and 
nisadet in the medium basic scale (madhyama- 
grama), it is known as the $adava. 

II, Yadi pancamo viramate gandharascantara- 

svaro bhavati / 

Rsabho n isa da -sa hit ast am paheamamidriam 

vidyat //“ 

When paneama rests on madhyama, the gyamaraga, 
pahrnma is evolved with the notes, gandhara, rsabha 
and nisada. 
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III. Gandh a rasyadhipatv ena nisidasya 

gatagataih / 

Dhaivatasya ca daurvalyan inadhyama- 

grama-muchyatc //* ,, 

When gandhhra is used profusely, nisada is used 
repeatedly, dhaivata becomes weak i.e. dhaivata 
is used, sparingly and the notes, sad)a and 
rsakka are used, the gramaraga that evolves, is 
known as the madhyama. 

IV. Isatsprsto nisadasyastu gaadharaicadhiko 

bhavet } 

Dhaivatah kampito yatra sadjagramam tu 

nirdiset // w 

When sadja is used, nisada is sparingly used, 
gdndhara is used in a greater number, dhaivata 
used to vibrate, and when it touches the other 
notes, the tonal form that evolves out of them, 
is called the sadjagrama. It is presented at the 
free will of the artists. 

V. Antarah svara--saihyukta kakalir-yatra 

d Hyate / 

Tam tu sadharitam vidyat-pancam as t ham 

tu kaisikam //" 
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When nisada appears as kaiiika, composed of 
two microtones of its own plus two microtones 
of the note, sadja, and gandftara appears with 
four microtonal units (two of its own plus two 
of the note, madhyama), and madhyama appears as 
madkyama-shdiiQTCinG, it is called the sadharita. 

VI. Kaisikam bhavayitva tu svaraih sarvaih 

samantatah / 

Yasmat tu madhyamc nyasastasmat 

kaisika-madhyamah //” 

When ah the notes of the kaiiika-gramaraga 
arc used and madhyama is used as the final note, 
the gramaraga is known as the kaisika-madhyama. 

VIL Kikalir-drsyate yatra pradhanyam 

pancamasya tu / 

Ka&yapah kaisikam praha madhvama- 

grama'Sambhavam //** 

Narad a says that when kakali-nisada is used and 
pdheama is not prominent, the gramaragUt kaisika 
evolves from the medium basic scale. These 
gramaragas are similar in forms to those of the 
sagas, depicted in the Kudimiyamalai inscription. 

In the early thirteenth century wc find 
many changes in the tonal forms and manifesta- 
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lions of the gramaragas. Then the gdndharna 
type of music was absolutely replaced bv the 
classical den one. Many other modified forms 
of the new gramaragas evolved at that time. 
Sarangadeva gives detailed descriptions of 
the gramaragas, sadjagrama, hiddha-kaffika, 
bhirma-kaisika-madhyama, bhinnatana, bhirmakaiHka, 
etc. Regarding the sadjagrama he says that it 
was composed of seven notes, its final (nydsa) 
note was madhyama , and sadja was upanydsa, 
and in descent (avarohane) prassananta-murcchand 
was used. The form of the murcchana was 
‘si-ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa.' The sadja-murcehand 
also enriched the gramaraga. The kakali-nisdda and 
antam-gandkdra were used, and it was impregnated 
with the aesthetic sentiments, veer a, raudra and 
adbkuta. It evolved from the sadjagrama and 
was sung during the rainy season, in the first part 
of the day. This description of the sadjagrama~ 
gramaraga is different from that of the Ndradl- 
Hhd. Thus we find that when the formalization 
of the regional tunes was in process, the forms 
of the gramaragas were changed to some extent, 
and the pure types of them were gradually 
replaced by the mixed and new ones. 

We have already mentioned the gramaragas, 
that evolved from the gitis or ragagltis, as 
depicted in Matanga’s Brhaddesl. Now let us 
enumerate the gramaragas and the formalized 
desi-ragas , as described by Sarangadeva in the 
Sahgita-Raln akara. 
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Chart II 

R-agaglll 

Laicer form of GrImaws iJ 

* 

1. Sudd ha 

... sad jag ranui a nmdhyam Bgraiua* iuddha-lcaiaika, 
iudd ba-paRcamflj su ddka-kai sill-nlld hyama j 

rnddhi-udbiriti] iuddh^adAVL 

2. Bhinnl 

* #H hhinna -paiScafu a P bhinoa-fadja* bhSnija- 

kaiilka, bb inflating i bhtnna-kaiaiSca-madhyifflia. 

3* Gaudi 

... gaud tf-kassi Lea* gauda-padc-ama. gauda-kamia* 
mad b y a m a ■ 

4. Vcsara 

la^vkli cbakliaj. boua* milava-kausika, 

thakka-kaudka, hind ala, malav'a-paiTcsm&j 
vesarm-yadavi. 


5 b ^ jrt| t^ r-tri i lir cup a - sad h ari t sakn.| Lfta 5 ^ 1 nl- , -pa;R£lJiia T flirtUH 

gandhira-paneinmi aadji-ktsuka, and takubha. 



Chart III 

Serial 

Noi. 

Ragas Number of Riga* 


L Riga Twenty 

2, RigaAganis CUETCOI 

in ancient limev Eight 


3. 

4. 

5- 

b. 

Bha-sajigafti Ekvtn 

Kfiyangani Twelve 

Riglhglni Three 

Upangaipi, current 

in modern times. Thirteen 

7. 

e. 

Bhisangani (modern) 

UpahgAni (mndern) Twenty-seven 
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Chart IV 


Serial 

No. 

Deacriplion of RSgai 

Number 

L 

Cfama-% 

Thirty 

2. 

Upa-raga 

Eight 

3* 

Ri^a 

Twenty 

+. 

R%Engiinik current in 



ancient times. 

Eight 

5, 

Bhatarigani (do) 

Eleven 

G* 

Kriyifigarti (do) 

Twelve 

7. 

Upanga^j (do) 

Three 

8, 

Bhua-tiga (do) 

Nmety-iuc 

9. 

Bibhisu~raga [do] 

Twenty 

10, 

Amara-bhau (do) 

Four 

!l + 

Ragaj, current in modern time*. 

Thirteen 

12. 

Bbasarigani (do) 

Nine 

13. 

Kriyangini (do) 

Three 

14. 

UpiAgfipi (do) 

Twenty-xMa 


That is, from the six or seven basic gramaragaj, 
sadjagrama, madhyamagrama , (suddha)-kaisika, sitddha- 
pdhcama , (suddha)-kaisika-madkyamtt {suddha)-sadka- 
rila, and \‘suddhs)~sh.da.va^ i and also from other 
(twenty-three) gramardgas, that evolved from the 
ragagUis, bhinna % gaudi t vasara and sddharani, 
fifteen bhasa-ragas (= bfiasa f mbhasa atid antarabhasa ), 
sauvira, kakubha , thekka, pdncama , bhima.pdncama, 
thakka-kaisika , hindola, botto , matavakaiHka, gandhara- 
pdncama, bkinna-sadja vesara-sadova, malava-pantama, 
bhinnd-iana and pattcatna-sadava evolved. Again 
from these different types of bkasa-ragas, other 

94. It has already been mentioned that when kaltUca 
and kaiJika-madkyamei are considered as one and the 
same rago i.e. gramarega, the numbers of the basic 
gramaragas are six. 
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bhasa-upa-ragas, like sauvirt, negamadkyama, sadfidrita. 


gdndhdrt, etc. (hundred and forty-seven) evolved. 
Besides them, different desi-ragas and upa-ragas 
evolved as rdgdhga, bhasahga, kriyahga and upanga. 
The anga-ragas were sahkardbkarana , ghantdrava , 
dlpaka, chdyd , etc. (thirty-four bfiasa or subordinate 
ragas). It should be noted that different kinds 
ol ragas of the *kf stock also evolved as the 
kriydhga-ragas, and they were twelve in number 
and sometimes more than that. The bhdsa-rdgas 
were known as 'ancient ones' {purva-prasiddka). 
There evolved again forty-nine modern types 
of ragas, and they were : madkyamddl, mdlaram, 
todi, bdhgdla , bhairava, var&ti, gurjart, gauda, 
koldhala i vasanta, dhanaii, deii, desbkhya , dombakri 
^afterwards vagesri), prathama-manjari, iuddha- 
sardtikd asavari, ddi-kdmoda, ndgadhvani, velavati, 
ttalta, karndta-bangdla and others. 

Sarangadeva estimates the total number 


of the ragas [grdntaragas and all kinds of bhdsd - 
ragas) as 264, 93 and they are : 


Gramaragas .. 30 

Upa-ragas ,. 8 

Ragas ,. 20 

Bhasa-ragas .. 96 

Vibhasi-ragas ,. 20 

Antarabhasas .. 4 


Ragangas (ancient) 8 


Bhasahgas . . 11 

Kriyahgas . . 12 

Upahgas .. 3 

Ragangas (modern) 13 
Bhashgas .. 9 

Kriyahgas .. 3 

Upahgas . . 27 

Total 26? 


f J5. They have been mentioned before. 
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In the Sangliasara by the philosopher-musician, 
M ad h ava-V id y ara n y a (fifteenth century A.D.), 
wc come accross the genus-species {jaiya-janaka) 
scheme, for the first time in the domain of Indian 
music. Vidyaranya classifies 15 basic and 50 
subordinate rdgas. It seems that following the 
method of Vidyaranya, Krsnadasa in the Gita- 
prakdsa. Pandit Pandarika Vitthala in the Sadraga- 
eandrodya, Ramamatya in the Svaremtlakala- 
nidfii , Somanath in the Raga-idvodha, Govinda- 
Diksita in the SaagUasudha, Venkata makht in 
the Caturdan diprakd sikd, Tulja in the Sahgita- 
sardmrta, Lochana-kavi in the Ragatarahgini, 
Narada (IV) in the Raganirupana, Ahobala in 
the Saiigita-parijala, Srinivasa in the RdgataUva- 
uibodha, Hrdaya-Narayana in the Hrdaynkautuka t 
Raja Gajapati Narayana-deva in the Sajigita- 
rt dray ana t Kavi Narayana in the Sahgita-sarani, 
Laksmi-Narayana in the Sahgita~suryodaya, Gopi- 
nath in the Kavidntammi have classified and 
discussed various main and subordinate rdgas, 
in different periods. Some of them were 
original in their methods and interpretations, 
and some were only the compilers. So some 
differences of opinion in the methods and 
divisions of the ragas were inevitable. Generally 
we come across different views, regarding the 
names and classifications of the ragas , and those 
views arc ascribed to the authorities of the 
ancient authors like Brahma, Siva or Sadaftva, 
Bharata, Matahga, Kohaia, Narada, Some^vara, 
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Kallinath and others. But it is very difficult 
to correctly ascertain their genuine authorship 
and views. As for example, Brahma who was no 
other than Brahmabharata of the early sixth- 
fifth century B.C., was purely the expounder of 
the gmdharva or marga type of classical music. 
But we erroneously ascribe to him the authorship 
of the raga-ragim scheme. 

From the historical records, we know that the 
idga-ragint scheme or the male-female principle 
did not come into being till the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century A.D. So, when we interpret 
the views ( mala ) of Brahma, regarding the 
classification or enumeration of the ragas, we do 
injustice to the ancient authority, Brahma¬ 
bharata. Similar injustice is done when wc 
interpret the views ascribed to Siva (tivamatarft), 
Bharata (bkaratamatam), and others. Because Siva 
was no other than Sadasivabharata, who 
flourished alter Brahmabharata, probably in 
the 600-500 B.C. and so it will be unwise to 
ascribe to him the authorship of the male- 
female scheme of the deii-ragas. Bharata, the 
compiler of the Jvatjasastra, flourished in the 
second century A.D. During his time, ragas 
were in the form of jatis, and so the raga-ragim 
scheme or division was quite unknown in his 
time. It is a historical fact, that 1 Bharata was a 
common title like Indra, Brahma, Vyasa, Prajapati, 
etc., and we know that the ancient playwrights 
and musicologists like Brahma, Siva, Matahga 
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and others were known as Brahama-bharata, 
Sadasiva-hharata, Muni-Bharata, Matanga-bha- 
rata, Kohala-bharata, etc, Therefore it is probable 
that the words Brahma-matam, Siva-malam, Bharala- 
matam, etc. were coined by some authors in the 
latter periods, to ascribe some authenticity to 
their newly divised scheme of divisions of the 
ragas, otherwise no genuine historical evidence 
is yet available regarding them. The views of 
Somesvara of the AbkHasartha-cin idmani , and 
Kallmath, the commentator may be considered 
as historical. Regarding the views of Narada, 
there is also much controversy, because there 
flourished different Naradas in different periods, 
as the authors of music, and so it is possible 
that they interpreted their views in different ways. 
But it should be remembered that if by quoting 
the Jddrada-matam we ascribe the authorship 
ofth zraga-ragini division to Narada of the Siksd 
of the first century A.D., it will be rcdiculous 
and unhjstorical, as the jaliragas and gramardgas 
of the gandharva type of music were only 
prevalent, and neither the formalized regional or 
desi-rdgas nor any male-female scheme of the 
ragas did come into being at that time. 

Now, let us describe in short how the ragas 
of the present northern system of classical music 
evolved from the metas (basic scales). 

The murce hands are the fountainhead of the 
ragas. The ragas, we know, came into being 
through the process of gradual evolution t 
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chanodbhuta~Taganam prasphutam sastra-sammaiam\ 
Now, what is a murcchana ? A mumhana is the 
combination of seven notes, with their ascent 
and descent : t kramat snaianam saptanam arohac&va- 
rekanatn 1 . There was a time when ragas were 
known by their respective murcchati&s, and so the 
murcthmas used to play an important role in the 
domain of Indian classical music, from the 
beginning of the Christian era upto the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century A.D. By different adjustments 
of different miircc hands, numerous ragas evolved, 
and those adjustments, says Pandit V.N. Bhat- 
khande, can be classified into nine orders. 
They are, 

I. Ascending with 7 and descending with 7 notes, 
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ii 
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Total t 


322 ragas 
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Pandit Mahavaidyi-Natha Sivan finds out a 
formulativc process of the evolution of the South 
Indian 72 melakartas or melas. He says in his The 
Maka-Raga-Afaltka (1937) that by the combination 
and permutation of 16 notes, sa ; ra, ri, i u ; ga 3 
gi, gu i tna, mi; pa ; dha, dhi, dhu , na 3 ni and 
nu } Vcrikatamakhi describes 72 melakartas. Any 
kind of crooked order or vakragati is not used 
in his 72 melakartas. So there are only 6 possible 
combinations of two varying notes in the purvahga , 
‘ri and ga’, and 6 combinations of £ dha and ni’ 
in the uUarahga. Any one of the 6 combina¬ 
tions of ‘ri and ga’ in the purvahga might be 
combined with any one of the 6 combinations 
of ‘dha and ni’ in the uttarahga , We gel, 
therefore, 6 x 6 = 36 variations of the mdakartas 
in the suddka-madhyama set. Similarly, another 
set of 36 melakartas are found with the prati - 
mai/hyama, total number of which is 72 melakartas. 

R. Srinivasan is of opinion : “A raga is a 
succession of notes, the notes being chosen and 
combined in certain definite ways. In the first 
place, we have what are called the melakartas — 
the major types—in which all the seven notes 
of a scale occur in their natural order, both in 
the ascending and the descending scales. They 
are seventy-two in number and are generally 
divided into two groups of thirty-six each, 
according to whether they have the suddha- 
madhyama or prati-madhyama-Y or F-sharp, It is 
not difficult to sec how seventy-two ragas are 
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possible. We must have *sa‘ to start with, then 
we must have a ( ri\ a ‘ga 1 , a £ ma', then a f pa’ 
and then a ‘dha' and a ‘ni*. For ‘ma 1 we get 
thirty-six ways of combining these ; and so we 
get seventy-two on the whole. If we took the 
fifty-three iruli each (as R. H. M. Bosanquet 
admitted) and worked up the ragas on the above 
mentioned principle, we should get 396,900 major 
or mehkarta-ragas ; on the other hand, the twenty- 
two sruti-s cale would give 1,024. But at present 
only about twenty to twenty-five or these seventy 
-two ,s mdakartas are used ,, . ,1 ' 

Pandit V. N, Bhatkhande devises 10 me!as 
to determine the ragas of the North Indian 
system of music. Pandit Lochanakavi (1560 A.D.) 
devises also 12 samsthanas or melas for the deter¬ 
mination of all kinds of ragas before him, but 
Bhaikhandejl makes his system of division of the 
mdas more simple. Let us illustrate those 10 
melas, having its standard scale {sutidka-mda) as 
mlavala, compared to 10 corresponding melakartas 
of the South Indian system of music : 


96. It is said that only !9 out or 72 melakartas were 
currem in VcrLkataraakbi 1 * time. 

97 Indian Art and Art -Crafts (Madras, 1923) pp, 16-17. 
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Chart V 


Serialj 

Hlftdunbani 

Klrfiitic 

10 mrisj of the 
HiDduilbloi system 

ti 

Kalyana 

KalyanE 

Sa-rj-^-m^pa-dhi-ni 

2. 

Vi livall 

S n rile arabtia ran.tm 

ia*ri*g»* m a-pi-d ha-ni 

3. 

Khamb^j 

Kmmbodh! or 
Hafi-Jttnfibodhi 

sa-rt-ga-ma-pa-dha-m 


ELhairavit 

MiyAi^^iavagaolfl 

aa^i-ga-ma-pa^Ad-ni 

i 


Purvi 

Knmavardhanl 

i 

la-f i -g a-ma-pn - fl-n i 

■ 

6. 

Mmrovri 

Gamafcakrya 

i 

sa-F t-gam a -pa-d ba-n i 

7* 

kaphl 

Kbarobarapriyi. 

sn~ri*frana -pi-dha -ji 

a. 

Auvar) 

Naiabli ai rav l 


9. 

fibflitavs 

Todi or 

HanuEnanEodi 

sa-ri-jia-ma-pa-rfAji-ni 

1 § ^ 

ID. 

Tods 

Viral L 

sa -f t— ga -ma-pat-c/Ad -n i 


The mtlaSj mefakartas or thatas™ are the basic 
ragaSj and the other rages evolve upon those bases. 
The rages are the soul or life-force (prana) of 
'Indian Music and so they should be studied 
with a historical perspective and from the psycho¬ 
logical standpoint. 


98. The Unties indicate the flat [hamate 1 notes, 

99. The word ‘thata' was adopted in the early seventeenth 
century A.D. It is said that the word thaia is a Indo- 
Persian product. 
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Chapter FrvE 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAGA VASANTA 

Let us take an illustration of the raga vasanta 
and its development, by which we shall be able 
to know the nature of the form and development 
of all kinds of ragas, that evolved gradually to 
enrich the treasure of Indian Music, 

Vasanta i$ an ancient raga. It evolved per¬ 
haps between the time of Matatiga (fifth-seventh 
century A.D.) and that of Parsadeva (seventh 
or nincth-eleventh century A.D.), Matanga dis¬ 
cusses about the ragas, kindola, malavakattHka, 
(not maUakaaiika ). kakubha, saindhavi, etc. in his 
Brkaddesi, but why he remains silent about the 
raga vasanta, is not known. Matanga mainly 
follows his predecessors, Kasyapa, Kohala, 
Yastika, Turn bur u and others (third-fifth century 
A. D.), and as they have not discussed the 
raga vasanta, so Matanga also remains silent. 
Parsadeva discribes vasanta, along with the 
ragas, bh air ana, bhairavt, kindola, madhyamadi, 
rhayhtmia, mallard, etc. Perhaps the ragas, 
hhmrava and bhairavi evolved in or sometime 
before the nineth-eleventh century A.D. Pa Ha¬ 
de va classifies vasanta in the ragahga group and 
considers it as subordinate {ahga) raga of the 
mcxrga-hindola. From this we come to know that 
10 
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vasanta evolved from the marga-ftindola : ‘‘marga- 
kindola-ragartgam t etc* Parsadeva says that vasanta 
is a pentatonic (audava) raga, as the notes rsabhet 
and dkaivata are absent from it. Its sonant, 
initial and final notes are tonic {sadja). It 
makes itself manifest in the space extended from 
the m&dhyama note of the high octave to sadja 
of the middle one. The first and fifth notes 
generally vibrate ( kampita ). Its dominant 
aesthetic sentiment is of the nature of the 
primal creative urge or srhgara (*jt figure 
aiidyujyatt), and it brings detachment from all 
desires (‘nirveda). 

Narada of the Sahgtta-makaranda (fifteenth- 
sixteenth century) includes vasanta in the list or 
the masculine ragas (' purvsah smritah). He says 
that it is also known as ■ suddha-rasanta' or pure 
type of vasanta (Wufsm kuddha-sahjnaicd), 
Mammatacarya considers imanta as the root or 
parent rags [janaka-raga) , and bhairava, revagupla, 
tanka, etc. evolved from it. Somcsvara also 
admits this view. But in the early thirteenth 
century A.D. Sarafigadeva describes vasanta in 
a different way. He says that vasanta evolved 
from hindola, which had its origin even before 
the time of Matanga (fifth-seventh century). 
Sarangadeva designates vasanta as deit-fdndola, 
as both the sagas, hindola and vasanta are sung 
on the occasion of the sacred spring or kali 
festival {vasantotsavf) . The difference between 
vasanta and kin dal a lies in the fact that vasanta 
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is heptatonic, whereas hindola is pentatonic 
in form, devoid of the notes, rsabha and dkaivata. 

Pandit Ramamatya (1550 A.D,) calls vasanta 
as kuddka-vasantci) in the Savaramdakalanidki. He 
differs from Sarangadeva regarding the form 
of the raga vasanta, as vasanta is hexa-hepta- 
tonic ( sadava-sampurna) in form, the fifth note, 
pdhrama being absent in the ascent. In the 
Ragasagara, ascribed to Narada-Dattila, vasanla is 
described as a male {puruw ) raga. It is sober 
and at the same time majcsLic In its nature. 
In the Ragartiava , as quoted in the Saiahgadara- 
paddhati, vasanla has been described as the fourth 
subordinate ( bhasa ) raga to bhairava. Pundarika- 
Vitthalla supports the view of Parsadeva and 
says in the Rhgamala that vasanta is known as 
one of the sons (subordinate raga) of hindola, 
being evolved from it. Pandit Somanath 
(1609 A.D.) holds a different view, because 

he takes vasanta as a parent raga (janaka-raga), 
and hindola to have evolved from it. But, 
from the historical viewpoint, Somanath’s 
estimation seems untenable, as the origin of 
hindola is prior to vasanla, which is proved by 
Matahga’s Brkaddeki. Pandit Damodara describes 
vasanla as heptatonic, having sonant (vadi), 
initial {graha) and final (nya.ra) notes as tonic 
(sadjn). There are differences of opinion regarding 
the structure of vasanta. Its tonal form, as 
current in the present Hindustani and Carnatic 
systems of music, appears different in many 
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respects from the ancient one. Besidesi the 
traditional form of suddha raxanta. as used in 
the present system of music, is also different in 
different schools of music. As for example, in 
almost all the dhmvQpadas and pad aval t-ktr tanas 
in Bengal, vasanta i.e. kuddha-vasanfa is used with 
its penta-hexatonic ( audava-sadova ) form, as 
sharp ( iuddka ) dhaivata, and sharp and displaced 
madhjama , and paheama are dropped (rmjita) 
From this it is understood that vasanta, as used in 
the present Hindusthani system of music, wilh its 
displaced ( komala ) dhaiyata and panfama, can be 
called as paraja-vesunta. 

In the South Indian system of music, we 
generally find three types of rasavta and they 
arc: vasanta, suddha-vasanta and raga-vasaiita, 
which differ from one another, in their tonal 
forms. Besides them, there are other variants 
of vasanta, which originate from the mixture 
of different ragas. They are : halo-vaxanta, kalyam- 
vasanta, go pi or gopika-vasanta, h/wga-vasania, 
vosa»t<i~bh(iirari, vasantti-muk/tetri ras/inla-vaduTi* 
oha^vasmtOi vahara-vasanta or vasanta^vahara, 
hindola-ttfsanta, etc. It is Interesting to note 
that all these variants imbibe the spirit and 
atmosphere of the raga oosanta. 

We get a heptatonic (samparna) form of 
vasanta, with sharp (suddha) dhaivata, and pdfttama, 
which, it is said, came down from the Kheyalia 
and Vecnkara lines of Mian Taosen. Again we 
get an old type of vasantn, possessed of 
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pe nla-hc pt aton k ( audava-santpurna) form. Its tonal 
arrangements are : *sa ga ma dha ni, sa ni dha 
ma ga, ma dha ni sa, ni dha, pa ma ga re, 
sa\ In the Sen! School of music, wc find a form 
of t manta with pancama : ‘sa ga ma-dha ni-dha- 
sani-rc ni-dha-pa ma ga, ma-ga-ri-sa, sa-ma 
ma-ga, ma-dha-ni-sa’, etc. Besides, wc come across 
another type of vasanta, devoid of paikama, and 
all other notes arc sharp or kuddka . Its tonal 
structure consists of the notes, in both the ascent 

and the descent: ‘sa ga ma dha ni—sa ni dha ma 
ga ri, 1 sa, Sangita-Nayaka Gopcswara Bancrjce 
says that Mian 1 ansen and his followers composed 
this type of the rage, but we do not know 
whether it is historically true or not. This 
type of vasanta is composed of sharp of suddha- 
madhyama and displaced (k&mala) nisdda, but the 
note, pdneama is dropped. The tonal arrangement 

•I 

of this type is : ‘sa ga ma dha ni—sa ni dha ma 
ga, ma ga ri/ sa\ 

Pandit Sudarsanacarya says in the Sctngtta- 
sudarsana that the displaced rsabha, sharp gdndhara, 
dhaivata and msada, and both the sharp and 
displaced madhyamas arc the special features of 
the raga vasanta. In the ascent (arohane), rsabha 
and pancama are generally dropped, and in the 
descent ( avarohane ), rsabha is used in lesser 
number. Therefore the tonal arrangement of 
vasanta is : ‘ni sa ga ma dha ma-ma-ma, ga ga ri / 
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sa ni dha pa-ma dha-ni sa / raa-ma ga, ma-ma-ga 
sa sa-ni sa ri-sa ni-dha sa, ma-ga-ri sa / sa ma dha 
ni dha pa ma dha-ma ga-ri sa J sa ga ma dha sa 
dha-ni sa ga-ri sa, sa ni dha pa ma dha ma ga ri 
sa’, etc, Sudarsanacarya says that this type of 
vasania is adopted by the Dhrupadists, whereas 
the Kheyalists use a different type, Radhamohan 
Sen describes it in the SahgitaAaraiiga in a dtflcrcnt 
way. He says that vasanta, with a displaced 
dhaivata and risabha, together with pdacama, is 
known as paraja-sasanta. This view of Radha¬ 
mohan Sen is accepted especially in the Bengal 
School of music. Again there are differences of 
opinion, regarding the male-female principle of 
the riiga vasanta. Some hold that vasanta is a rdga, 
and not regini t while i-dsanti or vas&ntikh is recog¬ 
nized as ragini. Sarahgadeva includes uasaata 
in the category' of raganga. Perhaps, in the end 
of the nineteenth or in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, we get various types of 
vasantG* evolved out of the basic scales, viidmla, 
purvi asavari, maraud, and bhairavi, which are 
equivalent to the South Indian basic scales, 
saitkard-bharana, mdydmalavagaula, kdmavardftam, 
nala-bhairaftr gamakakriyd and hanumdtia-todi. From 
the basic scale, purvi, two types of vasanta 
evolved. In the above mentioned seven types 
of vasanta, we notice that the notes, rsabha, 
gdndhdrva, madkyama, dhaivata and nisdda have 
been used as both sharp and chromatic, i.c. 
midha and komala, Besides them, we find 
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different settings of notes in vasanla in the 
South Indian system, and they are, 

( Italics indicate flat nates ) 

(1) Raga-vasanta —sa re ma pa ni dha sa— sa ni 
dha ma pa ma, ma ga re sa. 

(2) Vasari t a —sa ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni dha ma ga 
ri sa. 

(3) Suddha-vasattfa—sa ri ga ma pa ni sa—sa dha 
ni pa ni ga ri sa. 

Besides these three types, there arc different 
types of vasanta, which are known as : kanaka- 
vasanta, kala-vasants, kalyana-vasania, go pika- 
vasanta, bhoga-vasanta, vasanta-bhairavi, vasanta- 
mukharl , vasania-varali, vira-vasanta, hbtdolo- 
vasanta, gambhira-vasanta, vasanta-uelavali, vasanta- 
bhairava, iivra-vasanta, vasanta-candrika, laliltt* 
vasanta, vasanta-porkama, mayura-vasanla, sadava- 
vasanta, vasanta-kumdn or kumari-vasanta, komala- 
vasantn, mim-sasanta, etc. The tonat structures 
of some of them are : 

(1) Kanaka-vasanta —sa ga ma pa fti dha sa-—sa m 
dha pa ma ga ri sa (- hexa-heptatonic or 
sadava-sampurana. Rsablta is sharp {suddha ). 
and rsabha is left in the descent [avaroham). 

(2) Kala-vasanta —sa ga ma pa dha ni (dha) sa—sa 
ni (dha) pa ma ga sa {nisada is used as sharp, 
and it is composed of four microtones, and 
is known as tivra-dkaivata ). 
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(3) Kaljana-vasanla —sa ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni dha 
pa ma ga ri sa (pen ta-hcxat o n ic). 

(4) Gopika-nasanta—sa. ma pa ni dha ni dha sa—sa 
ni dha pa ma ga sa (pc nta-hcxa tonic). 

(5) Bhoga-vasanta —sa ri ga ma dha ni sa—sa m 
dha ma ga ri sa (hexa-hexatonic). 

(6) I asanla-bhairavi —sa ri ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni 
dha ma pa ma ga ri sa (hexa-hcplatonic). 

(7) Vasanta-mukhari—s* ma ga ma pa dha ni sa— 

sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa {hcxa-hcptaionic). 

(8) Vasanta-varaii—sa ri ma pa dha ni—ni dha pa 
ga ri sa ni (hcxa-hcptatonic). 

(9) Vira-vasatita —sa ga ri ma pa sa—sa ni (dha -) 
.ii pa ma ga ri sa (penta-hexatonic). 

1 , 10,1 Hindoia-vasania^sa ga ma pa dha ni dha sa— 

» 

sa ni dha pa ma ga dha ma ga sa (rsabha is 
left; hexa-hexatonic). 

lie-sides, we find the following new variants of 
vasanta : 

i . Gambhba-vasanta—ri, ma, ma, dha, dha. 
n. Tivra-uasanta—ri, ga, ma, dim, ni. 

III. Vasanta-vdavall —with all the sharp (j itddha) 
notes. 

It has already been said that the raga 
panrama possesses the same specific character of 
vasanta, which creates the environment and 
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spirit of the spring. In the Hind list hani system 
of music, partednia is different from dipaka. 
Experts differ in their opinion, regarding the 
form and manifestation of dipaka and pdneama. 
As regards pant-aim j, Pandit Ahobala (1700 A.D.) 
says i * pdneama ri-pa-hhah sydt', i.e., the raga 
pdiicama is pentatonic (audava) in form, as the 
notes, rsabha and pdneama arc dropped in it. It is 
interesting to note that the fifth note, pditeama 
is absent from the raga pdiicama. Some are of 
opinion that dipaka and pdneama arc one and 
the same raga, as the ancient form of dipaka 
was afterwards transformed into pdneama. But 
in truth, there is no genuine proof in support 
of this view. In the Visnupur School of music, 
we get two types of dipaka : one with pdneama 
and the other without it. As for example, 

(a) Dipaka, with the note, pdneama — 

// nia dha dha ni dha sa, ni dha ma, ma, ma paga, 

7i sa, ni sa / sa ma, ma, ma, pa, ga, ma dha ni dha 
■ * ■ 

ni sa, sa ri ni, dha ni dha ma, pa-ga, ma pa ga, ri 
sa etc. 

(A) Dipaka without pdneama — 

// ma dha dha, ni ni dha ma, ma ga, ma dha ni 

dha, ma ga, ri sa / ma ma, ma ga, ma dha ni sa, ri 

sa ni dha, ma ma ga, ri sa / etc. 

Pandit Sudarsanacarya describes pdneama as 
a raga of the morning. He says that the raga 
pdiicama is conceived as an issue (son) of the 
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rags, hindota-saindhadi, with displaced (komala) 
rsabha and dhaivata, sharp {suddha) gandkara, 
madhyama and nisada. 

The tonal structure of the raga pdhrama is— 
sa ni, ri sa, sa ni ri ni dha, pa ma ga, ga ma dha ni, 
ri nj dha ma ga, ri sa j ri sa, dha ma ga-ri sa, ri-ni 
re sa, ma dha, pa ma dha, ma ga ri sa / etc. 

Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatkhande recog¬ 
nizes both the Tagus, pdheama and eFtpaha, in his 
Kramika-pustakamalika (vide VoL V, pages 407- 
408 and Vol. VI, pages 40*41), He describes 
the raga pdnrama in two different ways, and 
they arc : 

(a) The hexalonic [sadava) form—wiu-dha-sa, ni- 

dba, ma-dha, ma-ga, r*-sa, sa-ma, ga, 
jwa-dha, ni-dha, m-nw-dha.,,, 

(b) The heptatonic (sampurna) form—ga, pjfl.ga, 
ri-sa, ma, ma, ma-ga pa, tfiffl-dha-tntf-ma, 

* V # # ■ 

dha-ma-ga, ma-dha-sa, sa ri-sa, ri-ni-dha, ma- 
dha-wfl-ga-ga, ri-ga, ma-ga-ri-sa (with two 
madhyamas). 

These two types of pdheama have evolved 
lrom the marotah scale, and they are known as 
the raga for the night. Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande 
says that the raga tftpaka has been evolved from 
the scale purvi. Some are of opinion that Dipaka 
has been evolved from the scale kalyana or 
vilavala. It is hepta-heptatonic {sampurna-sampurna) 
in form and is recognized as the raga of the 
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evening. The tonal form of it is ; sa, pa, ga- 

M 

pa-ga-fi*sa, sa-ga-pa, ma-dha- pa, ga-mWAa pa-sa, 

m-sa-rr-sa, pa, ga-pa-ga-ri-sa (rsahha t dhaivata and 
madhjamst arc displaced). In the South Indian 
system, the tonal forms of pancama and dipaka 
arc different from one another. As for example, 

(a) Pancama —sa ri dha dha pa id sa—sa in' 
dha ma ma ga ri sa (dhaivata and rsabka 
are sharp, displaced nisdda, and penta-hexa- 
tonic in form). 

(b) Dipaka — sa ga ma pa dha pa sa—sa ni dha 
ni pa ma ga ri sa (dhaivata and rsabka arc 
displaced, and penta-hexatonir in form). 

Besides these two forms, there are variants of 
pancamas, in the Karnatic system, and they are : 
koki!a-patkama> diiya-pantama, purna-panrama, 
bh i nna -p/a nca ma , bktipala-pancama, lalita-pancama, 
naga-paneama, srUpdncama, kamoda-pancama , dmra- 
pdruama, Tiata-parwama, dhaivata-pancama, karma- 
pttneama, etc. These variants evolve from the 
compound form of two or more ragas. In the fifth- 
seventh century A.D., we find different types 
of ragas , like varati, todi , gattdiy etc. In the 
latter period, different types of bhairava, kedara , 
gauri, kamada, bdhara, be fidget, kanada, sarnhga, 
mallara, naia were devised by the creative genius 
of the progressive society. In the South Indian 
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system too, we notice various forms of the above 
ragas. 

Besides the tonal forms and different music 
materials, aesthetic sentiments and feelings play 
an important role in Indian music. The 
emotional sentiments like serene calmness {Santa), 
compassion (ktiruna) and primal creative urge 
(srhgara) are predominant in the raga vasanta. 
The sentiment of calmness (serna) brings a change 
in the corporal body (tanu-vyabhieara), which 
is kown as awe and delight. Detachment from 
worldly pleasures (nirueda or vairagya) also 
generates from this serene sentiment, Tears well 
from the eyes, as a result of love and devotion. 
It brings mental equilibrium and control over the 
senses. The sentiment like compassion makes 
the heart soft and sympathetic. It brings also 
tears in the eyes and causes sorrow, which 
enlightens the mind, instead of making it stupid 
and morbid. The prime sentiment, creative urge 
or is not an ordinary juvenile excitement 

or sexual passion, as it is generally believed, but 
it is a creative energy, that brings new life and 
inspiration. The subordinate mood (anubhava) and 
its effect on the body (tanu^vjfabhkara) are known 
as the tranquil happiness and desire for celestial 
bliss. These are the aesthetic sentiments and 
moods of not only of the rdga vasanta, but also of 
the ragas, hindola , pancama and vahara , etc. 
Some are of opinion that va/tara is a melody 
(raga) of the sexual urge, and so it has been 
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recognized as a raga of the spring or holt festival. 
But this view is untenable. It may be a fact that 
the raga Sahara evolved in the later period, 
and it is closely connected with the holt festival. 
But it is true that the prime emotional senti¬ 
ment, irihgara, which predominates in the raga 
vahara, makes it transcending and divine. The 
Gaudiya Vaisnava savants and the Alamkarikas 
recognize irhgara as the sentiment par ex relfenet 
(adi-rasa). Some are of opinion that Sahara 
was very favourite with the mystic musician, 
Swami Haridasa of Vrndavana, and he introduced 
it in the system of classical music, as a special 
raga for the sacred holi festival. But it should 
be investigated whether it is historically correct. 

Now, let us see how raga vasanta evolved with 
a novel and concrete idea in the domain of Indian 
music. Pandit Damodara describes Ddsun/a as, 

** 41 1 * 11 

Vasanta is described here as a male raga. He is 

1. (a) Alternative reading i 

(b) A slight alternative description : 
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absorbed in the divine contemplation of Lord 
Krsna, and is dressed himself as Krsna. In 
the top of his turban, the peacock feather is 
attached. He made his earing of mango-leaves. 
His body is shining like a blue lotus. He is 
luxurious, and yet at the same time a true 
worshipper of divine beauty. The shining glow of 
his body looks like a swarm of dark-blue bees. 
The mango-leaves and blooming flowers attract 
the bees, mad for honey, and the green grasses 
and flowery creepers are the symbols of Nature. 
Lord Krsna is the hero {nayaka) of the vernal 
spring, and the raga vasanta represents the 
beatific gradeur of the spring. 

Gradually vasanta was conceived as an 
emobodjment or the representation of Krsna. 
Pandit Lochana-kavi (1650 A.D.) quotes a piece 
from Tumbura-natak, relating to the time of the 
singing of the raga vasanta as, 

smrrwr i 

That isj the raga vasanta is sung from the 
Sn-pancami, in the month of Magha (November- 
Decembcr) to the time, when Sri Hari (Lord 
Krsna) goes to take rest. Pandit Subhankara 
of the Saagita-damodara (16th century A.D.) and 
G handy am a-Narahari of the Sahgitasarasamgraha 
(early 18th century A.D.) have referred to these 
lines, in favour of the specified time of the raga 
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vasanta. Somanath (1909 A.D.) describes about 
vasanta as. 

fw^ g# i 

rfTT-^^TT « II 

Thai is, the raga vasanta has decorated his 
hairs with the palaia (lowers. The cuckoo, 
the messenger or the spring, is singing. Vasanta is 
also apparelled in an orange-red cloth, and the 
Nature around is glittering with golden bright 
hue. Prof. O. C. Gaftgoly says that some of 
the ragas have been named after some seasons, 
and sacred festivals of gods and goddesses. 
As for example, the ragas like megka, vasanta, 
hindola, M, etc. are connected with the spring or 
kali festival. The raga hindola previously used 
to be sung, in connection with the spring 
festival, Saturnalia. Afterwards it was recog¬ 
nized as the raga of the kali festival. The 
characteristics of vasanta and hindola can also 
be applied to the raga madhumadkan, The 
word * madku indicates the spring season, and 
consequently madhumadhaoi is known as the 
raga of the spring. But it seems that it was 
originally the raga of the rainy season, sung in 
the month of Vaiiakha (kala-raiiakhi). In ancient 
pictures of the raga madhumadhavt, the scenes 
of the dust storm of the month of Vaisakha, 
lightning and dances of the peacocks are 
depicted. In the manuscript of Narada-Dattila’s 
ftagasagam, preserved in the Madras Manuscript 
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Library, we find the name of the raga ‘rnadku- 
mavati> which may be the real name of madku- 
madhavi. As the raga was connected with the 
worship of Sri Kxisna, it was known as madhu- 
madhavl. Another raga prathama-mdnjarl has 
also connection with the spring season. The 
name of prafkama~ma7ijari was afterwards changed 
into patamdnjari {patth-mdhjan) , The raga 
Q'uta-majijan is also connected with the spring 
or rainy season. The name 'cjmta-m&jdrt 
signifies the new leaves or blossoms of the 
mango-tree, {'ryula means 'mango’ and ‘manjari’ 
signifies new leaves or blossom). It evolved 
from the raga kindola. Another raga amra- 
pdneatm is connected with the summer season. 
So it is found that some of the beautiful 
ragas have been named after some seasons 
and sacred Festivals, 

The raga vasanta evolved out of the concep¬ 
tions of some emotional sentiments and environ¬ 
ments. The tonal arrangement of vasanta creates 
an atmosphere of the vernal season, and so 
the intuitive artists and musicologists connect 
this raga with the vernal season, spring. 

The spring is an intermediary season 
between the winter and the summer, and so it 
brings a balance between those two extreme 
seasons. The mystic poets symbolize the winter 
with death and the spring with life. They say 
that the spring comes after the winter, which 
means that death is overcome by life, as if 
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the dream is replaced by the waking state, or the 
shadow of darkness is removed by the shining 
light. After the winter season, the spring appears 
with a newness of life, and it animates and 
elevates the body and mind of all living beings. 
The whole Nature looks barren and shattered 
during the cold winter season. With the advent 
of spring, new golden leaves come out of the 
branches of the trees. The barren earth is again 
bedecked with green grasses and Sowers. The 
gloomy atmosphere and dull appearance of the 
universe is rejuvenated with new life. The people 
arc then inspired with new hope and vigour. 

In the West, the spring is considered as 
the symbol of revivification or rejuvenation. In 
this season, the Anglo-Saxon races perform a 
festival, in commemoration of the goddess 
Estore or Istara, Freyja, and others. The 
worship of Estore, or Istar, or Istara is observed 
in the spring, in the month of March or April 
(Bengali falguna or Caitra), For this reason, 
Eastc^ is known as the spring festival [oasantot- 
sava). The Vasantipuja and the autumnal Durga- 
puja of India, and Christmas and Easter 
Festivals of the Christian countries have the 
same significance. The Christmas and Easter 
festivals are considered by the Christians as 
Church-festivals, and are observed in the memory 
of Christ's resurrection. All the Christians 
observe the day of Christ's death on the 25th 
December, They consider the 27th December 
1 ) 
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as the day of Christ’s resurrection. Dr, Frazer 
is of opinion that all the Messengers like Jesus 
the Christ, and gods and goddesses like Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, Horas and the Asiatic goddesses, 
Durga, Vasanti, Annapurna and Jagaddkatn are no 
other than the solar deities. They represent 
also the corn-goddesses or vegetable-spirits. 
The Hindu belief differs from that of Dr. 
Frazer. The latter deals with this matter 
elaborately in the Golden Bough. Struss, Robert¬ 
son, Cony bear, Drews and other Western savants 
arc of opinion that the Church festivals, which 
are observed in commemoration of death, cruci¬ 
fixion and resurrection of Christ, originated from 
the conception of death and rejuvination of the 
Nature. They reject even the historical personage 
of Jesus the Christ, and call it a sun-myth. 
Indian scholars have not altogether rejected this 
view, as they opine that the Vasantlfiiija, 
Durgapuja, Dolnyatra or Holt festivals represent 
the Nature-worship, and they have originated 
from the worship of Mitra or Mithra i.e. sun- 
worship, and, consequently, from the sun-myth. 
The sun is known as Mitra or the universal 
friend of the universe. The Itupujd is also the sun- 
worship, as the word t Bu has been derived 
from Miiu > Mila > Mitra, which is no other 
than the sun, the eternal friend. Vaispavas 
observe holi festival, which is known as the 
avirotsaoa. The *avira is red in colour, and it 
represents the vermillion hue of the dawn or rising 
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sun. The avirotsava or kolt festival is observed in 
the sacred memory of Lord Krsna, in the spring 
season. Sri Krsna is the divine incarnation of 
Visnu, who is no other than the sun. So the 
holi festival is a solar festival, which is observed 
in the memory of the sun, in the spring season . 1 


1. Regarding the worship of Mitra or Mithra, J, M, 
Robertson says that it is no other than the worship of the 
sun. From Herodotus* (1.131) writing in the fifth century 
B.C., we learn that in some way the god Mithra was 
identified with a goddess. Mithra later figures for us in 
the strange symbolic figure of the lion-headed serpentine 
god, but above all in that of the slayer of the bull. It has 
been variously decided that the bull, slain by Mithra, is 
the symbol of the earth, the symbol of the moon, the bull 
of the Zodaic, and the cosmogonic bull of the Mag tan 
system. It is perfectly intelligible and probable that Mithra, 
slaying the bull, should have meant the rays of the sun, 
penetrating the earth, and so creating life Tor mundane 
creatures, as the dog feeds on the blood of the slain buJL 
There can be no reasonable doubt that these successive 
rdigous representations of the slaying or the lion and the 
slaying of the bull rest on a Zodiac til system of sacred 
symbolism, which the slaying of a given animal means 
either the passing of the sun into a particular sign of the 
Zodiac at a particular season of the year, or the slaying of 
the animal represented as a special sacrifice. Again, if it 
be right to decide that the slaying of the bull originally 
pointed to the sun’s entering the sign of the bull, at the 
vernal equinox, then this symbol dates back, probably, more 
than 3,000 years before the Christian era ; while the symbol 
of the slaying of the lion would signify the sun’s entrance 
into Leo at Midsummer, in the same period. In fact, the 
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The raga vasmta invokes the spirit of the 
vernal season of the solar origin* and so it is 
recognized as the best r&gaj From the aesthetic 
viewpoint and that of philosophy. Let us illustrate 
some of the songs that create an atmosphere 
of the spring and newness of life. These are : 

% v i 

sEHfiK' h^h 

mnpr ft 

(*0 Tfw sm sRTt ^rf 
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image of the slaying of the hull came to be associated 
specially with the idea of sacrifice and purification— 
purification by the blood of bulls and rains. The resurrection 
and eternal lilt were secured by drenching or sprinkling with 
the actual blood of a sacrificial bull or ram. 

Further he says that the rising sun would be daily 
haded with joy, as among the Jewish Essenes* and sun- 
worshippers everywhere. The Christmas is a solar festival 
of unknown antiquity. Easter is also a solar festival Wc 
learn from Tertullian that Osirb* in the mysteries, waa 
hurried and came to life again. The Mithraic Christians 
actually continued to celebrate Christmas day as the 
birthday of the sun, despite the censures of the Pope. 
Christmas was an Osirian and Adonisian festival also* The 
celebrations in memories of Apollo, Hercules, Demeter and 
Pessidon use to bear the same significance. Dr. Frazer 
discusses it in Carden of Adonis, and Swami Abhedananda, in 
his Christ and Chrisi mas. 
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The symbolic language and idea of the songs 
inspire the mind of all, and bring unto them 
a materialised vision of the blossoming of the 
trees and creepers, cool breeze, scented and 
coloured wreaths of flowers, and sweet songs of 
the cuckoo, together with the vcrmillion hue of 
the avira in the koli festival of the spring. 
Besides dhruvapadas, there are dhamara type of 
songs, which create a rhythmic and rousing 
atmosphere of the dynamic Nature. They are : 

(^*) 3Tfrl (^Inii) : 

(sr) ffrfr *rc fu-d+tO 
^ttutT— tif (tth) : 

(*t) 3f?ff fTft wnt fosnrrfr 

wT?fr farfa ^rnT^mt i; ^ t vr ?) i 

The songs in the ragas, dipaka, paraja, chayauata , 
etc. describe the divine sportive play of Lord 
Krsiia and Rad ha, and create a celestial vision. 

The psychological effect of the raga vasanta 
and its variants arc amazing and divine. The 
development of vasanta begins mostly from the 
high tonic (farn-^ad/e) of the middle octave, 
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and ihe manifestations of the displaced rsabha, 
boili the madhyama and sharp gandhars create 
a rhythmic movement in the minds of both the 
artists and listeners. During the time of the ascent, 
the raga vasania rises from the tonic to the 
fourth note {madhyama), producing a curve but 
blending tune, naturally known as gamaka, which 
creates a balanced and peaceful emotional 
sentiment and mood. The entire manifestation 
of the tonal form of the raga vasania creates a 
mental picture of the spring. 

In Bengal*, the raga vasania is profusely 
used in padavdUktrlana, on the occasions of 
fion, jhtilana, rasalila of Lord Krsna. It is also 
a favourite raga, in most of the Folk songs of 
different parts or India. In padavalukhlana, 
different types of vasania arc used, and they 
are : gauri-vasanta, vasanta-vahara, mayura-vasanta, 
sTi-bhupdruvasanta, malasi or malasn-vasanta, kamoda- 
vasania behaga-vasania, stthai vasania, vasanta-dkani 
or vasanta-dhdnesn, vasa n ta-jayaj ay and gurjari- 
vasanta, sohini-vasanta, katjrana-vasania, etc, The 
mystic Vaisnava poets of Bengal consider the 
spring as an important season. In most or 
their devotional compositions, they have described 
the spring as a symbol of new life and new 
inspiration, and their aim and object are to 
transcend the transient beauty and grandeur of 
the phenomenal world, and to dive deep into the 
ocean of eternal peace and tranquility. There 
is a beautiful poem of the mystic poet Vidyapati, 
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that invokes the spirit and atmosphere of the 
springs together with the spirit of the rdga 
v as ant a : 

•TO ?T^ 

•1 y !R fh^tlVin I 

5f3?t5I srsfteJ W^iPh^ 

mm m srfsrg^ 11 

The ever-new V rndavana, the trees and creepers, 
with new full-blown Bowers, the vernal season, 
the new cooling malaya- breeze ( the breeze that 
flows from the south), and the new-inspired 
bees created the living environment of the 
spring. The noted Indologist, Kannoomal has 
given aesthetic references of the rdga ms ant a, 
togther with dipaka, madhumddhavi^ etc,, from a 
Sanskrit manuscript, Sahgttim&ld, in the Rupam 
(July, 1922), He describes i manta as a ndyikd 
(a ragini) t and says that she is of a lovely dark 
appearance, as the sweet smell comes out of her 
lotus>likc mouth and a swarm of black bees gather 
about her face, and make a humming sound. 
She has the beauty and lusture of the person 
of cupid and youth that captivates young men. 
Her breasts arc hard, and she holds buds of mango 
plants, in her lotus-like hands. The ragini is 
sung in kharqj (= tonic — sadja) svara, in spring, 
in the second part of the day. The rhetorical 
interpretation of the rdga {or ragini) vasanta 
is that she is a ndyika i.e. a young passionate 
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woman, who is well skilled in all the arts of her 
lover. Her lover is dhhadatta, and the sentiment 
is vipratambha srhgara. 

The raga vasanta is a symbol of the 
transcendental light that reigns supreme with its 
own undying luminosity and glory. It dances 
like Nataraja on the breast of the Apasmara that 
represets death or winter season. The winter 
season symbolizes death, and the spring, life. 
Therefore the raga vasanla conquers death and 
brings immortal life unto mortal man. 


Chapter Six 


EVOLUTION OF MUSIC-PARTS OR DHATUS 

‘Music-part’ is known as a unit or a division 
of songs {prabandka-gith). It is known by 
different names, like dkatu, amsa, kali, taka, 
bhaga , etc. The prabandha type of songs are 
known by their harmonious combination of 
words and tunes {rdgas) , together with 

metres, rhythms and tempi. It is systemati¬ 
cally composed, according to iastrie rules and 
injunctions of the ‘highway’ i.e. classical type 
of music. Sarangadeva says : 'prakrsto yatya 
band hah syat sa prabandha nigadyate. 1 The present 
classical music of both Northern and Southern 
systems, are known as the nibaddha prabandha 
gitis, Sarangadeva says that the prabandha type of 
music is divided into three classes 2 : suda, marga- 
suda , all or alUsamsrita and vipraklrna. They 
arc again of two types, pure {dddha) and mixed 
{misrita). The prabandhas are of different forms, 
with different names. The classical prabandha 
type of music is possessed of five caste-forms 
or jatis, and they arc : medint, nandim, dipatii , 
pavani and tar avail. These are known as jatis 
because of their particular form and definite 

1. met i 

2. ivwfefoin i 
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character. Bharata describes jatis, in connection 
with the classical dhrma type of dramatic songs 
(naijagiti). Bharata says in the Matyasastra that 
jaiis evolved from vrttas, and vrttas are spun 
out of different numbers of letters : ‘jatayo vrlta- 
sambhavak' (NS, 32.286). 3 Again each jati con¬ 
sists of three vrttas and they are : guru-praya, 
tagfiu-praya and guru-taghu-aksarapraya : 

Sarvasameva jatinam Irividam ortta-misyate ( 

Guru pray am laghuprayam guru-laghvaksaram lafha fj 

(NS, 32.39) 4 

The jatis are connected with the dramatic 
songs* dhruvas. The Vcdic metres arc the life-force 
{prana}, or indispensible parts (ahga) of the jatis, 
Katyayana says in his Saruanukramani (middle 
of the Fourth century B.C.) : *atha chandamst- 
gaya ttusngamistiiv-vrhali-pankt i-tristuua-jagatyatij agati- 
sakkaryatHakkaryastjatyasti-dhrtyatidhrtah'*, That is* 
chan das are ; gayairt, usnka, anustupa, vrhatl, 
pankt it tristova, jagati, atijagati, sakkaxt, atiiakkarl, 
asti , atyasti, dhrti, atidhrti, etc. Sadguruiisya wrote 
his commentary} Vedarthadipika, in the latter half 
of the twelfth century A.D. He elaborately des- 
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cribes these metres, together with krti, 
prekrtU akrti , samkrti> abhikrti and at krti 6 , These 
metres were used in the jatis, The jaiis are : 
ayukta, pratistha, madhya-gayatru capala, udgata » 
dhrti, etc. 

The nibaddha prabandha gitis had their origin 
in the post-Vedic classical padas or padaganos, 
which have been elaborately dealt with by 
Bharata in the Pfatyasaslra. Now, what are the 
padas ? Bharata says that what is composed 
of letters, is known as 'pada' ; l yal kiheidaksara - 
krtam tat-sarvam pada-samjnitam. 7 The padas 
make the gandharoa type of music manifest, and 
they are known as vastu : ‘padarn tasya bhaved- 
vaslu svara-taldnubhavakam . 8 

The padas are divided into two classes, 
nibaddha and anibaddha. They were again classified 
into two, sat ala (with time-measures) and at ala 
(without time-measures). The nibaddha type of 
prabandha t with time-measures (safa/S) is known 
as alapti or atapa, and anibaddha type of pra- 
bandhe* without time-measures [atala) is called 
sarthaka i.e. meaningful or significant ganas, 
composed of letters, metres and jati. But 
both the types of prabandha gitis arc possessed 


6. Vide S<3* < ttmikra mani, edited by A. A. Macdonell (Oxford, 
1886), p. 77. 
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of different parts or limbs {ahgas or dhatus), like 
svara, virttda, pada, tenaka t pat a and tala. Though 
all these parts or limbs convey different mean¬ 
ings,, yet they make the prabandka type of songs 
significant. 

But, how the music-parts or dhitus came 
into being ? In Vedic period, the sdmaganas 
were sung with five bhoktis, and they were : 
hvhkara s udgltha^ prastava, pratihara and nidhana* 
Sometimes two more bhaktis, pranava and 
upadrava were added. The bkaktis were also 
known as vibhaktis or vidhas. Besides the samarts, 
there were iastras { ?I>jt ) which were sung in 
tune. The rks or stanzas of the kashas were known 
as hhara, first rk , middle rk, last rk, and vasaikara. 
The five parts (ahgas) of the samans, himkara 
udgitha, etc. corresponded to the five r*j or 
stanzas of the sastras. Those five parts of the 
samans were generally meant Tor invoking the 
fhe deities, who were in the form of mantras. 
The samans were sung (or chanted) sometimes 
by prastoia, udgata and pralihara, and sometimes 
by_ four Brahmins, including the presiding 
Brahmin, brahma, who was possessed of knowledge 
in the four Vedas. Sarangadcva says that the five 
ahgas of the Vedic samagana, prastava , udgitha, 
pratihara, upadrana and nidkana were afterwards 
transformed into five dhatus of the post-Vedic 
classical type of ganas, and they were udgraka, 
anudgraha, sambandka, dkruvaka and abhoga, Again 
the first part, himkara together with pranava or 
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orhkara were used in the classical type of music, 

as the supplement to the time-unit or kata. 

Sararigadeva says, 

Brahmana ca pura gttam prastavodglthakau 

tatha / 

Pratiharopadravau ca nidhanam paheamam 

matam // 

Tato him k a rah omkara saptahganiti tatra tu f 

Udgrahah syadanudgrahah samvandho dhruva- 

kastatha jj 

A b hogasce ti pane ap am a d yanam abh id hah 

k ram at } 

Hiihkaromkarayostatra kala-purakata mata // 9 

. Sarahgadcva quotes Brahma, the first and fore¬ 
most musicologist of the pre-Christian era. 
Perhaps he was the author of the BtohmabhuTatoni, 
and flourished in the 600-500 B.C. It is said that 
Bharatai.c. Brahma or Brahmubharata introduced 
five dhalus or music-parts, in the classical gandharva 
type of music, as five ahgas were current in 
the Vedic music, with some changed names. 
As for example, 
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prasthdva, udgWia, pratihara , upadrava, nidhana 

udgraka, melapaka, dknmka, ant ala t abhoga 
It should be remembered that the dhalus 
like udgThha or udgrahaka , etc. are the musk- 
parts of the post-Vedic prabandha type of songs 
(jphr). The tihalu, dhruva or dhruvaka Is used as 
the Intermediary part (amfa) between the parts, 
melapaka and abhoga , and anlara oceures in 
between the parts dhruva and abhoga, Antara 
is sometimes omitted. Sarahgadeva describes 
those music-parts, in the prabandha chapter of 
the Saiigita-Ratnakara. He says, 

Prabandhavayavo dhhtuhsa caturdha 10 nirhpitah / 
Udgrahah prathamastatra tato meiapaka- 

dhruvau // 

Abhogasceti tesam ca kramallaksmabhidadlimalie / 
Udgrahah prathamo blmgastato melapakah 


- smrtah // 

Dhruva tvacca dhruvah paicadabhogastvamimo’ 

_ matah / 

Dhruvabhogantare jato dhaturanyo’mara- 

bhidhah fj tl 


10. ^Vrangadeva do« not rccognl^ Mata as a KpsU *t e 
dhatu. 
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Simhabhupala, the commentator says : catus~ 

prakarah udgrahakah melapakah, abhagak, antmaiedi. 

* * Frabandkasya pratkamo bhaga udgraha itpuyate. 
Dmhyo bhaga melapakah, Trtiyo bhaga dkruvah, 

* * Udgrdh ant at am a bhaga ntaram ca gamdantlmo bhaga 
dbhogah. * *Dhruvmya abhogasya ca madhye ntarakhyah 
pancamo dhaturasti. * *Antarakhyo dkatur-na catvara 
tva dhatavah' } 2 Again the names of the music-parts 
(dhatu) were probably changed into slham t datura, 
sancdri and dbhoga, at the end of the eighteenth 
or beginning of the nineteenth century A.D. 

A raga, constructed out of the succession and 
patterned combination of seven notes, manifests 
and develops itself in the music-part, stkayi. 13 It 
is called s tkixyh because a tdga rests on it, and 
makes itself manifest, there for the first time 
{sthitatvat sthdyl). Some are of opinion that a raga 
first takes its base (seat) in the music-part, sthayt, 
and then moves gradually towards the fifth and 
sixth notes, pancartia and msdda or the middle 
octave, comes in contact with other notes, and 
touches the tonic ( sadja) of the higher octave, and 
rests on the sonant {vadi-svara), Again, when the 


12. h i ft i * • 
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*13. SthHyl is sometimes pronounced as a-itha/u In Sanskrit 
and Hindi it is pronounced as o-ithaft. It will 
correctly he pronounced as I rtbayt r , and not a-rlA9pF. 
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rega develops inself in the second music-part, 
antara or antara (i.e. the music-part that rests 
between sthayi and sanrari), it generally starts 
from the third note, gdndhara (sometimes from 
the fourth or fifth, madhyama or pdheama) of 
the middle octave, and moves togards the high 
- octave (tara^saptaka). It moves sometimes upto 
rsabha, or gandharoy or madhyama, and fully mani* 
fesis there, and then comes down to the tonic 
{sa4Ja} of the middle octave, in the South 
Indian system, sthayi is known as pallavi , and 
antara as anupallavi. The word '’pallavi' connotes 
the idea of seed or offspring, Antara is called 
anupallavi, because it comes after (arm) pallavi. 
So the word pallavi indicates the beginning of the 
song, or the first stage, whereas anu-pallavi conveys 
the idea of sprout, or the second stage. Fox- 
Strangways calls pallavi as ‘germ’, ‘sprout—first 
subject’ or ‘at home’, and anupallavi as ‘after-germ- 
second, subject’, or ‘interval, change of voice of 
register, etc. 

The music-part, sthayi or pallavi creates or 
makes manifest the raga, and antara or anupallavi 
sustains it. Sometimes it is said that the notes of 
the first music-part, sthayi are sustained in the 
middle octave, and then continue to move towards 
the high octave. The notes of the second 
music-part (antara or antara) help the notes of the 
first music-part to gradually play in the 

high octave. In the chapter of oarna (varna- 
prakarna), the first varna is known as stkayt, which 
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helps to make manifest the song (gifa) : ‘yal 
gitam varnabhivyakti-kft' . u It seems similar to 
udgrahaka or udgraha, the first part {dhatu) of the 
prabandha music, to some extent. 

It is said that the dissonant (satnvadt) notes 
arc profusely used in the second music-part, 
antara or antara. But from the viewpoint of the 
elaboration of the notes (svara-vistara) t this process 
is more adopted in sthayi than antara, because it is 
very difficult to elaborate the notes, from the 
middle octave to the high one. 

The fourth music-part abhoga is considered 
as the complement to the third one, sancarl 
{'abhogah panpurnata *), or to both stkayl and 
antara. In some dkruvapada type of songs, we fi nd 
only two music-parts, sthayi and antara, and in 
that case antara, appears as the complement to 
sthayi. But when a song is composed of four 
parts, sthayi, antara sancarl and abhoga, we consider 
sancari as both counterpart of and complement 
to sf/jOK, and abhoga as those of antara. In Tact, 
sancarl and abhoga are repetitions of sthayi and 
antara. The musicologists say : 'antarah samipacarit, 
i.e., antara is the sustainer of and complement to 
sthayi. 

It is interesting to note that the word 1 antara 
or 'antara' is almost absent in the pre-Ratnakara 
works. Pandit Ahobala (1700 century A.D.) 


12 
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says, in connection with the division of the 
nibaddha git is, in his Sahgita-parijata. 

Adya udgrahako jneo melapaka-staduttarah / 

Trtiyo dhruva-sanjnah syadantarah 

syaccaturthakah / 

Abhogah pancamabhagah.// 15 

A nibaddha glti is divided into five parts, and 
they are \ udgrakaka, mdapaka, dhruva , an tar a 
and abkoga, The udgrakaka is the first part, 
the second part is ? mlapaka, the third part is 
dhruva, the fourth part one is antara, and the fifth 
part is abkoga. Antara and antara are one and 
the same. Pandit Ahobala divides the music- 
parts into five, following the method of the 
aneient musicologists , u From this it is understood 
that the five divisions existed before Pandit 
Ahobala (1700 A.D.), and by * purvasuribkUi, 
he means Sarangadcva and others. It has already 
been said that though Sarangadcva admits in 
the Sahgita-Ralnakara : ‘probandhavayavo dhalu sa 
caturdha mrupitah', yet he recognizes antara as dkaiu, 
in between the parts, dhruva and abhoga : *dkTuva- 
bhogantare jato dhaiuranyo'ntarabhidhah’ {4.9}, 
Kallinath says : i dhruvabkogantare dhmvdbkogayor^ 

15. «T!i ■ssuntii w i 
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madhye jhta utpanno nlrmita ityartkah'. Sarahga- 
cieva further admits that the music-part , ant ora 
or antara is used in the salagasuda-prabandha 
and rupaka-prabandka : *sa lu sdlagajudastha rupahe- 
sveva drtyaie 1 . 17 Kallinath further comments ; *atra 
dr kyat a iti drii-grahanerta dhruvadisvapi yatra cirart- 
tana-prayogadantaro drstdnta-taltraiva karyo nanytreti 
niyamantara-syapi sucitatvanmanthddisu darlan&ltatraiva 
karya , lB He means to say that though dhruva 
functions as antara from very ancient times, yet 
it is used separately in the prabandha like 
manth, etc. In fact, the music-part dhruva has 
been divided into two, dhruva and antara or 
antara, and antara is used alt ernately {vikalpe). 
The seven types of vhinna , etc. ragagrtis, and 
rk, panika, etc. brahmagttis were also divided into 
four parts, instead of five. The commentator 
Sirhhabhupala says : ( Prabandhasya prat homo bhdga 
udgrdha ttyiuyate. Dvitlya-bhago mtlapakah. 
Trtiyo bhago dhruvah. Tasya-dhruva-iabdasya vjut- 
pattistu dhruvatvannUcalatvaditL Udgrahanantarama- 
bhoganantaram ca gdnadantimo bhago ahhogah, 
* *dhruvasya abhogasya ca madyentarakhyah pancamo 
dkaturasti. Tat-katham pancadheti noktamata aha—sa 
tviii. Antatakhya dhatur-na sarvatra prabandkesu. 
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Kint tu salagasuda-prabandhesreva. Tatasea'sarvtsu 
prabandhtsu . Catvbra eva dhatavah. 1 '* 

So we find that the music-part, antara or antara 
is used in the salaga-suda-prabandhii-gltis in the 
Sahglta-IiatnakaTa) otherwise the four parts, 
udgrahity mdapaka t dhruva and itbhoga have been 
accepted in the system of ancient classical 
gandharva and desi types of music. The part, 
antara is also known as ‘upantara*, In truth, atttara 
was not used generally by the ancient artists 
and musicologists, as dhruva functioned for 
it. Kail math says ; ‘sakfd-v trait ~ru dgrd ho*alar ah 
tu aksara-ntrmitak , M Kallinath comments further 
on the if oka 4.8 of the Sangita-Ratnakara : ’antrta 
ganakale dhrutiasyadavrUisti krtasu. 21 It is also 
evident from the following lines of Sarahgadcva : 
Dhruva-statastatra purvameka-d hatupada- 

dvayaip // 

Bhinna-dhiitu trtiyam syadabhogastada- 

nantaram / 

Geyo vaggeyakarena svabhidhana-vibhiisitah jj 72 

19, v4*ipf lora* i *mnl ftairo: , aift* 
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Simhabhupala says that instead of four, three 
music-parts were also used in a prabandha-giti. 
Some other music-parts were also mentioned in 
the SahgHa-Ratnakara. But usually, says Kallinath 
four music-parts were accepted, as anlara was 
used exclusively in the niantha class of the gitis : 
‘yatra cirantaiia-praynga daniaro drstal/. 2i 

Pandit Damodara also follows the method 
of Sarangadeva. He says in his Sahgtta-ffurpana : 

Dhatuh prabandhavayavah sa-codgrahadi 

bhedatah / 

Caturdha kathjto bhagastvadyo udgraha- 

samjnakah If 

Adavudgrhyate-gitam yen odgraha-s tad a b ha vet / 
Mclapako dvitiyastudgraha-dhruvaka-melanat // 

Dhruvatvad-dhruva-sahjiiastu trtiyo bhaga 

ucyate / 

Abhogastvantimo bhago glta-purnatva- 

sucakah // 

Dhruvabhogantarc kaiscit dhaturuktontara- 

bhidhah /» 
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Pandit Damodara regards udgraha as the first part 
{ c aramb/iaka ), and abhoga as the last one* and 
anlard as an intermediary part between dhruva 
and dbkoga of the pmbandka type songs. He 
therefore recognizes only four music-parts, udgraha, 
mdapaka, dhruva and dbhoga* 

Pandit Srinivasa (early eighteenth century) 
admits four music-parts or limbs in his Ragatattva* 
vibodha. Srinivasa says, 

Adavudgrlryatc yena sa tanodgraha-sanjhakah / 
Adyantayoscaniyamastanc yatra prajlyate // 
SthayUanah sa vijneyo laksya-laksnakovidaih / 
Sancari tu sa vijneyah sthapyaroha-vimisrltah }j 
Yatra ragasya visranti samaptidyotako hi sah //** 

According to Srinivasa music*parts are four 
in number, and they are adgraha, sthdjn s santdri, 
and dyotaka. He flourished between Ahobala 
and Bhavabhatta, the author of Anupasahgitavildsa. 
It is interesting to note that Srinivasa is a 
staunch follower of Ahobala and he borrows 
many materials from Ahobala’s Sahgiia~pdrijdta. 2b 
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26. Unfortunately the complete printed boot is not yet 
available. But it is sure that Pandit Ahobala wrote the 
Patijata, dealing with all the topics on scats, rage, 
prabandha, sadjia, natj/o and arty a. 
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Again Bhavabhatta is a follower of Srinivasa, 
and he incorporates many materials in his Anupa- 
sahgtlavildsa, from Srinivasa’s Ragatatlvavibodha, 
but he differs from Srinivasa in his views, 
regarding the names and numbers of the music- 
parts. Srinivasa does not recognize antara or 
an tar a as a part. He rather combines the 
chapters on varrn (varnafomifira) and raga 
{prabandha) together, and accepts sthaji as the 
second part, which seems quite different to the 
divisions, made by other musicologists. 

Now, let us see how the music-part (dhdtu) 
an tar a or antara was recognized as an indispensiblc 
part or limb of the nibaddha gitis. It was also 
used as an alternative to dhruva, even during 
Damodara's time (1625 A.D). He says that ‘some 
dhatu like antara is also referred’ to : 'kasciddhatu* 
ruktali 11 

It has already been said that Kail math 
admits the alternative ( vikalpa ) use of antara, as 
he admits : ( anena gdna^kdle dhruvasyavrtlisu krtasu,™ 
i,e. when antara is used, dhruva remains absent. 
But this practice has not been accepted by most of 
the post-Sarafigadava authors, and some have 
rather omitted antara instead of dhruva. 

Vehkatamakhin also admits the four music- 
parts, or limbs in his CaturdandiprahdHka (1620 
A.D.) like his predecessors. He says, 
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Dhaturnima praband hasyavayavah sa 

caturvidhah / 

Udgrihah prathantastatra lata mclapaka- 

dhruvau // 

Abhogascctyathaitesam * * * * * /a 

The partj abhoga completes the prahandka-giti i 
‘ prabandhasya yadabkogam paripurtim karoti tat ', 30 He 
also mentions about the part) antara in between 
dktuva and abhoga : ‘dftruvabhogantare jaio yaiastenan- 
tarebhidhak' 31 He says that antara may be 
recognized as the fifth music-part, if necessary. 

So it seems that the division of the gffis, 
stkayi, antara, santari and abhoga are the products 
of the nineteenth century. Sir S. M. Tagore 
has mentioned these particular names of the 
music-parts in his article, Hindu Music, published 
m the journal Hindu Patriot, in 1874, Sir 
William Jones also admits these names in his 
monograph : On the Musical Modes of Hindoos, 
published in 1784. Captain Willard also recog¬ 
nizes them. Radha Mohan Sen mentions these 
names in his Sahgita-tarauga, published in 1818. 
He calls dhahi as toka i.e. tuka, or amia, or 
hhagn. He saySj 
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Tokcr viscsa nama suna mahasaya // 

Prathama tokcr nama urdliagraha vale / 
Athava asthai nama—kahena sakale // 

Dvitiya tokcr nama mla-btka mani / 

(rtjya tokcr nama aniara vakhant // 

Caturthele bhaga ara pancame abhoga f 
BKogcre abhoga vale, abhogere bhoga // 

Car i« toka dhruvapada ka, hit a m a yaya / 
Milakuka name toka nahika tahaya // 

Asthayx uthive tara-kharaja upare J 
Dharivc antara pare riklmbher ghare jj 
Gan d bare dharive bhoga—abkoga madhyame / 
Carl toka dhruvapada crupa niyame // 33 

He describes the special name of toka i.e, tuka 
or music-part. A dhruvapada is consisted of four 
music-parts, and the first among them is urdhagraha 
{?) i.e. udgraka. Or this part or limb is known to 
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all as a-sikayi : i.e. sihayi. The second one is 
coside red as mitakuka, i.e. melapaka, the third 
one Is known as antara, the fourth one as bhoga, 
and the fifth one as a bhoga. But, in truth, 
bhoga is known as a bhoga, and vice-versa. They are 
the tokos i.e, tukas or parts of the dhruvapada music. 
MUakuka or melapaka is now out of practice. The 
notes of a-sthayi begin Trom kharaja i.e. sadja, and 
that of antara from rikhahha i.e. rsabha. The notes 
of the part bhoga rise from gandhara, and that of 
a bhoga from madhyama. 

The Sangita-taranga of Radha Mohan Sen is 
an authentic Bengali book on music. Probably 
for want of proper knowledge in Sanskrit, some 
of the technical names of the music materials 
have been mutilated. But the reason for the 
adoption of new names, a-sthayi or asthayi* 3 , 
bhoga, etc. has not been given by him. The radical 
musicians and musicologists of the twentieth 
century have newly reformed the arrangement 
of microtones or sruiis , ragas, parent scales or 
me?as, tonal forms or svarampas, sonant [uadi), 
tanas, dhat us, etc. in the North Indian systems 
of music, but whether their reformation is 
truly scientific or not should probably be investi¬ 
gated. Again we do not know why udgraha 
and melapaka were replaced by slhayt and 
antara . If wc investigate into the matter from 


33- It has already been said that the correct name is 
stha/u 
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historical standpoint we find that udgraka is the 
first music-part or limb of the prabandka chapter) 
from where the song begins, and stkayl is the first 
part of the varna chapter] where the song takes 
its stand and begins to manifest. So the status 
and significance of both the parts of two 
different chapters are almost the same. Pandit 
Visnunarayana Bhatkhande adopts the present 
modified system of the music-partS) and says : 
fos fast AFT 3TW SRPT* V& Sf Btf VJig ^ 
i f*J, "4rg3n% wm srm f — 

mmwu -i&, ^ smffFr i srid+w swSf nrow 

T g I 

Rtt ^rr t '‘ipjsn 

(fit 'thu i| | fotl^T Cf^iTT atraft* 

wtrr, sifttt, smrnT *ng 

That is, the different parts of the prabandha - 
gana arc known as dflatus. In Ratnakara, they 
are called udgraka , melapaka, dhruva, anlard and 
abhoga. Sarangadeva also mentions that there 
was a type of music, known as dhruva contain¬ 
ing four music'parts. This dhruva may be 
recognized as the forerunner of the modern 
dhruvapada type of music(?). It was included in 
the sataga type of prabandha music. The first 
part was known as udgraka r, similar to the part, 
slhayl of the modern times. The second part of 
this dhruva music was sung higher than the 
first part } as Simhabhupaia says: ‘kinci- 
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due cam kkandam anlardkhyam kartaiyam . From 
the commentary of Simhabhupala it is under¬ 
stood that the name of the second part was 
antara. But it seems, that was not correct, as the 
name of the second part was mtiapaka, even 
during Simhabhupila’s time 1330 A.D). Antara 
was the fourth part that occurred between dhruva 
and abhoga. However the third part of the 
dhruva type of prabandha music was sung as 
the first one, and the fourth part, as the 
second one. Nowadays the practice of sdsiric 
prabandha type of gitis is almost obsolete, and 
so ancient dhdtus like udgrdha, etc. have no 
utility. In the modern system of music, the 
four dhdtus : sthayi, antara, santari and abhoga are 
used. But Panditji remains silent about the 
reason and history behind the radical change that 
took place in the field of the limbs or dhdtus. It 
is probable that there was a great interchange 
between the two chapters, varna and prabandha, 
as has been said before. The varna chapter 
possesses the four parts, sthayi, sahedri, droki and 
avarohi, and the prabandha chapter consists mainly 
of four parts, udgrdha, mdapaka, dhruva and 
abhoga. It has already been said that Pandit 
Srinivasa, or the early eighteenth century, 
adopted, in his system some modified music-parts 
like udgrdha, sthayi , sahedri and dyotaka. So it 
seems that the music-society of the early twentieth 
century had a tendency to adopt a new process, 
regarding the music-parts, and so they adopted 
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sthayl and sane an from the varna chapter, and 
art tar a and abhoga from the prabandka one, to 
complete their system. But there poses a question 
whether the new adoption is based upon a logical 
ground. 

It is quite true that the radiealists have 
given some new significance to their new devised 
music-parts. They say that sthayl means the 
first part, which helps to manifest the music, 
In the varna chapter, Matahga says ; * varna - 
bhivyaktikrt yatra pads sa varna sthayttfucyate, 3 * i.e. 
the varna, that manifests the song, Is called 
sthayl. Antara suggests the part that lies after 
the first part, sthayl. Therefore the word antara 
signifies the idea of ‘next to sthayV . But in the 
prabandha chapter it has been defined as the part 
that originates in between ( antare ) the parts, dhruva 
and abhoga: 1 dkrtivabhagantare jato dhaturanyon- 
tarabhidkah' Perhaps the radiealists had adopted 
at first the word antara that lies between the 
parts, third and fourth and then explained it 
as the part next to the first part, sthayl. The word 
sancart means the movement of the notes which 
manifest the melody or song. In the varna 
chapter, says Matanga it signifies the meaning, 
‘yatra gtte saTiearanti svarah paTaspara-mantarasahita 
tkalkasa va sancart varna ttcyate The part, abhoga 

34. qij iiftii tre qf q wq; i 

35. wjntawt sinft i 

"wrwr IK 
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means that which completes the manifestation 
of the melody, and consequently of the song : 
*abkogah panpurnata* 31 Kail math says ‘awtsmo 
dhatuk prabandkasya paripurnaketutvadabhoga iti'. 3 * 
The radicalists also adopted this part with the 
same meaning. 


37. i 




Chapter Seven 

DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL MUSIC AND 
MUSICAL LITERATURE OF BENGAL 
I 

Bengal has produced thousands of personalities 
in all the spheres of activities, social, political, 
historical, literary, musical and aesthetic. 
Thousands of music lovers, artists, composers 
and authors were born on the soil of’ Bengal, who 
lived in music, breathed the air and atmosphere 
of music, and enriched the golden treasure of 
Indian music. The geographical boundary of 
ancient Bengal was not so limited, as we find 
today, but it included Girivaraja (Behar), 
Kalinga (Utkal or Orissa) and Kama ru pa 
(Assam), The classical music or art song was 
extensively cultured throughout the vast area 
of Bengal, making it compatible with innumerable 
types of regional music or folk songs that 
animated and elevated the daily lives of the 
plain living rural people. 

State patronage was always behind the 
healthy culture of music. The rich zeminder 
classes also lent a helping hand to preserve 
and develop it. In the Gupta period (320-600 
A.D.) there had been an upsurge of musical 
culture. Samudragupta was a great patron of 
this cultural effloresence, as evidenced by his 
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lyrist type of copper coin. Cand rap;upta II 
Vikramaditya (380-423 A.D.) was reputed to 
have been an adept and he composed many 
metrical works of great value. The Pala and 
Sena Rulers also followed the ideals of the 
Gupta Emperors. In the recent archaeological 
discoveries at Mainamati and Lamai Hills, 
interesting objects like Kinnaras, horse-headed 
Flimb urn, semi-divine Gandharvas with diitnarti, 
ghada (pitcher), flute and drums of different 
sizes have been found. Many figures of musicians 
and typical musical instruments like cymbal, 
gong, trumpet, lyre, mrdahga and veend have 
been excavated from the mounds of Paharpur. 
All of them undoubtedly prove that the 
people of Bengal under Pala and Sena rules, 
could boast of a healthy culture of music 
with keen artistic sense and beauty. Bengal 
is regarded as the ‘Land of Music* for more 
than a thousand years. Leaving aside the 
music culture or Bengal, during the rtdes of 
the Gupta and Pala dynasties, we find genuine 
evidence of the culture of classical type of 
music i.e. raga-sahgita in the tenth-eleventh 
century A.D., when the Buddhist monks and 
Yogis composed the rarydgids and mjragitis on 
occasions of religious celebrations and secret 
functions of Tnandda-cokTH. Those gills were the 
precious treasure of Bengal {nadtmdlrkd bahgala), 
and they were written in avakaitu language, 
making them compatible with the temperament 
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and sentiment of the classical ragas like ramakrt, 
bkairavi, kamoda > mall an, matasi or ntdlafri, 
patamdiijari, desakba, saredt decakrt, dhanasi or 
dhanasri, vahgdi, sauari or saveri or sraberi, gaudd t 
malasi-gauda, etc. The gitis were accompanied 
by tteenai ektara uettu and mrdanga. Different 
intricate talas like indratala, etc. were used in 
those gitis. Different number of lines of the 
ctuya and sajra gitis were systematized with two, 
three or four dkatus or music-parts, and the 
second or the fourth dkatu formed the bkanita . 
The Buddhist carya and v&jra gitis of Bengal 
were recognized as the nibaddha prabandka gitis. 

After Vallalaseua, Laksmanascna, his son 
and general, were devoted to music and Sanskrit 
learning. The book Sadukti-kamamria of Sridhara- 
dasa relates that like Umapatidhara, Govardhana, 
Sarana and Dhoyl, Jayadeva of the Gitagovinda 
was also a court-poet of Raja Laksmanscna. 
It is said that Laksmanascna was very fond 
of natagiti, and there was special arrangements 
for performances of natagiti every evening in 
his royal court. Both Jayadeva and his devoted 
consort Nati Padmavati were experts in music 
and dance. In the book Sekaiubkodaya of Nata- 
Gahgo or Gangoka, we find that VudhanamNra 
and his wife Vidyutprabha were also the court- 
Nata and Nati of Raja Laksmanascna. At 
that time the dcraddsts or dancing girls were 
engaged in every temples of Visnu, Siva and 
Kartikeya. In Dhoyi’s Pavanadutam, wc find 
13 
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the mention of these devadasis or temple- 
dancing girls. In Ruparama’s Dkarmamangala, 
we get references of natinrtyas in the temples 
of Bengal. Gauda, Dvarbhaiiga, Mithila, 
Kamarupa, and Kalinga were the popular scats of 
culture of classical dance and music. Nepal 
and Kasmere had received the impetus and 
inspiration of music and dance from Bengal. 
Music also travelled from Nepal pnd Kasmere 
to Khasgarh, Bhutan, Kuchi, Khotan, China, 
Japan and Korea, through the medium of the 
Buddhist religious missionaries, and traders. 
There was a direct route from Magadh to Tibet 
via Kasmere. 

In the early twelfth century A.D., Thakur 
Jayadeva composed his Gitagovinda-gitis. The 
current ragas and talas were incorporated in 
his padagitis. The talas were mantha, yati, rupaka, 
pratimantha and ekatali, and their forms or 
rhythmic patterns can easily be deciphered. 
The arrangements of the microtones, in relation 
to seven notes, were made according to the 
system, adopted by the JfdtyaSastra of Bharata 
(second century A.D.), The standard pure scale 
[}uddha~meld) was perhaps similar to kdphi-mtla 
of the present Hisdustham system of music, 
and mtikhan of Vidyaranya’s system. They 
were known as the systematized prabartdha type 
of music, as they strictly followed different 
classical ragas, talas, music-parts or dkatus, 
emotional sentiments and moods (rasa and bhava). 
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It is possible to determine or discover the 
real forms of the ragas, current in Jayadeva’s 
time (I2th century A.D.)> by comparing them 
with the melody-types (ragas), as depicted in 
Kavi-Locana’s Ragalarangint, and Hrdaya- 
naray ana’s Hr day aka utuka, Jayadeva probably 
followed the modes of singing {gayano-kili) of the 
carya and vajra gitis. It is said that the songs of 
Gitagovinda were presented everyday in the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri by temple-dancing 
girls or devadasts and Brahmins. They are still 
there in some of the South Indian temples in 
the form of classical kirtana. 

If we survey the culture of music during 
the time of Gupta* Pa la and Sena dynasties* 
we find that the ragagitis were current 
almost everywhere in Bengal. The satiric 
rules and injunctions of Bharata of the 
J^dlyasdstTUi Dat Lila, Kohala* Yastika Sandilya* 
Xandikesvara, Matanga of Brkaddeft (second- 
seventh century) were predominant in the domain 
of classical music. The classical types of music and 
dance, that have been depicted in the mythico- 
-historical Pur mas like Markandeya, Vayti * Agni> 
VisniidharmoHara and other classical Sanskrit 
dramas* were also cultured in Bengal, and so the 
music culture of Bengal was in full accord with 
the rules and practices of the Indian system of 
music. Many regional types of music like doha, 
cancara, cchappdya, jhumra, pmcali t etc. were also 
current in different parts of Bengal. 
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The mahgalagttis were very favourite to the 
people of Bengal. The reference to 'gitamahgala 
is found in the great epics like Ramayana and 
Mahabkarata, and classical dramas of Kalidasa, 
Magha, Bharavi and others. The mahgalagttis 
perhaps evolved out of the gitamahgala of the 
epics and the Sanskrit dramas. They were 
later on connected with many ballads and 
rural stories. 

Beginning from the thirteenth to eighteenth 
century, i.e., from Vipradasa’s Manasavijqya or 
Manasa-mahgala to fiharataeandra's Annada- 
mahgala, Bengal produced different kinds of 
mahgalagitis. In the Sanskrit Pur anas and Bengali 
Mahgaia-kayyas, we find the influence of gods 
and goddesses upon mortal men, But in the 
Afanasa~mahgala t we find it reversed, as Devi 
Manasa was always ignored by Cand»Sadagara. 
Bengal preserved the culture of different types 
of krsna*kirtana> kali-kirfava, and prabandhas like 
dvipadika, stapadi, pancalikai jambhalika, kirtigana 
or padavali-kirtana, etc. Sarangadeva describes 
in the fourth chapter of the Sangita^Ratnakara, 
the classical forms and characteristics of the gitis 
or gSiiei like mangold (4.303), mahgalacara (4.297), 
dhavala (4,302), carya (4.293), eartari (4.29C), 
karana or kirti or kirtilakari (4.23), etc. In the 
fourteenth-fifteenth century, Vadu Chandidasa of 
Birbhum, Vidyapati, Umapatidhara and many 
other mystic Vaisnava poets composed padagitis 
in ai'a/iattka-bengali^maitkili language. They 
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were sung with different rdgas and tdias, together 
with emotional sentiments and moods. Those 
padagilis fully imbibed the atmosphere and 
spirit of classical type of music. They were 
possessed of different music-parts {dhdtus), metres 
{chandas}, and three registers {ftkdnas). The 
provinces of Nepal and Trihuta were adjacent 
to Greater Bengal, and were influenced by the 
classical pad a gills of Bengal. 

The fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. was 
an epoch-making period. Sri Caitanya of 
Navadwip (1485-1533 A.D.) brought about a 
renaissance in the domain of music in Bengal, 
He promulgated the nama-kirtana, following the 
current types of carya and gltagosinda. He sung 
klrtana within closed doors in Sri vasa's house 
at Navadwip ( Srindsa-dhgitia ) for the first time. 
The learned musicians Svarupa-Damodara, Ray 
Ramananda, Murari'Gtipta, and other Vaisnava 
savants always accompanied him, Svarupa- 
Damodara was an expert in both the arts of 
playing mrdanga and classical music. From 
Krsnadasa’s Gitdprakasa (16th century A.D.) and 
Kavi-Narayana’s Sahgltasarani (16th-17th century 
A.D.), we come to know that Ray Ramananda 
was well versed in the science and grammar 
of classical music. Ray Ramananda was the 
court-poet of Prataprudra-Dev of Gajapati 
dynasty of Orissa, and both of them were 
devoted disciples of Sri Caitanya. 

The ndma-kirtana was composed of different 
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names of Hari, the Lord of the universe : 

*karernama harernama , etc., but it was sung with 
pure classical ragas and talas. It has already 
been said that Sarahgadcva describes elaborately 
the karana-prabatidhas> in the early thirteenth 
century, in connection with nirjukta and 
aniryukta, and eight kinds suda-prabandha~gtt is 
(vide SR.4.21-32). Sri Caitanaya’s introduction 
of the nama-klrtana or klriana was supported by 
Swaru pa-Da mod ara and Ray R am ana n da, who 
were well versed in sastrie classical music. 

h _ 

After Sn Caitanya, the Vaisnava savants 
like Thakur Narottama or Narottama-dasa 

_ t f 

Acarya Srinivasa and Syamananda or Duki 
Krsnadasa (1583 A D.) brought about a new 
revival of the padakirtana in Bengal. Swami 
Haridasa lived at this time (end of the sixteenth 
and beginning of seventeenth century A.D., 
during the reign of the Moghul Emperors Akbar 
and Jehadgir) at Vrndavana. Swami Haridasa 
Goswami 38 was a devout Vaisnava saint and 
Founder of Hari dost or Sakhl sect at Vrridavana. 
From F.S. Growsc’s Archaelogical Account of 
Mathura (1883}> we know that Swami Haridasa 


38. Some are inclined to call Swami Haridasa as 
Haridasa Dagur, hut Haridasa Dagur was quite a different 
man from Swami Handles a ofVrndivaoa. Again there is 
no genuine proof that Swami Haridasa, the music-teacher of 
Mian Tinsen, was a musician of the dlgarvam or dagwvani 
school. 
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composed many sakhis> camboias, siddhdntapadas, 
and dhruvapada type of songs in Vrjabull 
language. Many other composers and musicians 
like Priyadasa, Dhruvadasa, Damodara-Swarni, 
Dayaldasa, Vithal-Vipul, Biharidasa, and 
Rasikadasa were famous in Mathura and 
Vrndavana at that time. Some of them 
were contemporary to and many lived 
immediately after Sri Haridasa Swami or 
Swami Haridasa Goswami. It is said that 

— t j 

Thakur Narottama, Acarya Srinivasa and Syama- 
nanda went to Vrndavana, and Narottama took 
systematic lessons in dhruvapada prabandha-gitis 
from some noted Vaisnava savants, for a long 
time. They came back to Bengal, finishing 
their studies in different iasiras and classical 
music. They brought with them a huge collection 
of Sanskrit manuscripts on different subjects, 
and it is most probable that there were some 
music manuscripts with them. But unfortunately 
the manuscripts were looted on the way to Gauda 
by the men of Raja Veerhambira (1538-1572) of 
Vana-Visnupur, Bankura. Some are of opinion 
that this fact is not historically correct, though 
it has been mentioned in the Kaviraja Krsndasa’s 
Cailanya-taritamrla. Raja Veerhambira, it is 
said, was subsequently converted to Vaisoavism. 
The descendants of Veerhambira made Visnupur 
the scat of culture of classical music, in Bengal, 
After coming back from Vrndavana, the 
three scholar saints Narottama, Srinivasa and 
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Syamananda realized the greatness of tiama- 
ktrlana, introduced by Sri Caitanya. Narottama 
(sixteenth century A.D.) ushered the type of 
tirtaia, in the design of dkrwapada prabandha- 
glti. Govindadasa Cakarvurty ( 1583 A.D. ), 
Ray Basanta (1583 A.D.), Dvija Gahgaram, and 
others were also well versed in classical music. 
They represented the padavaMirtana (hirtigana 
or kirtight ha-gbna) with aldpit and ragas, showing 
the intricate playing of the microtoncs (iru/jj), 
tones (svaras), ancient scales (gramas ), ascending 
of the seven notes (murceftanas), time-measures 
[talas), etc. Acarya Narahari Gakravurty or 
Ghanasyamadasa II gave a description of 
therm in the ninth chapter of his Bkaktiralnakara : 

(*0 m TC nut fiiajh war i 

rrftrwfr ?T%r mr qfnuH \ 

ifV tmfewr || 

* * * + 

smntt} 

4 Ru ifi trarczr n 

fa) srg-’rfi.^<*iui ijdn: a*^ j 

fWrt^ «tf?renT n 
* * * * 
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3Tfwr 71TT EI^ gjTTJ f 

fe—TTTirT wtom safaaw u 
rTr<SrfV STPC 1 

Tmwr-n&^ u%nti( ^Hri+rc 11 
ttw s^?g xmw; iT^rr? \ 
z&tr fti ^TT—Tpjffr TT^ ^ \f* 

That is, (a) ‘they (singers) began to 
manifest the melody or raga with dldpa, repeatedly 
bowing down to all. The togas with rdgims, 
together with microtones, notes, scales and 
muTcehanas were vividly manifested. * * Narottama 
and his attendants began to propagate the 
nibaddha type of kirlana, in a very accomplished 
way, (b) The Master (Sri Caitanya) and his 
followers were endowed with many qualities. 
They were efficient in nrtya , gtta and vadj/a 
(dancing, singing and drumming). + * The 
singers began to represent aldpa in various ways, 
according to its iastrk rules, and they were 
unparalleled. In this way they fully manifested 
the ragas, together with microtones, notes, scale, 
mdrcchands, and rhythm, etc. They used gamaka 
(curving of the tune) and different rhythms in 
different prabandha type of songs. It was so 
beautiful and accomplished that even the 
Gandharvas were no match to them’. From 
this it is evident that klrtana or ktrtana-prabandha- 
glii was classical in its type, 


39, Vide nfimm, published by the Gaudiya~Maih, p, 500, 
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It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the trend of thought, in some quarters, is 
to consider padavali-kirtana as Folk song or 
devotional bhqjan, as distinct from classical 
type of music. This under-estimation occurs, 
in our opinion, for want of true perspective of the 
history of ktriana of Bengal. It has already been 
said that khtana i.e. padavali-kirtana of Bengal is a 
pure type of suda-prabandfta-gana of the post- 
Bharata classical den music. Even the derivated 
and diminutive form of dhapa^klrtana, devised 
and introduced by Madhusudan Kinnar or 
Madhu-Kan, owes its origin directly to classical 
prabandka-gana. So all kinds of controversy 
regarding the purity and aristrocracy of 
padavaluktrtana of Bengal, are therefore baseless. 

After Thikur Narottama, many of the 
learned Vaisnava savants enriched the treasures 
of the padagtfis and padavali'kirtana . The name of 
Ghanasyama-Narahari is worth mentioning in 
this connection. Narahari lived in the early 
eighteenth century A.D. Between the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries the classical music was 
cultured profusely all over Greater Bengal, and 
we get its genuine proof from the book GUaprakasa 
of Orissa. It is believed that Gitaprakasa was 
composed by (Swarm) Krsnadasa, probably in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, i.e. during the 
time of Ray Ramananda and Prataprudra-Dcv 
or Prataprudra-Gajapati (1504-1582 A.D.). 

Harinarayana Suri, Gajapati Narayaria-Dcva, 
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and poet Narayana were mostly indebted to 
this book Gitapraktia. Gajapati Narayana-Deva of 
Khcmundi (a place in Southern Orissa) composed 
SangUa-Tihrayandt and it was writien, says K. C. 
Pattanaik, in the seventeenth century A.D. 
From the family chronology (krusinama) of the 
Khemundi Raj family, it is known that Gajapati 
Narayana-Deva belonged to it. Many other books 
on music were written at this time, and 
Giiaprakasa was certainly an inspiration to them. 
Narahari’s musical chapter in the Bkaktiratnakara , 
and his Sangitasara-samgraka also prove the trend 
of classical music in the eighteenth century. 
Narahari learned dhruvapada from the noted 
Hindu and Muslim Us tads of that time. Bharata- 
candra Roy (probably 1703 A.D.), Kaviranjan 
Ramprasad Sen (probably 1720-1730 A.D.) of 
HaliSahara, Ayodhya Goswain or Aju Goswain 
(contemporary to Ramprasad Sen), Ramanidhi 
Gupta or Nidhu Babu (probably 1741-1/42 A.D.), 
and others were regarded as noted composers 
and musicians of that time. Different nibaddka- 
kavya-gltisi and specially pafu-ati and other dli- 
prabandha-gitiSi with different intricate talas , and 
alapas were practised. They were mostly composed 
in French-Sanskrit mixed Bengali. It is said 
that Ramprasad Sen also cultured dkruvapada 
and classico-Bengali songs. The kheyal type 
of music was not so current at that time 
in Bengal, Ramprasad was a lover of tradi¬ 
tional classical music, and his songs were 
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appreciated by all classes of people* including 
the classi cal ists. 

Next to Ramprasad Sen, Raman id hi Gupta 
,1711-1742—1838-1839 A.D,} 40 created a new 
and novel type of lappa. In his early age be 
learned classic-Bcngali songs from some native 
Ustads, At the age of 35 he went to Chapra 
district with a service, and there he mastered 
pure type of lappa from some Muslim Us tads. 
In his ripe age he came back to Calcutta, and 
composed hundreds of Bengali classical tappds, 
which were new and novel in form, and unique 
in presentation. He created a new sensation 
and zeal amongst the lovers of classical music of 
Bengal, at that time. 

The history of the culture of classical music 
in Bengal became glorified with the advent of the 
Muslim Us fads from Delhi aod Agra, who began 
to settle in Bengal, during 1759 to 1806 A.D., 
when Moghul Emperor Shah Alam II (former¬ 
ly Ali Gauhar} was on the throne of Delhi. 
Shah Alam was a man of weak personality, and 
when on the 12th August, 1763, he granted by 
a firman the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa to the East India Company, he became 
the titular Moghul Emperor living under the 
protection of the British. It was, therefore, 
impossible for him to carry on the musical 
legacy of his glorious predecessors. The noted 


■10. Some ascribe the date 1741-1834 A.D. 
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musicians, who belonged mostly to the Tan sen 
school {gharana }, began to leave Delhi, and 
sought refuge in different Durbars of Muslim 
Nawabs and Hindu kings and zemindars of 
Oudh, Betiya, Rewa and other places. It is 
said that some of the descendants of Tansen went 
eastward, and the Sen! Ustad$ t belonging to 
Tanscn’s disciple line, went to different parts 
of Raj put ana. The British Raj was not inter¬ 
ested in preserving the traditional art and 
culture of Indian music, and so they were 
indifferent to patronizing the musicians. Many 
of the Ustads took shelter in the Durbar of the 
king of Banaras, and some of them came to 
Bengal, and settled in Krsnanagar, Visnupur, 
Muriidabad and other places. In the seven¬ 
teenth-eighteenth century A.D., Bahadur Khan 
of the Seni school was invited by Raja 
Raghunath Singh II (1752-17S4) of Visnupur 
(Bankura), and was appointed as his court- 
musician. The Pakhawaj player Peer Bux came 
with him, and was appointed in the Durbar. 
Gadadhara Cakravurty, Ramasahkar Bhattacarya, 
Nitai Najir, and Vrndavan Najir were the first 
disciples of Us tad Bahadur Khan. All of them 
mastered dhruvapada of the Sen! school of Delhi. 
After Bahadur Khan, his favourite student 
Gadadhara Cakravurty, and afterwards Rama- 
saiikara Bhattacarya became teachers, and 
Visnupur was regarded as the second Delhi 
in Bengal. Syamicand Goswami, Ananlalal 
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Gakravurty, Dwarikanath, Krisnanath and Vrija- 
madhava were the students of Gadadhar 
Gakravurty, Ksctramohan GoswamI, Jadu 
Bhatia, Kesavlal Gakravurty, Ramakcsav, 
Dinabandhu and Anantalal Bancrji, the father 
of Sangitacarya Gopeswara Bancrji, were the 
students of Ramasahkar Bhattacarya. All of 
them cultured the Seni style of dhruvapada. 
But gradually that style was replaced by the 
style of Sadarahga 41 of Tansen School. But most 
of the musicians of Visnupur learned dhruvapada 
from the Ustads of Gwalior, Rcwa, Betiya, and 
other places of Rajputana and Bihar. Bengal 
was then regarded as a seat of culture of classical 
music. 

During the early nineteenth century, Cinsura, 
in the Hooghlv district, was noted for its culture 
of classical music. (Jstad Man Khan came to 
Cinsura in 1806, and Ramcandra Seal took 
lessons on dhruvapada from him. He was an 


41- Sadaranga's real name was Nlyimat Khan, and 
Waranga’ was the title, conferred upon him by Muhammed 
Shah. Niyamat Khan belonged to the Tanascn line, and 
was an expert in both dhruvapada and Pttna playing. 
Whatever may be the story, current about him, he 
composed many classical nilambita khtyai type of songs, 
on the pattern of the dhruvapada. Me was really the 
man who made the khtyal type of music of India rich, 
aristrocratie and popular. Amir Khusrau and Sultan 
Hussain Sharki of Jaunpur created an impetus in the 
khtyal type of songs before Sadiranga or Niyamat Khan, 
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expert in both dhrwapada and kheyat, and so he 
taught his disciple Ramacandra both the types 
of music. Ramcandra Seal was the Dewan of 
Messrs Palmer & Co., and so he had to go 
to Mursidabad, from time to time. Mursidabad 
was then one of the scats of culture of classi- 
ca] music. Bade Mian, Has-su-Khan, Hardu- 
Khan, Hiia and Bul-bul were the famous 
musicians of that time. Ramacandra used to 
invite them to Cinsura, and thus he created 
an inspiration among the people of that place. 
He was acquainted with Krsnananda Vcdavyasa, 
the well-known compiler of Raga-kaipadruma. 
Maharaja Bharatcandra of Krspanagar used to 
invite Ramacandra to his Durbar. Maharaja 
himself was very fond of classical music, and 
many Muslim Ustads were often invited in his 
Krsnanagar Durbar. Gopal Candra Pathak, Parana 
Mukhcrjee and Jaladhara Mukherji were the 
students of Ramacandra. Ramkrsna Pal, who 
mastered the khandarvani dhrupada, and musicians 
like Ramakanai Mukherji and Ganga Narayana 
Chatterji were contemporaneous to Ramcandra 
Seal. 

It is said that kheyal (Hindusthani) was 
first introduced in Bengal, in the early nineteenth 
century. Kanailal Cakravurty and Madhavlal 
Cakravurty of Visnupur, (Bankura) first learned 
khtyai from Mohammed Khan of Sadarahga’s 
desciple line, and they introduced this style in 
Visnupur. Raja Mad an Mohan Singh was then 
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the ruler of Visnupur, and he encouraged them 
in the introduction of kktyal, together with 
dhruvapada . But there is a difference of opinion 
regarding the first introduction of kheyal, in the 
soil of Bengal. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
A,D., Calcutta became one of the chief centres 
of the culture of classical music. Maharaja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Maharaja Sir 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore ofjorasahko (Calcutta) 
were great patrons of classical music. Ksetra 
Mohan Goswami was appointed as a teacher of 
music in their palace. Peer Bux, the pakhoyaji 
of Visriupur also lived sometimes in Calcutta, 
and made some students. AH the top-ranking 
Muslim and Hindu Jjstads of that time were 
invited to the Tagore castle. The names of 
Maula-Bux of Baroda, Hanuman Disji and 
Kanailal Dheri of Gaya may be mentioned 
among those, who were invited. Maula-Bux 
became the family teacher of the Tagores, 
Srimati Prativa Devi, the wife of Ashutoia 
Coudhury and others became his students. Us tad 
Hanuman Dasji was an expert in both theory 
and practice of music, and he was very 
favourite to Sir S. M. Tagore. The name of his 
worthy son, Soniji is worth mentioning in this 
connection. Soniji was noted for the colourful 
playing of the Harmonium. 

Sir S. M. Tagore established the Sahgiia- 
samaja, in Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, with the 
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the co-operation of some zemindars of Bengal 
namely, Maharaja of Natore, Ashutos Coudhury, 
Manmatha Mitra, poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
and others. They provided many Muslim Us tads 
in their Samaj. Time to time jalsds (music 
functions) were arranged for giving scope and 
opportunity to the students and public at large. 
Sir S. M, Tagore wrote many valuable books 
on music, with the help of Ksetra Mohan 
Goswami, and others. Ksetra Mohan Goswami 
also wrote two noted books : Sahgttasara and 
Tan tra-kseira-dipika , 

At that time, Bengal had produced many 
talented Us tads of classical music. The renowned 
Jadu Bhatta of Visnupur mastered dhruvapada 
of Sen! school, m his early age, from Gadadhara 
Cakravurty. In the opinion of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the renowned Jadu Bhatta’s dhruvapada 
was purely of khanddrvam style. After¬ 
wards he went to the Durbar of Veercandra 
Man iky a Bahadur of Tippera, and there he 
learned veena and rabab from Ustad Kasem All 
Khan, a descendant of Mian Tanscn. He also 
mastered surabahar and pahkawaj. Jadu Bhatta 
came back to Calcutta, and was sometimes a 
music teacher in the Tagore family. 

Among other musicians of Visnupur, 
Anantalal Banerji, Keiavlal Cakravurty, 
Ramkesav and Dina band hu Goswami were the 
students of Ramasankara Bhattacarya. Rama- 
saiikara’s son Ramkesava was engaged as the 
14 
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music teacher in the house of Chatu Babu and 
Latu Babu, the renowned zem aiders of Calcutta. 
Dinabandhu was an expert in dhruvapada, 
kkeyal and thumri. His son Ganganarain Goswami 
was a finished musician, and he took service 
in the palace of the Maharaja of Mymcnsingh. 

Radhika Prasad Goswami first learned 
dkrumpada from Anantalal Bancrji, and then 
he went to the Durbar of Maharaja Ananda 
Kisore of Bctiya. Maharaja Ananda Kisore 
was a passionate lover of classical music. He 
mastered dhtuvapada from Muslim Us tads, and 
composed many songs of great aesthetic and 
poetical value. The name of Naval Kisore 
should be mentioned in this connection. 
Maharaja Ananda Kiiorc had a number of 
noted students, and among them were: 
Sivanarayaria Misra, Gumprasad Misra and 
others. Radhika Prasad Goswaml also learned 
dhmvapada and kheyU from them. Radhika 
Prasad's father Jagatcand Goswami was a 
renowned mrdahga player. 

The name of Aghore Nath Cakravurty 
of Harinabhi {24 pargands) and Varna Caran 
Bancrji of Bchala arc worth mentioning. Aghore 
Nath Cakravurty learned dhtuvapada from 
Ustad Ali-Bux and Ustad Daulat Khan of 
Punjab. He also mastered khtyil and dassico- 
Bengali songs. 

Ustad Rasul-Bux first came as a Durbar 
musician at the Krsnagar Rajbati. Afterwards 
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he was appointed as a music teacher in the 
house of Ramadas Goswami, zemindar of 
Serampore, Hooghly. Ramadas Goswami learned 
dhrumpada first from RasuUBux, and then from 
Ustad Ujtr-Khan and Yu-suf-Khan. Harinarayana 
Mukherji of Banaras and Nemai Charan Ghosal 
of Serampore were the students of Ramadas 
Goswami. Harinarayana Mukherji afterwards 
learned dhruvapadas from other Hindu and 
Muslim Ustadas of that time. 

Besides Calcutta, Mymensingh was a seat of 
culture of classical music. Maharaja Suryakanta 
Acarya, zemindar of Mymensingh, used to invite 
all the noted Muslim Uslads, who happened 
to come to Calcutta. He was a lover and 
patron of classical music. After him, the name 
of Jagat Kisorc Acarya of Muktagacha is worth 
mentioning. He also preserved the traditional 
culture of classical music in the Mymensingh 
District. 

The name of Harcndra Kisore Roycoudhury 
of Ratngopalpur should he mentioned in this 
connection. He was a noted labal player. 
He mastered tabal first from Prasanna Kumar 
Banik of Dacca, and then from Maulavl-Ram 
of Banaras. Ass am-Gouriporc was a seat of 
culture of classical music, during the time of 
zemindar, Prabhat Chandra Barua, Dacca was 
also a chief centre, and the name of Banik 
and Basak families are specially worth mentioning 
in this connection. Bhagavan Das was a great 
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se(art of Dacca. During the jbulan festival, 
renowned Hindu and Muslim Ustads were 
invited to Dacca every year, and used to give 
demonstrations of classical music in different 
temples. The Nawab of Dacca was a patron 
of classical music. 

Babu Sarada Prasanna Mukherji, zeminder 
of Gobardahga was a lover of classical music. 
Gopal Catidra Pat ha k of Cinsura used to visit 
him. The celebrated tabal players Taraprasad 
Roy and Golam Abbas were engaged in the 
Gobardahga Rajbati. Sarada Prasanna Mukherji 
used to invite many Ustads to Gobardahga house, 
and created an atmosphere for the culture of 
highway music. Giriji Babu of that place was 
a famous player of surba/tar. 

Jayakrspa Mukherji, zemindar ofUttarpara 
was a patron of classical music. Lalgola was 
another notable centre. Under the patronage 
of Raja Rao Jagadindra Narayan Ray-Bahadur, 
many musicians had opportunity of getting 
training in classical music. The encyclopaedic 
work Ragakatpadruma by Krsnananda Vyasa was 
published under his patronage. Krsnanandaji 
got the inspiration of compiling this voluminous 
book, from the compilation of the monumental 
Bengali dictionary Sabdakalpadrumat under the 
patronage and inspiration of Raja Radhakiinta 
Dev-Bahadur of Sovabizar, Calcutta. 

Natorc Raj palace was a centre of culture 
of classical music. Maharaja Jagadindra Math 
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Roy of Natore was a famous Pakhawaj playerj 
and he invited from time to time, many of 
the Muslim and Hindu Ustads in his Natore 
palace. His worthy descendants have a iso 
preserved their family tradition, Maharaja 
Jogindra Nath Roy and his worthy sons are also 
the lovers of music. 

Agar tala was a seat of culture of music. 
Raja Bcer-Vikram Bahadur was very devoted 
to classical music. Ustad Enayet Khan, Ustad 
Alauddin Khan, Ajim-Bux (Tabalia), Syam Pande, 
Mazid Khan and other Ustads used to visit 
Agartala from time to time, and created an 
interest for classical music among the inha¬ 
bitants there. 

The name of Comil la (Tipper ah) may also 
be noted in this connection. In 1919, Harihar 
Roy established a Sahgita-Vidyapith at Comilla. 
Comilla is also famous for its flute. The 
names of Bircndra Nirayana and Gopendra 
Narayana can be mentioned, who arc experts 
in reproducing classical ragas through flute. 
The name of the famous flute player Pannala! 
Ghosh can also be mentioned in this connection. 

Now let us give a short sketch of trends 
of classical music in Bengal ifi the twentieth 
century. Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Sir 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore had already opened the 
fountainhead of classical music in Calcutta, and 
Maharsi Devendra Nath Tagore, Hcmendranath, 
Somendraaath, Jyotirindranath, Satycndranath, 
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Dvijendranath, Rabindranath, Dincndranalh 
and others kept that fountain (lowing in ils 
pristine glory. Visnu Cakravurty, Ramapati 
Bancrji, Raj Candra Roy_ of Santipur, including 
Jadu Bhatta and others were the music teachers 
of the Tagores, The Tagore house was 
mostly influenced by the musicians of Visriupur. 
The Muslim Us tads of the Sent school had 
already settled in different parts of Bengal. 
From I lie beginning of the twentieth century 
uplo 1945, we find that various schools and 
institutions of Hind ust haul classical music were 
established in different parts of Bengal, Besides 
the classical type of music, Bengal produced 
different types of dassico-folk and folk music. The 
names of haul, bhatiydli t jari, sari, gambhlra, kavi- 
gana, half-akhdai, tarja, etc. are worth recording. 
The music consciousness of Bengal is 
becoming more and more sensitive and cons¬ 
tructive. Research works in the field of theory 
and history of music arc developing day by day. 
Books on music and musical instruments with 
critical notes and notations are coming out in 
numbers. The future prospect of Bengal in 

musical sphere is undoubtedly bright and glorious. 

* 

If 

Now let us draw an outline of the picture of music 
literature of Bengal, along with some of the 
important non-musical books, which furnish us 
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with music materials. We shall divide our 
subject of survey into two groups *A’ and ‘B\ 
of which e .V will represent the first-hand music 
literature, and ‘B’ the non-musical books, supply¬ 
ing materials of music. It is needless to 
mention that by music literature of Bengal we 
mean to say the music literature of undivided 
Greater Bengal, which was the glory of Indian 
dominian. 

A 

The first-hand music literature of Bengal 

1, NATHAGlTIS : They were written by Goraksa- 
nath, Courahginath, Mmanath and others. 
They were written mostly during the rule 
of the Fala Dynasty from eighth-nineth 
century A.D. All the gltis are in avahattha- 
doha form, and can be regarded as the 
prabandho -ganas like later earyagUis. The 
following Bengali literature of the natkagUis 
are available. MM. Haraprasad Sastri says 
about the Nathism : *‘But there were other 
forms of religions which the Buddhist 
community absorbed within itself. One of 
these is the Pfatha-marga or Nathism. * * 
Thus the Nathism of Matsycndra arose 
outside Buddhism, but it was at last absorbed 
into it. On the other hand, Raniana Vajra 
was a Buddhist of the Vajrayana school, 
but when he became a Natha, he became 
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Goraksanath, and was regarded as a heretic 
by Buddhists, so Goraksa‘s Nathism was 
originally within Buddhism, but it was not 
incorporated into it'\ It is evident that 
the songs of the Natha-Yogis (nat/ia-giiis) 
were no other than the gaihas or ganas 
of the Buddhists, though the religious and 
spiritual practices of the Natha Yogis were 
different from the Vajrayani Buddhists, to 
some extent. 

{a) Manikeandrer Cana— Collected by Sir George 
A. Grierson (vide Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1874). 

(b) Mirmetana —Written by Syamadas Sen. 

(c) Gooindacandra-Gita —Written by Durlav 
Mu Hick* 

(d) Gorak^avijqga^Wviut n by Fayzulllh. 

(e) Alaiti&matir Gatta or Gopicandrer PaHeali -—* 
Written by Bhavani Das. 

(f) Gopicandrer Ga ha—W ritten by Visveswara 
Bhattacarya. 

(g) Gopicandrer Sanyasa —Written by Sukkur 
Mohammed, Dacca, 1332 B.S. 

2. LiARA A PA DAS—W ritten by Savari-pa, Kan u- 
pa, Hadi-pa, Lui-pa, Viru-pa, Saraha and 
others. Eighty-four Sahajjya or Vajrayani 
Buddhist Acaryas composed and collected 
the padas or ganas, during 950-1200 A D, The 
actual language of the carya and vajra padas 
was gauda’Vanga or saurastabapabhramsa. 
They were collected and published in book 
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forms, namely : ( a ) Bauddha*gana‘0-Doka 
by MM. Haraprasad Sastrf (published by 
the Vaogiya Sahitya Pansad, Calcutta) ; 
{2} Caiyapada by Prof, Manindranath Basu 
(published by the University of Calcutta) ; 
(c) Caryapqjda (Eng.), edited by Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi ( published by the Calcutta 
University) ; ( d ) Caryapada* edited by 

Dr. Sukumar Sen ; (e) Cayapada, edited by 
Dr. Sasibhusan Da sg up la ; (f) Vahga-Sdhityer- 
Aaiha by Dr. H. Sahidullah, etc. 

Nearly six hundred years before the advent 
of Sri Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.), the Bauddha 
Siddhacaryas used to compose the padas (garuis), 
and sang them with various classical ragas t talas 
and dhotus. The names of the yagas were : 
pataritanjari, gabda , aru (maru ?) f gunjari {gurjari ?), 
devakri, deiakka [demsakha) t bhairavi, kamoda, 
dhanc'sl {dhdnasn ), ramakrt^ varadi, sivati {sacari or 
srduerl ), mattari, malasi ( malasri }, maladdi (?), kaimu- 
gunjari ( kahm-gurjan ? ), vahgata or tahgala, etc. 

The Bauddha Sanyasins composed many 
gatkas, and their compositions {sahitya) were known 
as the gatha-bhasa. Some arc of opinion that the 
language of the carya and vajra gif is were mixed 
Sanskrit. Some differ from it. In the Dakarnava, 
wc get the names of the seventy-six Siddhacaryas, 
out of eighty-four. They were known as the 
Siddhas of Tibet. They were, in truth, Bauddha 
Saliajiyas, and they came from different parts 
of India, irrespective of caste and creed. It is 
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said that ihc natha-dharma was a part of Buddhist 
religion. It has already been said that Nat ha- 
car yas composed many padas, i.c. ganas with 
different ragas and talas . 

The word 1 carya' connotes the idea of 
behaviour (acarana). The woods tapascarya, 
natacarya, etc. evolved from it. The male and 
female Buddhist mendicants composed the carya 
and vajra gltis, as part and parcel of their religious 
and spiritual practices. In the Vedie period, 
we come across the gatha-itarasamsls, which were 
similarly sung by the side of the sacrificial 
altars. In different religious functions, the carya 
and vajra gat has were sung. They were mainly 
sung in the Tan trie, martdala-cakra of the 
Buddhist monks, of the Vajrayanj sect. It is 
said that the mandala-cakra was similar to the 
yogint-cakra of ihc Hindu or Brihmapya Tantra, 
In the mandala-cakra, Vajradhara-Hertika was 
entertained by the carya and vajra gltis, though 
carya was different from vajra gili, to some 
extent, in their forms and applications. The 
carya was generally composed of four (complete} 
parts (dkatus), and the word ^dhruvapada' was 
mentioned in cither the third or fourth part. 
Sometimes it was mentioned in the second part. 

The object of the carya and vajra gltis was 
to attain the ‘mahdsukka (greatest happiness and 
bliss), in the state of Sahaja. Advayavajra and 
Munidatta say in their commentaries that, as 
the language of the carya and vajra gltis used 
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to connote double meaning, it was known as 
the sandbyd-bkdsd , or sandkyd-sanketa, or sandya- 
vacana t which means the mystic and code 
language. As for example, the commentators say : 
(a) toi 

; (b) iTTWifa * * * 1 {c) ffe 

*7*arnsT*iv!t I Siddha Darika mentions the 

musical instruments like veend and vena : 

m 4 

TTf{^ #5TT efroTT 

?SHTT || 

From this, it is evident that vetna, vtnu and 
mrdahga accompanied the caryd and vajra git is 
of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas. 

Sarahgadcva and Vehkatamakhi are of 
opinion that caryd and rahadi types were included 
in the category of the viprakirna prabandha-giti, 
and its jdti was tdrdvali. Kallmath elaborately 
deals with the structure and application of 
the caryd-prabandha-gdna, in his commentary 
Kaldnldhi) on the Sangila-Ralndkara. Now, the 
correct forms of the rdgas , that were used in 
the caryd and vajra gitis, can be determined by 
the melodic patterns or the forms of the ragnj, 
that arc depicted in the Rdgatarahginl by Locana- 
Kavi, the Sahgita-pdrijdta by Pandit Ahobala, and 
the Ihdayakautuka by Iirdayanarayana-dcva of 
the 16th- 1 7th century A.D.. It should be 
remembered that the standard scale, that was 
current during tenth-twelfth century A.D., has 
now been altogether changed. 
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3, DOHAKOSA: Written by Acarya Sarah, 
Three Dokakosas are available) and they were 
composed in 1100-1150 A.D., in different 
metres like pTakrl-avahaitha, coapadi, paid ha ft, 
etc. They were sung in pure classical 
ragas (vide Bauddha-gana 0 Doha, by MM, 
H.P. Sastri) , 

4, DASAVATARA-CARITA : Written by Ksc- 
mendra. He probably flourished before 
1200 A.D. Kavi Jayadeva was much 
influenced by this book. 

5, Gl i AGOVINDA : W ritten by Thakur Jayadeva 

of Kenduvilva, Birbhiim. It was composed 
in the early 1200 A.D. Pujari Goswami, 
H.ana Kumbha, Sahkara-Misra, Cerukuri 
Laksmindhara, Probodananda Sarasvati 
(published by Haridasa Das)) and others 
wrote commentaries on it, and have thrown 
light on the music portion. Besides, we 
find the mention of the tollowing commen¬ 
taries : Anupodaya by Anup Sing ha, Gahga by 
Krsuadatta, Gitugauinds-tilokottarnd by Hrdaya - 
bharana, Gtlagoviiuta-prabodha by Ramakanta, 
Madhuri by Rahganath, Tattvadipika by Rama 
Roy, Dipika by Gopala, Padadyotanika 
by N ara yaria-bhat ta, Pada-bkavmtha- 

candtika by Srikanta-Misra, Padhbhinaya- 
matijan by. Vasudeva Vacasundara, Prakasa- 
kamrndi by Kaviraja Caudidasa, Bhaca- 
bhaiint by Ddayanaearya, Ralnamala by 
Katnalakara, Rdsa-kadamva^kallolini by 
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Bhagavata Dasa, Rasa-maHjarl by Sankara- 
Mi£ra, Sasikkha by Krsnadatta, Srvti-ranjim 
by Laksmana-Suri, Sanjinani by Vanamali 
Bhatta, Sandeha-hhedikd by Kumcr Khan, 
Sarohngasundan by Narayana-dasa, Siutisara- 
ratnjam by Tirumal Raj, Sadananda-govinda 
by Rupadeva Pandit, Saradipikd by 
Jagaddhara, Sakitya-ratnamdla by Sesa- 
Kamalakara, Sahitya-ratndkara by Scsa- 
Ratnakara, Sttvadha by Bharat Sen-Mullick. 
Besides them, the following commentators 
wrote commentaries on the Gtlagovinda, and 
they arc: Mananka, Cidananda-Ehiksu, 
Dhxtikar, Paranja nad a, Pit am vara, Laksmana 
Bh at la, Va namali- Dasa, V rhaspa t i-Misra, 
Salinath, Sukladvaja, Snharsa, Bhavacarya, 
and others. It was first written in prakrt 
language, and during the reign of the Sena 
Kings, it was changed into Bengali-Sanskrit 
language. It consists of twenty four gitis, 
with twelve ragas and five talas. 

The names of the twelve ragas are : malai<a- 
gnmla, gurjart, vasanta, rdmakrt or rdmaktri, karnata, 
deidkfia, deia-varadh gondakirt, mafara, bhairavt, 
vibhdsa, and varddi, and the names of the five 
talas are ; rupaka , nissdra, yati, ekatdU and 
asiatdla. Prabodhananda Sarasvatl cites in his 
commentary, two new talas, m ant ha and pra li¬ 
man t ha, but has not mentioned about the wjw<j 
tala. In some of the editions of the Gitagomda, 
the rdga, karnata has been replaced by ktddra. 
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Now, let ns sec how the ragas, current during 
the time of Jayadcva {early 1200 A.D,), can be 
deciphered for their use, in the present time. 

We know that the basic standard scale 
(suddha^thata} of the ancient time was quite 
different from that of the present Hindustani 
system. According to Madhava*Vidyaranya 
(14th- 15th century A.D.), the basic ragss were 
15, but Pandit Ramamatya (1550 A.D,) accepts 
20 basic scales. Both of them take tnukkart as 
the standard scale (iuddha thata) : 

snfeit:’ | The meladic form of the mukkan 
was : *sa ri ga ma pa dha ni*, which coincides 
w'ith modern kapki > to some extent. Pandit 
Somanath (1609 A.D.) says : ‘ gmOfo 
mysJfrfsT’ | The word 'mukha means prime, and 
therefore, mukkan connotes the idea of prime 
raga. But, according to Locana-kavi (17th 
century A.D.), the standard scale bhairavi is 
possessed ol all the sharp notes : ^ST: UHfeKi: 
T^*IT 5Pr^rt:\ and it corresponds to \ *sa 

ri ga ma pa dha ni j s a’ of the present Hindu- 
sthani system of music. According to Locana- 
kavi, the melodic forms of the basic ragos arc ; 

1. Bhairadi = sa, ri. ga (flat), ma, pa, dha, ni 
(flat). 

2. Todi = sa, ri (flat), ga (flat), ma i pa, dha 
(flat), ni (flat). 

3. Gawri=sa, ri (flat), ga, ma, pa, dha (flat). ni, 

4. Karnata-s a, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni (flat), 

5. Kedara— sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
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6. Juuirta = sa, ri, ga, ma (Jivra), pa, dha, ni. 

7. Sarakga** sa, ri, ga, ma (/lira), pa, ni (flat) 
ni. 

8. Mtgha — sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, ni (flat), ni, 

9. Pmv\-S&r ri, ga, ma (/iwo), pa, ni (flat) ni. 

10, Dhanasri — sa, ri (flat), ga, ma [tiara), pa, 
dha, (flat), ni. 

11. Mukkari = sa, ri, ma (flat), ma, pa, dha (flat), 
ni (flat). 

L2. Dlpaka = no definition has been given by 
Locana. 

Regarding gaurl, Pandit Ahobaia says that the 
raga is possessed of ri and dha (flat), and ga 
and ni (sharp) ; it is pcnta-heptatonic, and the 
melodic form of it js like that of the Tarangim of 
Locana. The ancient form of the gauri coincides 
with that of the present form of bkairavt (North), 
and mqyamolaoagauta (South). Regarding the 
ragd, gundakrl, or gunakn, or gurtdkin, Pandit 
Ahobaia says that it is possessed of ri and dha 
(flat), with ga and ni (dropped), and, therefore, 
it is pe nt a -pen tat o n ie, Sometimes gunakrl is 
known as hcxatonic. Regarding the raga, ramakri, 
or ramaktn, or ramaketi, Ahobaia says that it 
is possessed of ri (flat), ga (sharp), ma (more 
sharp or /hra), dha (flat), and ni (sharp), and 
ma and ni arc dropped in the ascent. 

Regarding the raga, dhanyaUki i, dkanasri, or 
dhanasi. Pandit Somanath says that the raga is 
pcnta-heptatonic, and is possessed of ga (flat), 
ma (/iera), and ni (flat), and, therefore, its 
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melodic form is sa, ri ga (flat)) ma {tivra), 
pa, (dha}, ni (flat) / sa. Locana also accepts 
this form, and it is included in the (iiianasri- 
mela. According to Somanath it is included 
in the Mraga-meta, and its ri and dha are left 
out in the ascent, Regarding the raga , asavari, 
Pandit Ahobala says that it is pentatonic in 
the ascent (ga being dropped), and heptatonic 
in the descent. The melodic form of the asav&rt 

* 

is therefore: sa, ri, ma, pa, dha (flat) / sa— 
■ 

sa, ni (flat), dha (flat), pa, ma, ga (flat), ri 
/sa. The raga, saveri (also sraverl) , says Ahobala, 
is included in the bkairavi-meta, and, therefore, 

its melodic form is : sa, ri (flat), ga, ma, pa, 

* ■ 

dha (flat) sa—sa, ni, dha (flat), pa ma, ga, ri 
(flat) /sa. Regarding the raga, bfmpali (or bkuptia), 
Ahobala says that it is the rage of ihc morning, 
its ascent and descent are : sa, ri (flat) ga, pa, 

m « 

dha (flat), sa—sa dha (flat), pa, ga, ri (flat), 

sa. Pandit Ramamatya differs from Pandit 

Ahobala and says that the ascent and the descent 

of the bhup&n is : sa, ri, ga (flat), pa, dha (flat)— 
* 

sa dha (flat), pa, ga (flat), ri/sa. Regarding 
the raga , gurjarl, Pundarika Vjththala says that 
it is included in the mafava^gauda-mela, which 
coincides with the raga* bfiatravt of the modern 
system, and, therefore, its melodic form is : sa, 

ri (flat), ga, ma, pa, dha (flat), ni—sa, ni, dha, 
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(flat), pai ma, ga, ri (flat) sa. Pandit Somanath 
is of the same opinion. Locaua-kavi includes 
the gurjan in the gaurt-mela, and its melodic 
form is like that of the modern bhatravi-thala. 

Pandit Ahobala describes mailer a in two 
different ways : one, mallard (ga and ni dropped), 
and the other, mallari of the gauri-mela. The 
modern form of the mallari is, therefore, sa, ri 
(flat), ma, pa, dha (flat)—sa (of the high octave), 
dha (flat), pa, ma, ga, ri (flat) sa. Again the 
ancient melodic form of nata or nata or natta, 
according to Ramamatya, Pundarika and 
Somanath, is : sa, ri (= ga, possessed of three 
microtonal units = ga-flat), ma (laghu - ga-sharp), 
ma (saddha), pa, ni, sa (of the high octave 
and laghu), which corresponds to the present 
Hindustani form: sa, ga (flat), ga (sharp), 
ma, pa, ni (flat) and sa (of the high octave). 

Let me mention the learned article on 
Gitagavinder Gita (Beng.) by my scholarly friend, 
Sri Suresh Chandra Chakra vurty, Sahgitasastri, 
to make the matter clear. He is also of opinion 
that the melodic forms or the ragas have consi¬ 
derably been changed, and they should be 
carefully represented according to the forms, 
current in the present Hindustani system of 
music. He investigates into ragas as follows : 

1. Gurjari: According to Locana or 
Hrdayanarayana, it is included in the gauri- 
samslham , that coincides with the modern 
Bhoirava-tkata, possessed of rsabha and dkaivata 
15 
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flat. Hrdanarayana represents the meladic form 
of the rdga t gurjarl, in his Hrdaya-kautuka, as 

■ m 

sa, ga, pa, dha (flat), sa/sa, dha (flat}, pa, ga, 
re (f]at)/sa. 

2. Desa*varadi: Locana and Hrdayanarayana 
have not mentioned about this rage. We think 
that i madi and varati arc one and the same 
raga. Matanga (5th*7th century) and Farsvadeva 
(9th-11th century) have described different types 
of the varali in their works. Pandit Somanath 
(1609 A.D.) has given the meladic form of the 
iuddha-varati as: sa, re (flat), ga (flat), ma 
{tivra), pa, dha (flat), ni. But the meladic form 
of the deka-varadt or deia-varati is different from 
that of the kuddha-varaCt* to some extent. 

3. Vasanta : Locana includes this raga in the 

grttrlsarhsthana. Hrdayanarayana gives the meladic 

■ > * 

form of the vasanta as : sa, ma, sa, ni, sa/ni, dha 
(flat), pa, ma, ga, ri (flat) / sa. 

4. Riimakn or Ramekin : It is included in 

the bhairava-saihsthana, and Hrdayanarayana 

represents the meladic form of this raga as: 

■ 

sa, ga, pa, dha (flat), sa/ni, dha (flat), pa, ga, 
ma, ga, ri (flat), / sa. 

5. Malava-gauda : It is included in the 
bkairavasamtham. Malava-gauda and malava-gaula 
are the same raga. 

6. Karnata : According to Locana ‘ni’ is 
flat and all other notes are sharp. It coincides 
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with the modern raga kkambaj. Hrdayanarayana 
represents the mciadic form of this raga as ; 
sa, ga, ma, ma, ga, re, sa/ni, sa, ri, sa ; ri, ga, 
ri, sa/sa, sa, sa, sa, ri, sa, ni, sa, sa, sa, re, 
sa/ni (flat), dha, pa, ma, ma, ma, pa, ma, pa, 

dha, ni (flat) sa ; dha, ni (flat), pa, ma, ma, 
ga, ri / sa. 

7. Desakha : It is the raga of the megha- 
samsthana, and it appeared before as the modern 
form of the vradavanl-sarakga^ though the note 
gandhau is used in it. In the Hrdqyakautuka, 
it has been depicted as: sa, ri, ma, pa, ma, 

i 

sa / ni (flat) pa ma,'pa, ri, ga, ma, ri / sa. 

8. Gondakri or gondakirt : It is the raga or 
the gaurbsamsthana. In the Kautuka, it has been 
depicted as : sa, ri (flat) ; ri (flat), ma ; ma, 

* i # 

pa; pa, sa, sa, sa, ni, dha (flat), pa, ma, ma, ri 
(flat), sa, sa; ri (flat), ma, ri (flat), sa. If the 
note, nisada is left out, the form of the raga 
appears as the modern ganakirl. 

9. Mdlava i It is included in the gaurU 
samsthana } which coincides with the modern 

bkmrava. In the Kautuka, it has been depicted 

■ * * 

as : sa, ga, ma, dha (flat), pa, sa/ri (flat), sa, ni, 
dha (Rat), pa/sa, ma, ga ri (flat), sa, ni / sa. 

10. Bhairavt : It is included in the bhairavl- 
samastham, that coincides with the modern form 
of the kaphl raga or that a, to some extent. 

11. Varadi: It ha* not been mentioned in 
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the Ragatarahgim, In the Sahgita-parijata, there 
are various types of varedi (we have already 
said that varadi and varefi are the same 
raga), 

12. Vithasa: It is included in the bhairava- 
samstkana. In the Hfdayakautuka, it has been 

depicted as: pa, dha ( fiat), ni, sa / ni, dha 
(flat), pa, ma, ga, ri (flat), sa. In the 
Hrdaya-prakasa, it is mentioned as: sa, ga, 

m 

pa, dha ( fiat), sa / dha ( fiat )* pa, ga, ri 
(flat), ga, ri (flat), sa, 

13. Kedara ; Its meladic form is similar to 
that of the modern vilavala, possessed of all 
the sharp notes. 

In this way, all the forms of the rages, used 
in the caiye, vajra and gitagovinda-padagena, 
can be determined, and it is not an impossible 
task. 

Regarding the talas, given in the GUagovittda, 
the commentators of the later period difine 
them as follows, 

1. Rupaka : (a) Pujari Goswarm defines it as .* 

<1553’ | 

(b) Prabodananda Sarasvati defines it as ; 

2. lab,* (a) Pujari G os warn! defines it as : 

3 <T &ra ' ^ t 
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(b) Prabodhananda defines it as: 57 ft 

diws* fir l Sarangadeva mentions about the 
yatilagna-thla which js composed of 

3, Ekatdtall ; (a) Pujari Gowami defines it 

as : | (b) Prabo¬ 

dhananda defines it as ; 

H'ti'inst fw v Tt liltnl >TTr1 E4ffV|I 

UtyVIH ] 

Tracer rTT^rrs^ q nnti f fa ; j 
‘IKMl-dd: il 

ass? | 

^^FflTeST ^ftflFqi^fqrsfr || 

«klf*rffs|-yai5 a 9tn^Tf<TT^I 

4N*rrar smrsr ifaconrot n 

Pabodhananda divides ekatdli into three, 

khanda, !alita, and kokilaptiyd, Sarangadeva 
defines ekatdli as ^NiHife+j i 

4, Mksdra; Pujari Goswami defines it as: 

* 533*5 Gt:htt: ^rfrfa j 

5. Astatali : (a) Pujari Goswami defines it as : 

5j*rrft& \ (b) Prabodha¬ 
nanda defines it as; ^a^cfl 

nS 4 >5 

s ra f tf &n i 
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Besides them, Prabodhananda also describes 
the talas, mantha and pratimanlka, He says, 

(a) ipKXvpt *rer to* i 

(b) The pratimantka is of four kinds, sannipata, 
kanduka, surahga, and khanda. 

(a) Sannipata qrsf | 

lb) Kanduka — 

(c) Surahga = TO*: i 

(d) Khanda = 3«*W ?! iror [ 

Saraiigadeva describes both mantha and prati- 
mantha , in his Sahgita-Ratndkra (Ch.V), 

Rana Kumbha or Kumbhakarna of Me war 
(Medapata) wrote the commentary, Rasikapriya in 
1433* 1468 A.D., on the Gltagobinda. The name of 
the commentary, Rasikapriya is also known as the 
Satigita-mirndhsa. He mentioned in his commentary 
the name of King Hammlra, the grand-father of 
his grand-fat her, who wrote the Sdhagita^hgara- 
hara in 1 ^83-1364 A.D. It is interesting to note 
that Rapa Kumbha mentioned the names of the 
ragor and the talas, which are quite different from 
those, mentioned by Thakur Jayadeva, in his 
Gitagomnda. It is probable that he mentioned the 
ragas and the talas which were used in the pada- 
ganas or the Gitagosinda , during his time. But 
they are not consistent with those of the Gita- 
govinda. As for example, 
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As mentioned in the 

Gslcjiy o [ tflda 

Ai mcmioned by Rina Kumbha 
according to hb book' t «5mi£iiirrajff 

Raga 


TaJa 

Raga 

Tala 


— 

riipalca 

malava 

idi 

iurjari 


nihura 

laliia 

ad j 

ntuu 

ii 1 

yati 

hjiu 

j harapa 

^urjarl 

... 

yati 

bhairava 

yati 


■H 

yati 

gandakrli 

pratimantha 

kamata 

+ *§■ 

cakataji 

malasrl 

nihsara 

desa-vararjl 

Anri- 

rupaku 

kedara 

nihsaro. 

gun,atari 


rupaka 

tnilavagautim 

adda 

milava 

9 + * 

yati 

sthaaagandi 

yati 

bhairavl 


yati 

megba-raga 

yati 

desa-varadL 

■ r + 

utatili 

Instead of definite and 

talto p IB ragli from the Sa&g'mr&ja 

1 have been mentioned* and they 
arc : mjdhjtinuLdi} laliU f, Mirintlgi 
etc- It U not definite 
whether he meant to wjc aO these 
' ragai separately. 


Again, in the eleventh sarga (chapt.), 20th pro *■ 
bandha , he mentioned some talas, and in the same 
sargOi 21st prabandka, 17 ragas and many classical 
talas, including the talas of the padavali-klrtana 
like triputa, vijayanamia, jayasrh karpata^vangala, 
marutakrti, etc. Now, it is a matter of controversy 
whether Rana Kumbha, the authority on music, 
dance and drama, of the 15th century A.D., 
deviated in his method of interpretation of the 
ragas and from the traditional line of the 

Gitagovinda. It seems to be a deviation. 
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6. VAR^A-RATNJKARA. fn the intro[ | uction 
to the book Vama-ratnakara , Dr, S. K. 
Chatterji says; ‘The VaTna-ratnhkara is the 
oldest work in the MaithilT language of 
North Bihar so far known, and it goes 
back to the 1st half, perhaps to the 1st 
quarter, of the fourteenth century. • * an( f 
we know from it that the MS. was written 
m the year 388 of the La Sain era which 
is still current in Mithila : this corresponds 
to 1507 A.C., the La Sain having commen¬ 
ced from 1119 A.C*. 

The book was written by JyotirSvara-Kavi- 
sekharacarya or jyotisvara Thakkura. His father's 
name was Dhlresvara and that or grandfather, 
Karnes vara. He wrote two other books, Dhurtla- 
samagama and Panca-sdjaka. He was a high court 
official, a Vedic priest and a scholar of philo- 
sophy also. He was also a votary of Siva, 
and an expert musician besides. He was in 
tho court of a King of the Karnata dynasty, who 
defeated a Muhammadan invader (Suratrana- 
u tan). The name of the king was Harasimha- 
deva or Harisimha-deva. Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
says that from Vidykpati’s Pm.panhb, Ve get 
in the section under the rubric enj JrPrffcmraT, 
m Chapter III of the book, there is given a 

St Singer fr ° m (Tirabhukti) 

^lled Kalamdhi, who went to the court or 
King udayasirhha of Goraksa-nagara, . * 

♦ . The story gives a good sidelight into the 
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accomplishments of Harisimha ; that music and 
singing were well patronised in his court we 
can easily infer from the fact of Jyotirisvara 
taking pains to vaunt his accomplishment in it 
in the Panca-sayako and the Dhurtta-samagama, 
and from the elaborate accounts of the musicians 
and singers with their corteges which we find 
in the V.R, T 


The sixth kallola of the Parna-ratnakara has 
dealt with the gentle arts of poetry, music, 
musical instruments, and dancing. Dr. Chatterji 
says , The Vidyavanta, a professional singer and 
music-master, a person who is commonly known 
as a halavanta or Kdlamdi at the present day, 
is described, and his state and his training are 
scarcely inferior to that of the more exalted 
Bhata. In this connection the names of the rdgas, 
of the kutis, as well as the 7 kinds of gayana-doga 
or defects of singers, and the 14 kinds of gtla- 
do$a, or defects in singing are mentioned’. In the 
pages 47-48 of the VR. t are described seven notes, 
sadja* etc, four music parts or dhdius of the varm, 
eighteen jatiragas, names of the microtones or 
jraftj of the gramas (scales), grdmardgas, rdgdhgas, 
upangas, and desi rdgas like madhymddi, malava , 
malldra, mat lari, megha , manasi (mdlasi=matasrl ?) 
mutukl, de$i, dlpaka , desdksi, devakan, vasanta, 
whgdta, vayardvani , valdra, Dorati, kdmoda, karndta , 
kantitaddha-bhairova, bhairavh patamaHjari, tram, 
gunagara, gunagari, gdndfydra, gunjart, norite, pencama, 
hmdola , ramakari, andhdri, ndta, eosasara , in. 
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savari, sahkarabharana, etc. These ragas can be 
presented, by changing the ancient standard 
scale into the present one ( silasala ) . After music, 
comes dancing, and there are three sections, 
describing or enumerating the various kinds of 
dancing l nrtta-varnana, palra-nrUa-varttana, and 
prerana-nrUa-varnana. The 10 qualifications of the 
drum-player (muraji) are mentioned, also the 12 
kinds of drum-music (muraja-vadya), the time-beats 
(tala), 10 rasas, 30 vybhicarbbhavas or opposed 
sentiment, and so forth. 

The book has been edited by Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjec, M.A.,D.Lit.,F.R.A.$,B., and 
Babul Misra, Jyotisa-tirtha, Jyotisacarya, and 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, in 1940. 

7, RAGATARASGiNi ; Written by Kavi-Locana 
Pandit. This book was written in the middle 
of the seventeenth century A.D. Locana 
mentions in his Tarahgim that the writing 
of the book was finished in 1082 of the 
Saka era (bhujavasu-daiamitTa4akd) , corres¬ 
ponds to roughly 1160 A.D. But this is not 
correct. Hrdayanarayana also utilized 
Locana’s Tarahgim, when he worte his 
Hrdayapraka'sa and Hrdayakautuka, the time of 
which is assigned to 1660 A.D. Pandit 
V. N. Bhatkhandc fixes the date of the 
Tarahgim somewhere before Hrdaynariyana. 
He mentions that a genuine manuscript of 
the Ragatarahgim had been found in Bombay, 
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and it was quite different from the book 
published from Dvarbhanga {Dvara-Vanga}. 
The Ragatarahgim admits 12 samtkanas or 
me!as, and they are : bkairavt, toil, gam i, 
karnata, ktdata, maji> sarahga, rnegha, dhanam, 
purvi, mukhan (it is different from the mukharl 
of Vidyaranya, of the 14th-15th century) i and 
dipaka. Its standard pure scale is similar 
to the kaphi-mela of the modern Hind us than: 
system, to some extent. 

8. RAGA-SASgITA-SAMCRAHA : Written by 

Locana Pandit. This encyclopaedic book on 
music was compiled after Ragatarahgim. But 
it is not available. This work seems to be a 
great collection of different systems of music 
of India. Locana mentions: ‘eUsamprapdhcastu 
mathta^Taga-santhUa-samgraka'nvestavjaf/ ( ofrri 

9. SANGITA-DAMODARA ; Written by Subhankara 

of Bengal. Subhankara flourished in the 
middle of the sixteenth century A.D. There 
is a great controversy about his birth-place. 
Many are of opinion that he was born 
and brought up in Mithila, and many say 
that he came from Jessore. It is said that he 
was a devout Vaisnava, and was the follower 

H P 

of Sri Caitanya. Dr. Monomohana Ghosc 
describes of another Damodara, and he says 
that Govindadasa was born in the village of 
Srikhanda, in the district of Burdwan, 
probably in the sixteenth century A.D, His 
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father Cirafijlva Sarma was also a devotee 
of Sri Caitanya. He married the daughter 
of Damodara Sen, the author of the Sartgtla- 
damodara, and leaving Hoogbty went to 
Srlkhanda and lived there (vide Vahg&la 
Sakitya [1955] p. 108). Some years ago, Pandit 
Cintaharana Cakravurty wrote an article 
on Subhahkard and Sahgita-damodara in the 
monthly journal, Praoasi (Beng.}, edited 
by the reputed journalist Ramananda 
Chatterjee (Calcutta), and he said that the 
author of the Damodara was Subhankara, 
a Vaisnava devotee and scholar. Five MSS, 
of this book have been collected in four 
different libraries: one in the India Office 
Library, London, another in Krsnanagar 
Library, the third in the Paris Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and the fourth (incomplete), and 
the fifth (complete) both in the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, Alain Danielou (Siva- 
Sarana) has procured a correct MS, from 
Paris, and he is editing it for publica¬ 
tion, He says that the MS, contains five 
chapters with 1934 slokas. The Government 
of West Bengal has published it from the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 

It is said that one SahgUa-damodara was published 
( in Bengali ) from Bengal, but it was mainly 
a book on dance and drama. Ramdasa Sea 
of Saharampur ( MursidavacJa ) mentioned 
in his book: Aitihasika-Rahasya, Vol, I, that 
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he procured a copy of the Sahgita-damodara 
but unfortunately it happened to be a book on 
Alamkata. It is said that a MS. of the Ddmodara 
has been procured from Nepal, but it has not 
yet been published. 

One Subhahkara wrote a book on music, 
and he named it after the name of his 
youngest son, Damodara. Some are of opinian 
that there were four Dimodaras, and all 
were the inhabitants of Bengal. However 
references to this book are found in many of 
of the later music treatises. Sir William Jones 
was of opinion that the Sahgita-damodara was 
an important book of the Bengal school. 
Copious references of the Sahgita-damodara are 
found in the Sabdakalpadruma , a voluminous 
Bengali encyclopaedia, published under the 
patronage of Raja Radhakanta Dev-Bahadur of 
Sobhabazar, Calcutta, and from this it is evident 
that it was once profusely used by the Pandits 
and musicians of Bengal. 

10. HASTAMUKTAVALi ; It was written or 
compiled by Subhankara. Two MSS. of 
this book have been found : one in Bengali 
character, from the Nepal Durbar Library 
(vide MM. H. P. Sastri : Catalogue in the 
Durbar Library of Nepal, 1905, pp. 270 fT.), 
and the other in Assam! language, from 
Auniati-satra, Assam. One Ghanasyama (?) 
wrote a commentary on this book. 
A manuscript in Newari script has 
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also been found in the Durbar Library* 
Nepal, 

Hastamuktauall is a book on natya. It is said 
that it was composed in the middle of the 
seventeenth century A.D., before Subhaiikara 
wrote the Sahgita-damodara. It has recently been 
published from the Music Academy of Madras, 
edited by Dr. Maheswar Neog of Gauhatl 
College] Assam, Dr. Maheswar Neog is of opinion 
that the author of the SahgUe-damodara is quite 
different from the author of the Hastamuktomli. 
But most of the scholars hold that the authors 
of both the books is one and the same. 

11. GITA-PRAKaSa ; The manuscript has been 
found in Odissi language. The author of 
this monumental book is the renowned 
Vaisnava Krsnadasa. In the preface of 
the Siddhanta-ratnakara ( published from Sri 
Nimvarka Sodha-mandala, Vrndavana, and 
edited by Visvesvararsarana, 1956), Govinda 
Sarma says : i^rnTHT ?rm 

| 1 tfao 

§;° htbto £ i 

That is, Krsnadasa died in 1632 A.D. Most 
probably Krsnadasa is the author of Gita- 
prakdsd. The Gltaprakaka was composed 
between the times of Rudra Gajapati and 
Sri Caitanya and Gajapati Narayanadeva, 
the author of the Sahgtta-narayma> in the 
sixteenth-eightenth century A.D. This authentic 
book was a source of inspiration to many of 
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the books like Sahgita-ndrayana , Sahgita-saram, 
Sahgita-kameda, Saiigtta-ddmodara, etc., and once it 
was used as a reference book in Greater Bengal. 
The author of this book, Krsnadasa informs 
us about Ramananda Kaviraja, in connection 
with Ksudra-gita-prabandha in gundakiri-raga, called 
extrapada ( *3*1?^ *PTT }. 

Krsnadasa says * 

Dr. Raghavan says that this Rudra 
is Vtra Rudra Gajapaii-, the Utkal King, contem¬ 
porary to the famous Krsnadeva Raya, whom 
the latter defeated and whose daughter the 
latter married, Ramananda Ray was a mystic 
poet. He was once the political officer or local 
governor at Vidyanagara, on the Godavari river, 
under the Gajapati King Prataparudra. 
Ram a nan da's father was Bhavananda. From the 
Gitaprekdsa we know that Ramananda Ray was 
well-versed in the classical music. 

It is mentioned in the Madras MS. Trien, 
Catalogue 1919-20 to 1921-22, R. 31?6d that 
the Gita~prakaSa is divided into 15 chapters, and 
they are: (1) prabandha-iaksanam , (2) caydlaga- 
nirupattam, (3) rupaka-bhedanirupanam, (4) taia-kala- 
mcarah, (5) khanda-viedrah, (6) ksudragita-praka- 
ranarn , (7) gita-guna-vicdrahi (8) dosa-nirtipanam, 

(9) nrtUi-laksanam , (10) vadya-laksanam, (11) raga- 
vicarah, (12) sadavd-mrupanam, (13) gita-praiaihsa t 
(14) nayika-laksanam , (15) nhda+viedrah (vide 
Journal oj the Music Academy , Madras, Vol. IV, 
1933 } p. 57). The complete MS. is available 
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in the Madras MSS. Library. Kavicandra Kali 
Candra Pattanaik of Cuttack also possesses two 
MSS. of it* together with the MSS. of Sangita* 
saran't, Sahglta-kamoda and Jtiityamonorama, all 
written by Oriya authors. These have also been 
mentioned in the Anjar Gat. Vol. II. 

12. SASfGlTA-SARANI : It was written by Kavi- 
Nirayana, who was greatly indebted to 
Krsnadasa of the Gitaprakasa. It is said 
that Krsnadasa was the music-teacher of 
Swami Haridasa at Vrndavana. Some are 
of opinion that Kaviraj Krsnadasa Goswanu* 
the author of Caitanyacaritamrta was the 
teacher of Swami Haridasa Goswami. But 
it seems that the former opinion js correct, 
for many reasons. 

It is said that Kavi-Narayana was the son 
of Purusottama-Miira, the spiritual teacher of 
King Narayana-deva, Dr. Sukumar Sen says 
in his A History of Brajabuli (p. 263) that 
Purusottama-Misra was mostly known by the 
name Prcmadasa or Premananda-dasa (1712 
A.D.). Dr. Sen states: ‘The poet's real name 
was Purusottama*Mi3ra, and he obtained the title 
‘siddhanta-vagiia'. Dr. Raghavan is of’ opinion 
that ‘the King (Gajapati Narayana-deva) had, 
in his court, many poets and scholars, one 
of whom was his guru. Purusottama-Misra, who had 
the title of Kavi-Ratna* (—-JMA, 1933, p. 75). 
But it seems that Purusottama hold both the 
titles, *siddhantu-vagiia and t kavi~vaina\ Regard- 
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ing this title, kaviratna, we know from the 
introductory verses of the Sahgtla-sarani ; 

fTronGi Hjqfiws *i uznr. i 

^t?rt !T^-<Hfr'lH<*TfcN |j 

<^11+444 I faff 

*fiK*-imijuifuut m Iii<p4Hi4ii 
sr m sitm: J^r: wm\ ( Vide JMA, Madras, 1933, 
p. 76 ). From these it is evident that Kavi- 
Narayana’s real name was Narayana-Misra, and 
he got the title of i kamraina ■, like his father. 
Kavi-Narayana quoted many musical composi¬ 
tions of his father, in his Sahgita~saram . 
Purusottama-Misra was also well-versed in music, 
which is proved by his book, Vamsiiiksa. 

It is found that many of the music 
materials of the Sakglla-narayana have been quoted 
in the Sahgita-saram, Kavi Narayana specially 
mentioned two varieties of prabandha'gitisy htddha 
and sutra. Many of the prabandhas are possessed 
of peculiar names like balabhodravijaya, Sankara- 
vikara, krsnavildsa, ufabhUasa, navanagatalita, 
medintjatakaliia, krtkrsnavilasa, etc. These are 
known as the iuddha-prabandha. The jutra- 
prabandhas arc : guitdira-vijajasutra, rdmabhj>udaya~ 
sutra , ragkavavijayasutra , etc, 

13. Sais'GIta-NAraVANA : It was composed by 
Gajapati Narayana-deva of Khemundi, a 
place in Southern Orissa, in the 1 7th 

16 
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century A.D. Dr. Raghavan says in his 
Latter SahgUa-Literature that Narayana-deva 
was the king of Parlakimedi or of the 
Khcmundi line. ‘The work opens with an 
account of the dynasty of King Narayana, 
who belongs to the Ganga dynasty. He 
was the son of Padmanabha*. R. D. Baneiji 
says : 'In the twenty-third ahka, the Khurda 
territories were attached by another chief, 
named Narayana-deva of Parlakimedi and 
and Vira Kisora's Diwan was sent * * 

(vide History of Orissa t Vol.II, p. 120). 
R. Sewell mentions that one Vira-Pratapa- 
rudra-Nariyana-deva, son of a Padmanabha 
lived between 1748 and 1766 A.D, (vide 
Archaeological Survey of Souih-India, pt.II, 
pt.186). Kavicandra Kali Carana Pattanaik 
of Cuttack wrote to me : T have collected 
six different readings of the manuscripts, 
of Sahgila-narayana, from different parts of 
Orissa, and in each manuscript the name 
of the author is Gajapati Narayana-deva 
of Khcmundi * * . You have dated 

Sangtt-narayam at the last quarter of the 
18th century A.D. which should be 17th 
century A.D, I have collected this informa¬ 
tion from the family chronology {krushinatnh) 
of the Khemundi Raj family, to which the 
author of Sahgtta-narayana belongs’ (letter 
Ref. No. RF (1) 246/58, dated the 10th 
May, 1958). The Sahgtta~narayana is aval- 
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table in the Madras MSS. Library also 
(vide also Trien Cat. 1919-20 to 21-22 
MS. No. R. 3234, and Cat. 1922*25, 
R. 4212). 

The Stihgita-narajHina contains four chapters : 
(1) the first chapter contains ndda or causal 
sound, iruti or microtone, svara or note, grama 
or scale, ruga or melody, git a or song, and 
tala or rhythm ; (2) The second chapter con¬ 
tains vadya or drumming, (3) the third one 
contains nrtya or dance, and (4) the fourth one, 
prabandka. Many music materials have been 
quoted in it from the J^drada-samliitdy PaUcamasdra - 
samkitd) Sangita-ratnamdla, Br ha tide si, Sethgitasara, 
Sahglta-darpana, Sahgtta-kalpataru, Sangila-candrikd, 
etc. 

It is said that Narayana-deva wrote also 
the Alamkaracandrikd. The candrikd deals with the 
topics of the alamkaras, applicable to music. These 
alamkdras are 50 in number : 

qfwDfflHT!' t Some are of opinion that 
the real author of this book is Purusottarn a- 
Misra. Dr. Raghavan says that King Narayana 
mentioned also the names or Krsnadatta, 
Vacaspati, and others. 

14. SANGiTA-KAMODA : It was written by 
Gopinath Kavibhusana. He was the son of 
Vasudeva Patra of Karana family, who 
was the guru and court-physician of King 
Jagannath-Narayana : sffe 

fin*rc wmf jfitfwm 
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* * * i Dr, Raghavan says 
that it is a work mainly on poetics and 
dramaturgy, and the 24th chapter has been 
devoted to music, 

15, SA&GlTASARA ; It is said that this book 

was written by Hari na y aka-Su ri . His name 
has been mentioned in the Sahgitasaram and 
Sahgita-narayana. Gajapati Narayana-deva 
quoted Harinayaka-Suri as one of the great 
authorities on music ; * tHjfldttK-iltin Hi 

or ‘* 3 $ 

fw i W i TOttfinfr t (vide Journal of 
the Music Academy, Madras, 1933, pp. 73-74). 
Dr. Raghavan is of opinion that ‘Harinayaka 
has described many difficult and rare 
prabandhos in his work from Bharata’s treatise, 
and the illustrations of these are to be found 
in the Gitaprakaia\ 

16, KALAXKU RA-NiBANDHA : It was written in 
Oriya language by one Kaviratna Kalankara. 
It is said that he wrote a new version 
(ragamalika) on the raga chapter of the Sangita- 
darpana by Pandit Damodara. Some are 
of opinion that when Kalankara mentioned : 

^>4W.i he meant 

by the word the book, Sahgita- 

damotiara by Subhahkara. But this does not 
seem correct, as he meant Pandit Damodara 
or Damodara MUra of the Sahgita-darpana* 
King Nirayana also quoted Kalankara, 
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in connection with rhythm ( tala), and 
called him as one of his preceptors : 
‘3T9R3I5 | Dr. Raghavan is of 

opinion that ‘it is likely that this 
Kaviratna, contemporary and teacher of King 
Narayana, is identical with the author of 
Kalabkara-nibandkd. 

17. SAtfGlTASARA-SAMGRAHAMU : It is a Telegu 
Kavya on music, dedicated to Siva Akalahka. 
It was written by Tiruvehkata Kavi, publi¬ 
shed by Music Academy of Madras. This 
book was probably produced in Tahjore. 

18. saNgItasa RA-SAMGRAHA ; Written by 
King Jagajjyotiramallarn of Nepal, in 16 i 7- 
1633 A.D. (Nepal Era 799), This book 
deals with music, dance and drama in prose 
and verse. 

19. SANGlTASA RA-SAMG RAHA : Written by 
Pandit Narahari Cakravurty or Ghanafyma- 
disa II. It was composed in the early 
18th century A.D. It is purely a book of 
collection, containing all the topics on 
svara, rags, tala, vddyd, rasa, abhinaya, etc. 
Pandit Narahari was a devout Vaisnava 

■ T * ' 

saint and a great scholar. It remained 
unpublished so long. Recently a correct and 
reliable manuscript has been procured and 
Published from the Ramakisna Vedanta 
Math, Calcutta, critically edited with an 
introduction in English by the present 
author in 1956. 
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Narahari Cakravurty repeatedly mentioned 
the names of Sahgitasara by Harinarayana-Suri 
( 1500 A.D. ), SakgUa-siromani, Narada-samhita r 
Sahgtta-muktaval I, Gita-prakaia, etc. in his Sahgltsara- 
samgraha and Ehaktiratnakara, In the Sahgtla- 
narayana by King Narayana-deva (1760 A.D.), we 
find the names of Gita-prakasa, Sahgita-kir omani, 
SakgltQ-narayana of Furusottam Misra (1730-1750 
A.D.), i Saiigita-narqyana by King Narayana-deva, 
Sahgltsara by Hanna yaka (Sun), ICavicintamani by 
Gopinath Kavibhusana, The Gita-praka'sa was 
written in Utkala Pradesa or Orissa. 

20. 5 A SiGiT AS A R A-S A MG RAH A : Collected and 
compiled by Raja S.M. Tagore. It was 
published in 1875 by J. C. Vasu Company, 
Calcutta. It contains six chapters on svara, 
raga, tala, vadya, nrtya, natya, etc. In the 
raga chapter, Sir S.M. Tagore has elaborately 
dealt with the ragas and ragtnls, and their 
different dhyanas from the books like Narada- 
samhita, SangUa-darpana, Ragarnaua, Sahgitasara, 
Sahgita-narhyana , Sahgita-candnka, etc. 

21. SAfiTGiTASARA-SAMGRAHA : It is a collec¬ 
tion of Bengali songs, of the 19th century. 

22. S ArtGiT-RAGA-KALPADRU M A ; by Pandit 
Krsnananda Vyasa, It was compiled in 
1843 in Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit. It 
is a collection of dhruvapada, kheyat, and 
other traditional types of songs, together with 
a theoretical portion in Sanskrit, compiled 
from different original books on music. 
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23. S ANGlTA-TARAliJGA : by Radhamohan Sen. 

It was published twice in 1225 and 1256 
B.S, It has been written in Bengali verses, 
and deals with the topics on svara, raga, 
tala, prabandha, etc. The chapters on svara, 
and raga have specially been dealt with, 
throwing some new light. 

24. SASGiT-TAR aS t GA : compiled by Radha¬ 
mohan Sen. It was published in 1245 B.S. 
It is not now available. 

25. R A SIX A-MANO RANJ AN A ; by Ramanidhi 

Gupta (Nidhu Babu), A book on Bengali 
lappa, published in 1820-1830 A.D. 

26. YANTRAKOSA: by Raja S. M. Tagore. 
It was published in 1282 B.S. Various 
musical instruments of the East and IN est 
have nicely been described in it. It is a 
unique book of musical instruments in Bengali. 

27. SAJSrclTSARA : by Ksctra Mohan Goswami. 

It was published form Calcutta in 1286 B.S. 
(1879 A.DO is written in Bengali, and 

contains theory, history and many songs, 
with danda-matrika notations. 

28. YANTRAKSETRA-DiPlKA : by Ksetra Mohan 
Goswami, published in Calcutta in 1890. 
Both the current and rare ragas have been 
depicted with dartda•matrika notations, for 
musical instruments. It is an authentic 
book of reference in Bengali. 

29. GITAGOVIXDA: A book on the danda- 
matrika notations of the padaganas of Thakur 
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Jayadeva. Tho notations were made by 
Ksetra Mohan Goswami, in Asada, 1278 B.S., 
The book was published from the Vanga- 
Natyalaya, Pathuriaghata, Calcutta. The 
ragas selected and added to the padagartas, 
are quite different from those, mentioned 
in the original Gitagovinda, and their melodic 
forms are of the modern types, such as, 
raga-yogiya — tala-t ea ta , raga-bihamgadd — tala- 

add, rdga-bhimpdahn, etc, Ksetra Mohan 
Goswami mentioned in the conclusive note 
that he got those notations from his master 
Ramaiaokara Bhattacarya of Visnupur, 
Bankurih, Bengal. 

30 SASITA-RATNAKARA : by Navin Candra 
Dutt of Calcutta. The book has been 
dedicated to Sir S.M. Tagore, as the author 
is indebted to the Raja in many respects, 
for the collection of the materials of the book. 
The book is in Bengali, and contains 300 
pages. It is divided into five chapters, 
namely jr ara, raga (with danda-matrika nota¬ 
tions of the songs), vadya (with some 
illustrations of the musical instruments), tala, 
and nrtya, An Appendix and a long Introduc¬ 
tion have been added to the book. It is not 
now available. 

31. RAGAMALA: by Fazil Nachir Muhammed, 
The author comes from East Bengal. The 
book was written in 1086 B,S. Nachir 
Muhammed was the disciple of Peer 
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Muha named, and was born in Salt an pur, 
Chittagong. Forty two ragas, with their 
ragints, their characteristic features, and dhyanas 
have nicely been described in Bengali. It 
is not now available. 

32. DHYanamAlA : by AH Raja or Kamu 
Fakir. It was published from somewhere in 
East Bengal. It is not available. 

33. the eight prjngipal ragas of the 
HINDUS: (English); by Raja S. M. 
Tagore. It was published in 1880, from 
Calcutta. 

34. SIX PRINCIPAL RAGAS OF THE HINDUS s 
( English ) : by Raja S. M, Tagore. It was 
published from Calcutta in 1877, with 
8 plates. 

35. UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF MUSIC : (English) : 
Compiled by Raja S. M. Tagore, and 
published in 1896, from Calcutta. It con¬ 
tains the history of music of Asian and 
European countries. 

36. MUSIC BY VARIOUS AUTHORS = (English) ; 
Compiled by Raja S. M. Tagore. It was 
published in two parts, in one volume, in 
1882, from Calcutta. It contains reprints 
from the music books by the Western authors 
like Capt. N. A. Willard, Sir William Jones, 
Sir William Ousley, J. D. Paterson, F. 
Fowkc, F. Gladwin, and others. 

37. SEVEN PRINCIPAL MUSICAL NOTES OF THE 
HINDUS (With their Presiding deities): 
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Written by Raja S» M. Tagore, and 
published in 1892, from Calcutta. 

38. HINDU MUSIC (English) : Written by Rija 
S. M. Tagore, and published in 1875, from 
Calcutta. 

39. THE MUSICAL SCALES OF THE HINDUS r 
(English) : Written by Raja S. M. Tagore, 
and published in 1884, from Calcutta, 

There arc also other books on music by 
Raja $. M. Tagore in English and Bengali, 

40. THE GANDH A R V A-KAL A P A-V Y AKA R AN AM 

■P -P 

(Sanskrit) : Compiled by S. M. Tagore, 
published by Sasibhusan Krtiratna- 
Bhattacarya, in 1824 Saka. 

41. GITASOTRASARA : Written by Krsnadhonc 
Banerjce. It was published with a long 
Appendix by Himansu Sekhar Bancrji, in 
1341 B.S. The first volume deals with the 
theory and history of music, and the second 
volume contains the staff notation of many 
musical compositions, 

42. GITASOTRASARA (ENG.) ; Translator’s ex pi a- 
nations and notes to Krsnadhonc Banerjee’s 
‘Gitasutrasara’, Vol. II, part II, by Himansu 
Sekhar Bancrji of Berbamporc (Bengal), 
published by Nirendra Nath Banerjee, 
Calcutta, in September, 1941 A.D. It is 
an explanatory exhustive and illuminating 
notes on the Cttasutrasare, It deals with 
modes and scales, natural tempered scales, 
lays or tempo, rhythm, drumming, Sanskrit 
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metres, musical forms, raga, vadi samuadi, etc., 
ragas in notation, merits and demerits, 
proper season and time for raga, graces and 
ornaments, Tambura and suggested improve¬ 
ments for it, svara , nif/a, iruti, grama f ancient 
gramas and corresponding modern notes, etc. 
This English note book may be called the 
‘Grammar and Theory of Indian Music'. 

43. hARAMANI : It has been edited by Prof. 
Muhammad Manusuruddin of Rajshah! 
College, and published by the Calcutta 
University in 1942. It is a collection of 
folk songs like haul, bkatiyali* jari> sari, 
giki, etc. An illuminating Introduction has 
been written by Kaviguru Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. 

44. PATUA-SAS'GiTA : Many of the songs of the 
Patuos have been collected and edited by 
Gurusadaya Dutt, I.C.S. It has been 
published by the University of Calcutta in 
1939. 

45. PC R V A-V Aft GA-GITIKA : It is a collection 
of the love-episods and ballads of East 
Bengal, Most of the ballads of East Bengal 
were collected by late Candra Kumar De, 
Afterwards they were edited by Rai Bahadur 
Dinesh Candra Sen, and was published 
by the Calcutta University, in several 
volumes. Besides, Nagendranath De, 
Ashutosh Chowdhury, and others helped to 
collect the ballads. 
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46, MAI MAN'S INCH A-GlTlKA ; It contains the 
folk songs and ballads of Maimamingha 
and its adjacent places, in East Bengal It 
has been edited by Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Candra Sen, and published by the Calcutta 
University. 

Besides these books, there are hundreds of other 
books on music, written by the personalities 
like Rama Prasanna Banerji and Gopeswar 
Banerji of Visnupur, Bahkurah, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Rajanl Kanta 
Sen (Kanta-Kavi), Atul Prasad Sen, Dvijendralal 
Roy, Dilip Kumer Roy, Kazi Nazrul, and many 
other composers and artists, 

B 

Mn-musical Books containing Musical Materials 

1- SADUKTI-KARNAMRTA: Written by SrTdhar 

Dasa, and published in 1206 A.D. 

2. KlRTILATA {RAWA) : Written by Kavi 
Vidyapati in 1400 A.D- It was composed 
in iauTasem-apabkranisii, with maithill language. 
The second chapter Srhgara-pravaha deals 
with git a, vadya and Tqiya, 

3. KSANADA-GITA-CINtAmaNI ; Written by the 
Vaisnava savant, Visvanath Cakravurty. 

4. KlRTANA-GlTA-RATNAVALl ? Written by 
Kalidas Nath. 

5. PADAMRTA~$INDHU : It i s an authentic book 
of the Vaisnava community. It has been 
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written by Thakur Radha Mohan Sen, who 
was contemporary to Ghanasyama-IVarahaH 
(early 18th century A.D.). It contains 
dhyanas of some principal ragas f which 
were composed according to Rapa 
Kumbha's Sahgiiataji i. The later commen¬ 
tators or the Gtiagovinda have also followed 
him, in composing the dhyanas of the ragas t 

6. PADAKALPATARU : Written and collected 
by Gokulananda Sen, Vaisnava-dasa. 

7. KlRTANANANDA : Written by Gour Sunder 
Dasa. 

8. CANpI D ASA- P.ADA V ALl : Vol. I has been 

edited by Dr, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
and Pandit Hare Krsna Mukherjee, and 
published in 134-1 B.S., with a learned 

Introduction. 

9. MAHAjANA-PADAVALi e Written by Jaga- 
vandhu Bhadra. Part I contains the 
padavafis of Vidyapati, published in 1874, 
and part II contains the padavaUs of 
Capdldasa, published in 1875, from 
Kumerkhali, East Bengal. 

10. MA$GALA-KAVYAS i These are the socio- 
politico-religious literature of Bengal, The 
Mahgalfrkayyas were written by different 
authors in different periods. Probably 
Bharata Candra’s Amada-mahgal of the 18th 
century is the last Katya. These Katyas 
contain many historical materials of 
music. Various rdgas and musical instruments 
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specially of Bengal, have been described 
in these Katyas, Dr. Ashutosh Bhattacarya, 
Nf.A,, Ph. D. ol the Calcutta University 
has done creditable research work on 
the Mahgala-kavyas of Bengal. His book, 
Mahgala-Kavyet Itihas ( Beng. ) is a unique 
contribution to the domain of history and 
Bengali literature. His Bahglar Loka-SahUya 
is also worth mentioning, 

1 1. KR.SNA.KiRT AN A; It was written by T hale r 
Candid asa (Vadu). It has been edited by 
Vasanta Ranjan Roy, and published by the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, in 1916. 

12, MARKANDEYA-PURANA : The chapt, 23 
contains the topics on music. The jatiragas, 
gramaragas, together with the dest sagas have 
been described in it. It has been published 
from Nirnaya-Sagara Press, Bombay 
(Sanskrit), and Vangavasi Press, Calcutta 
(Bengali). 

13, VAYU-PURANA : The chapts. 86-87 have 
been devoted to the discussion on music. It 
has been published from Bombay, and 
Calcutta. From Calcutta it was edited first, 
by Jivananda Vidyasagar Bhattacarya, and 
secondly, by Pandit Pancanan Tarkaratna 
and was published from the Vangavasi Press. 

14. VISNUDHARMOTTARA-PURANA : The chap¬ 
ters 3,18,19 have been devoted to music i.e., 
ragas, talas , nrtya, natya, and different musical 
instruments, etc. It is an encyclopaedic work, 
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containing all the Fine Arts, and history, 
politics, geography, etc. It has been published 
from the Yarikatcsvara Press, Bombay. 

15. VR H ADD A RMA-PU R AN A ! The chapter 

madhya-kkanda, No. 14 has been devoted to 
the discussion on music. 

16. liNGA-PURANA ! The utlara-khdga, 2-3 
contains the topics on music, It was 
published by j Ivan an da Vidyasagara Bhatta- 
carya, from Calcutta, in 1885, It was also 
edited by Pancanan Tarkaratna, and was 
published from the Vangavasi Press,Calcutta. 

17. AGNI-PU RAN A : It is also an encyclopaedic 
work, in which all subjects have been 
discussed, including nrtya % glta , vadya, ndtya , 
etc, It was edited and published by Pandit 
Jivinanda Vidyasagara Bhatticarya, in 1882, 
from Calcutta. It has also been published 
by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 

18. A 1 TIHASIKA-RAHASVA s Written by Ramdas 
Sen, and published in 1876. It contains 
four essays on music : (a) Bkaratavarser Sangita - 
iastra , (b) Sahglta^sastrdnugata^Mtya-Abhinaya, 
(c) Suarasijndna, (d) Rdga~nirnaya. 

19. BHAKTI-RATNAKARA; Written by Ghana- 
syama-Narahari Cakravurty of the early 
18th century, It was first published from 
Baharampur, Mursidabad, and then from the 
Gaudiya Mission, Calcutta, in 1940, The 
fifth chapter ( pdhcama~tarahga ) has been 
devoted to the discussions on music. 
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20. GlTA-CANDROD A YA : Written by Narahari 
Cakravurty. It is a voluminous book* and 
its last two chapters have been devoted to 
the discussions on tala and raga, etc. 

21. &Rl GOVINDA-LIlAMRTA ; Written by 
Krsnadas Kaviraja GoswamI, and published 
by H arid as Dasa, in Caitanyavda 463. 

22. A NANDA-VRN DA V AN .VC A MRU t Written by 
Kavi-Karnapur. It has been published by 
Syamlal Sri Krsnalal Gupta, From Bombay, 
in 1867. The 20th chapter has been devoted 
to music, 

23. GlTAVALi : Written by Sri Riipa Goswami. 

24. SAflGlTA-MADHYA ; Written by Pravodha- 
nanda Saras vati. 

25. Other books like the Gita-kalpataru, Ragamala, 
Agama~sahgUa t Raga-marga-lahafh and Gita - 
cintamani are worth mentioning, 

26. &TVA-5ANGiTA or SlVA-SANKlRTANA ; Writ¬ 
ten by Ramdvara. MS. No. 16, in the 
Cooch Behar State Library. 

27. PADAVALt: by Balaramdas, Balaramdas 
was contemporary to Sri Caitanya (1486— 
1527 A.D.) 

28. BALARAM-DASER PADAVALl : Edited by 
Br, Amar Caitanya, and published by the 
Nava-Bharata Publishers, Rad ha Bazar Street, 
Calcutta, in 1958. Dr. Sukumer Sen has 
contributed an illuminating Introduction to 
it, and A Short History of Padavati-Kirtana, 
written by Swami PrajSanananda, has been 
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added. It is a collection of the padas or 
padagith by Balaiamdas. 

29. KAlI-K1 RT AN A : by Kaviranjana Rama- 

prasad Sen. It was first published during 
his time (probably 1720-1730 A-O.) It 
contains 29 kn tanas, of which 17 are 

composed with the sentiments of motherly 
love {vatsalya-Tasa ), 5 with the themes of purva- 
raga , 1 hymn, and 1 with the description of 
rhsalila, Ramprasad was born in Hallsahar, 
in Hooghly district. According to Vijayaram 
Sen-Viiarad, ihc author of Ttrlha-Mshgala, 
Ramprasad was born in Kumcrahalla. It is 
said that Ramprasad was also influenced 
in Vais navi sm by Laksminarayana. But he 
mostly wrote the Kaliktrtanas. 

30. SAIVGiTA-GOU Rl&S'ARA : by Gatigadhara 

Tarkavigisa Bhauacarya. It was composed 
on the 2nd Vai'sakha, in 1772 Saka Era, i.e. in 
1850 A.D. It was printed in Samvada 
Prabhakara press. It was written in both 
Sanskrit and Bengali verses. The author 
composed some of the songs, imitating the 
verses of Jayadeva, but the theme ol his 
composition was of Siva-Sakti, 

It must, therefore, be admitted that Bengal 
made an immense contribution in the field of 
Indian music, both classical and folk. Thousands 
of composers and singers appeared in Bengal, and 
joined their hands, in a spirit of amity and 
love. Different types of music, with their novel 
17 
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technique and texture, came forth. Artists and 
lovers of music adopted new methods and modes 
of classical music from outside of Bengal,— 
from Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Punjab, Jaunpur, 
Banaras, Gaya, Lucknow, and other places, 
enriched their treasures, by inventing many new 
forms of music and methods of presentation, 
composed innumerable songs, and wrote and 
compiled many treatises on music, impregnated 
with the spirit, and religious sentiments of Bengal. 
Their honest attempts were successful. The 
remains of the past leave behind the impetus and 
inspiration for the present generation as 
well as for the future. Let, therefore, the noble 
culturists and pioneers of Indian music of 
Bengal combine in a spirit of friendship, to 
collect, culture and preserve the music and 
musical literature of Bengal, so as to prove 
the glorious and undying legacy of the cultural 
atmosphere and tradition of Greater Bengal. 


Chapter Eight 


DEVELOPMENT OF PADAVALl-KIRTANA 
OF BENGAL 

KIrtana is a rcligio-dcvotional type of song, 
which is sung with classical melody and rhythm, 
in praise of God, hero or superman. It is 
prevalent in all parts of India in some form 
or other. There must have occurcd many 
changes or modifications in it, at different times, 
before coming into its present classical form. 
Some are of opinion that it might be possible 
that kirfana , in its most primitive form, was 
very simple and crude, and it was mostly 
prevalent among the aboriginal tribes of India, 
in remote antiquity. W. G. Archer says in his 
informative book : The Blue Grout , the Poetry 
of the Uraons (1940) that he noticed a type of 
folk or tribal music, called l kirtarta\ among 
the uncivilized aboriginal Uraons, in the hilly 
district of Chotanagpur. He is of opinion that 
kirtanas or tribal songs of the Uraons and other 
primitive hilly tribes arc probably the precursor 
or forerunner of the present developed classical 
type of padauali-ktrlam , as it is a fact that 
the simple folk music is the origin of the 
developed an music. Archer says: ‘Union 
dance poems are fitted to the drum rhythms, 
and are sung by the boys and girls while the 
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dances revolve. Most of them are poems of 
four lines. In the dances which have a definite 
advance and reverse action, the first two lines 
are called the 'of or opening movement and the 
third and fourth lines are known as the klrtana 
or reverse’. Further he says: ‘The 'of takes 
the lines of dancers anti-clockwise on the circle. 
After it has been repeated three or four times 
there is a stop or hitch in the dance and the 
movement is reversed—the line moving back 
clockwise, while the klrtana is sung and repeated. 
Where there are more than four lines in the 
dance poem, the fifth and sixth lines and the 
seventh and eighth arc treated as additional 
kirtanas, and after each klrtana has been sung 
and repeated the dance moves back into the 
'of action and repeats the first two lines before 
it goes on to the next. A few dances do not 
have any obvious reverse action, and in these 
cases the klrtana is sung as an addition or 
variation to the * of —the poem being sung over 
and again as long as the dance lasts'. In 
fact, the klrtana of the aboriginal Uraons is a 
kind of primitive type of dance-music. Generally 
this type of tribal song is possessed of four 
lines; and when the Uraons go forward, after 
singing two lines, it is known as 'of, and when 
they go backward, after singing the remaining 
two lines, it is known as 'klrtana'. So it is 
evident that the tribal songs of ihe Uraons of 
Chotanagpur is a combination of 'of and 'klrtana. 
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which is quite different from the characteristics 
of padavati-kirtana of the Bengal. 

While sun-eying the historical development 
of the padavaU-kirlana of Bengal, we find that 
during the time of Raja Laksmana-seu (1178- 
1179 or 1184-1185 A.D.), the classical prabandha 
type of music was profusely cultured, as 
evidenced From Thakur jayadeva's Gitagovinda, 
and other types of padagtti, From the history 
of Bengal w-e know that classical dance and 
music were cultured by the Gupta Rulers 
(third-sixth century A.D.). In the coin, we 
find a figure of Samudragupta, depicted as a 
veena -player. W hen the Pa la Rulers were in 
power (seventh-eight century A.D.), many of 
the rural ballads and folk songs were composed, 
and sung with classical tunes (ragos). During 
the reign of GopTcandra and the queen Mainavati 
(or Madanavati), satiric dances and music were 
cultured in different temples and places of 
Bengal. Many musical remains discovered from 
the Lamai Hilh testify the fact. 

The nucleus of Vaisnava padas or paddvaUs 
is found in Hala Satavahana’s gdha-sattasai (i.c. 
gatha-sapta'saCi) , in the first-fifth century A.D. 
Hala describes some of the padas t composed of 
Radha-Krsna’s vrajaltla. Bhatta-narayana com¬ 
posed some rtandi-’ilokas of the drama, Vcni- 
sathhara (seventh-eighth century A.D.}, describing 
Radha-Krsna’s rasa function, on the bank of 
Jamuna, and they have been acknowledged by 
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Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloha, in the rvineth 
century A.D. Anandavardhana also quotes a 
beautiful pada or padagiti of an unknown author* 
who composed it with the theme of Radka- 
Krsna-lila . Dr. Sasibbusan Diigupta says that 
this particular pada has been quoted by Kuntaka 
in his Vahroktijivitat in the tenth-eleventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. Trivikrama-Bhatta also composed 
some Radha-Ktma-padas in his Nalarampu in 
915 A.D. Some of the Radhd-Krsna-padaSi 
describing vrajaltla, are found in the Kauindra- 
samttccaya, in the tenth century A.D., and one 
of the padas have been quoted by Bhojaraja 
in his Sarasvati-kanthabharana, in the eleventh 
century A.D., and Hemacandra in his JCavydiiu- 
sarana, in the twelfth century A.D. Srldharadas 
has also mentioned that particular padagiti in 
his Sadaktikarnamrta, Besides, Bhojjala-kavi, 1 
Saradatanaya, Kavi Kamapura, Sagaranandij. 
Ramasarma, and others have also composed 
padagltiSj describing the divine episodes of 
Radha-Krsna’s divine vrajattla. 

Then wc come across with Thakura jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda , Lila-suka Thakur Vilvamahgala’s 
Krsnakarnamrta, and Sridharadasa’s Saduhtikaind- 
rtirta , in the twelve th-lhir tee nth century A.D. 
When Jayadeva composed Gttagovinda , vrajabuli 
was not introduced as the language of the 

1. Some are of opinion that Bhojjala-kavi and 
Abhinavagupta are one and the same man. 
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padagitis. Some say that it was first written 
in prakrit and was afterwards Sanskritiscd. Some 
are of opinion that the Gitagovinda was known 
as natagiti , written in avahatta language. The 
language avahatta was an admixture of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Bengali. Some other again hold the 
view that the Gitagovinda was practised as 
group-music or pMZgana, But that is not wholly 
correct, as it was composed of matravrtta metre 
{chanda) , mixed with Iripadl. Some are again 
inclined to call the Gitagovinda as astapadl, and 
the name is very common in South India. 
But, truly speaking, the name astapadi is not 
befitting the Gitagovinda , as it is not composed 
of only eight verses or pad as, rather it consists 
of different groups of verses. As for example, 
the first chapter consists of 49 verses, 

the second one of 21 verses, the third one of 
16 stanzas, and the fourth one of 23 verses, etc. 

Jayadeva was the court-poet of Raja 
Laksmana-scn, the worthy son of Raja Vail a la-sen. 
The renowned poets like Govardhana, Dhoyi, 
Sarana, and others were contemporary' to 
Jayadeva. In the padagitis of Gitegwinda, wc 
find the beautiful description of the divine 
sportive plays of Vrndavana, but it seems 

that they were merely the reproductions of those 
of Mathura, Dvaraka and other adjacent places, 
as described in the SrimadbhagaMta. Sri Radha 
or Radhika has been described by Jayadeva, 
as one of the eight chief Gopis of Sri Krsna, 
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and this idea was probably incorporated by 
him from the Bhhgamla and Bur anas. Dr* S. B. 
Dasgupta says In this connection that ‘Jayadcva’s 
exact source is not known* There are parallel¬ 
ism between the extremely sensuous treatment 
of the Radhii-Krsna legend and that of the 
BTahmavaivarla-Puram) but there is no conclusive 
proof that Jayadeva’s inspiration was the Krsna- 
Gopi legend of the Srimadhhagamta t which avoids 
all direct mention of Radha (who is also not 
mentioned by Lilasttka)} and describes the 
autumnal, not vernal, rasailla. It is true 
that the word 'Radha' does not occur in the 
Bhagai'ata, in the sense of divine consort of Sri 
Krsna, but there occurs only the word ^aradkita 
i.c* 'worshipped. The Bhagamta states in the 
I Oth chapter (30.24}: 

Anaya tad hito niinani bhagavan hari-rlsvarah / 

^ anno vihaya Govindah prito yamanaya* 

drabah //* 

That is, the ilari has certainly been worshipped 
by this woman, because Govinda has been 
pleased to bring her in the lonely place, 
leaving us all behind’. San a tana Goswami, 
Viivanath Cakravurty, and other Vaisnava savants 
have interpreted the word 'aradhitah' as e most 
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beloved and venerable Radha. Sanatoria 
Goswami comments on the sioka as ‘anaiva 
aradhitah aradhya vasiblah tta ssmabhih, Radkayati 
badkayatiii radketi jidmaharananoi dariilsm , s V is va¬ 
ns th Cakravurty says : *nmam kariray&m. radham 
itah praptah* * Kaviraja Krsnadas Goswami 
also accepts the view of San a tan a Goswami in 
his Caitanyacarilamrla thus : 

Krsna-vancapurtirupa kare aradhanc / 

Ataeva radhika narna puranc vakhanc // s 

In the mythico-historical epics like Padma , 
Skandha, etc., the word ‘Radha’ has been men¬ 
tioned with Lalita, Visakha, Candravali, and 
other female attendants (saAAir), Dr. S. K. De 
is of opinion that although Radha is not 
mentioned in the Rasapancadhyaya of the 
Srimadbhagauafa , yet the Gopis figure prominently 
in the romantic legend, and their dalliance with 
Krsna is described in highly emotional and 
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sensuous poetry. Some say that Jayadeva was 
influenced by the religious doctrine of Nimvarka, 
and so he gave Rad ha a high place in his 
padagiiis. But this view is untenable, as we find 
that Jayadeva was mostly influenced by the 
doctrines of earlier literature like Pancaratra, 
different Pur anas-, and Snmadbhagavata. It is also 
true that the fundamental doctrine and philoso¬ 
phical ideas of the Git&govinda are greatly based 
on the religious thoughts of the earlier Pancaraira- 
samhita. The Srmadbhagavata also follows most 
of the ideas and ideals of the Makabharata, 
Khila-Hariuamsa, and Pur anas like Brehmauaivarta, 
Visnu, Padma, Skandha, etc. There is also a 
great controversy, regarding the date of the 
Bhagavata , the authentic religious literature of 
the Vaisnvas. Some arc of opinion that as the 
Bhagavata adopts the Vlsudcva-Krsna and Visnu, 
depicted in the earlier Pancaralra literature like 
SatmtSi Ahiroyadhna, Paramesoara, Juya, Isvara, 
Parana, Padma, etc., in the beginning of the 
Christian era, it might have been compiled not 
earlier than the eighth-ninth century A.D. 

But it should be investigated as to how and 
when the popular cult of Vasudeva-Krsna or 
Bhagavatism exactly evolved in the Indian 
society. We gather from the Chartdogya-Upanisad 
that Demki-pulra Krsna was the disciple of Ghora 
Augirasa, a priest or the Sun, and worshipper 
of the Fire-god (Agni), who taught Krsna. 
Krsna was a Ksatriya scholar and seer, who 
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flourished, according to Jain tradition, about 
1000 B.C. ‘Vasudeva*, says Dr, Radhakamal 
Mukherjee, ‘seems to have been an accepted 
form of the Vedic god, Visnu, at the close of 
the Vedic period. According to the Taittirlja- 
ATanyaket) Narayana, Vasudeva and Visnu are 
three aspects of same god. In the Alahabkarata, 
we find the story that Paundraka pretended to 
be Purusottama or Visnu and was known under 
the name of Vasudeva. * * It was the Satvatas, 
an important branch of the Yadava race, who 
first recognised Krsna not merely as their tribal 
hero and leader but as the 

Supreme God, or the Sun whom he taught 
them to meditate upon. Vasudeva-Krsna’s 
indentifi cation with the Sun is clearly indicated 
in the Mahabhhrata (XII. 341.41). 6 Thus Krsna 
came to be known as Yasudeva-Krs^ia and 
his worshippers were called Pahcaratras or 
Bhagavatas’. 

We find again that the Satvatas were at 
first the worshippers of the Sun (suryopasaka), 
and when the Sun was deified as Krsna-Vasudeva, 
‘the radient Lord of the Sky’, they began to 
worship Krsna-Vasudeva as the representation 
of the radiant Sun. Panini (500 B.C.) describes 
Vasudeva as the son of Vasudeva of the race 
of the Vrsnis. The Bhagavad-Gita also states: 
‘Of the Vrsnis, I am Vasudeva’, Patanjali 


6. Vide also Bhagavod-Cito, XIII. 18. 
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(150 B.C.) mentions Vasudcva as Bhagavat or 
the Adorable . Dr. R, K» Mukherjee is of opinion 
that the Mahabharata repeatedly refers with 
icspcct to the I ontdrotfQ or bkakti literature 
which deals with the worship of Krsna-Visnu as 
Narayana and Purusa. The worship of the 
personal deity Krsna-Visnu-Purusa derived 
invaluable support from the early Vedic concep¬ 
tion of the deity a Visnu or Purusa. ‘The later 
Lpanmds from about 250 B.C. onwards preached 
the doctrine of Isvara or Lord and of revelation 
vouchsafed to whomsoever the Lord chooses. 
The new theistic doctrine was preached by the 
Bhagavatas or Vasudevakas, named after 
Vasudcva, who is Kpna himself, and is later 
identified in an Aranyaka with Visriu and 
Narayana, and in the famous Besnagar inscription 
of the convert Heliodorous (the Greek envoy 
of King Ant talk i das of Taxiia) with the Supreme 
God, Devadeva Visnu. This was in the 2nd 
century B.C., when the cult of Vasudeva and 
Sankarsana (later considered as Krsna's brother) 
was mentioned as prevalent, especially in Centra] 
India and the Deccan’. 

Further Dr. Mukherjee observes that the 
h hagai-a la dharma and Vasudcva cult spread from 
the Yamuna valley to Central India, Rajputana 
and Mi haras Ira, and by the 2nd century B G 
it was a popular cult throughout India, attracting 
foreigners also. ‘In Vidiia, the worship of 
Sankarsana, Vasudeva and Pradymumna, associa- 
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ted wiih the Pancaratra doctrine, is indicated 
by the inscriptions oi' the 2nd-1st century B.C. 
The celebrated inscription of Vidiia, about 180 
B.C. of the Greek convert Heliodorous mentions 
Vasudeva as the God of Gods (eftvadeva), in 
whose honour the foreigner erected a flag staff 
with the image of Gadura on the top. The 
Nanaghat cave inscription of the first century 
B. G. invokes both Sahkarsana and Vasudeva 
among other deities; while the Ghosundi and 
Hathibada inscriptions mention Parasarlputra 
Sarvatata as having constructed a stone enclosure 
for the place of worship called Narayana vata 
for Bhagavat Sahkarsana and Vasudeva. The 
Tusam inscription of the 4th or 5th century 

A. D. mentions Yasastrata as a devotee of 
Bhagavat belonging to the Brahman Goiama- 
goira who inherited the Yoga practice of the 
Ary a Satvatas through many generations. * * 
According to a Syrian legend, the cult was 
prevalent in Syria as early as the second century 

B. C. reaching there by the familiar land-route 
of trade. The bid of Krsn a- Bhagavat ism to 
become an orthodox Indian religion is clearly 
indicated in the second century B.C, by the 
assimilation of Vasudcva-Krsna into the earlier 
Vcdic gods, Visnu and Narayana*. Again the 
Krsna-Bhagavatism ‘was the most popular religion 
in the Gupta and post-Gupta epoch, and obtained 
converts from foreigners as well as from the 
Sudras and women’. Kalidasa gave a superb 
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expression to the swelling tide of bhakti in 
Krsna-Bhagavatism of this age. 7 

Again there is a great controversy regarding 
the first incorporation of the word ‘Radha’ in 
the Vaisnva literature. Most of the scholars 
are of opinion that the word 'Radha first 
occured probably in Hala Satavahana*& Gaha- 
satfaiai {Gatha^saptaiati ), written in the first or 
second-firth century A.D, Vanabhatta mentions 
about Hala in, his bfarsacarita, in the seventh 
century A.D, Hala mentions only once the word 
R idha in his Sattasoi or Saptasaiij in connection 
with Krsna's vrajallla thus : 

Muhamaru-ena tam kahna goraani 

rahi-aen avanento / 

Etanan valaveenam armanah vi gora-am 

harasi //•* 

Here ‘rahi-aefi’ stands for ‘Rad ha*. The 
meaning oi the iloka is z f O Krsna a you Have 


7, (a) Vide Dr, R. K, Mnkherjee * A Historj of Indian 
CieilUatim (second edition, 1958', pp. 152-53,239,242. 

(b) ( In the Katyas of Kalidasa we find not only 
V asudeva-Krsna identified with Visnu and Nariiyiiia, 
but Krsna is also called Gopala-Kfina’.—Ibid., 
p. 242. 
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removed, by blow of your mouth, the dust 
from the mouth of Radha, and thus you 
have stolen the glory of these beloved 
ladies and other women’. Now, it is proved 
from the lines that there was one Gopi 
named Radha, who was very favourite to 
Krsna. And Dr. S. B. Dasgupta says that 
the Divine couple ( yugala-murti ) inscribed in 
the tetn pie-wall, discovered from Pahadapur 
excavation, undoubtedly prove that the 
doctrine of Radha {Radhavada) was prevalent 
even before the eighth century A.D. The 
mention of Radha is also found in Bhatta- 
narayana’s Veni-samhara (drama) and Ananda- 
vardhana's Dvanyaloka, in the eighih-nmeth 
century A.D. 

It is said that Sri Caitanya and Gaudlya 
Vaisnava Goswamis gave Radha the high or 
prominent place in the Vaisnava literature, in 
the fifteenth-six tee nth century A.D., and it is 
proved by a Sanskrit sioka, which explains as to 
how the ancient human love-lyrics were gradually 
transformed into divine sportive play or love- 
dalliance of Radha-Krsna ( Rddfia-ICrsna~llli}. The 
iloka runs thus : 

Yah kaumaraharah sa eva hi varasta eva 

eaitraksa pa¬ 
ste conmilita-malati-surabhayah p rand hah 

kadanibanilhh / 
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$a caivasmi tathapi tatra surata-vyapara¬ 
il La vid ha u- 

rcvarodhasi vetasl-tarutale cetah samut- 

kanthate //* 

That is, ‘he is ray husband, with whom I was 
intimate before my marriage. The same caitra- 
samkranti (i-e. the last day of the month of 
caitra) has appeared again, the same sweet 
fragrance ol the full-blown malati flower, together 
with the breeze, are coming through the 
kadamba garden ; I am also present in this 
place, and the sweet remembrance of that 
conjugal love before my marriage, under the 

shade of rtlasa creeper, on the bank of the river 
makes me mad and impatient*. It is said 
that Sri Gaitanya recited twice this sloka, before 
he met Sri Jagannath at Puri. Kaviraja 
Krsndas Goswami explains the inner significance 
of the iloka, as recited by Sri Gaitanya, in his 
CaitanyacaritamTUi thus : 

3TTTvTT'4 TTSR | 

wm q isrife ftl^f u 

# $ # 

t-'AIJ **5TI sT*! TTT - UTtTH )) 

rl TflT% TT \ 

TOPfe* 5fT% #1^ it 

9. n; *?hT»Ti: b sq N wn: qq vwr- 

Stei t 

•ti *raTft ?ra e<4waTi£taifwY 

tqifpdq %?nftarrTS( t 
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Further he says in the Cariiamrta [ma/ffiyatlla, first 
chapter) : 

s=r>jrfcr smnr ust ft i 

s'* *4 ^TTTf 3 ith*i || 

* * * 
win rif -VI (jfS^r ^ it|^ | 
m BtTTTTT f*RT jJTfll |f 

Rupa Goswami also comments on the above 
ilokas : yah kaumara-ftarah', etc., in his Padyavalt, 
and says that they are the mystic talks of 
Radha with her beloved female companions 
{sakhi). He has also composed a similar iiaka : 
*priyam so yarn, etc. in this connection. 

From those slokas it is understood that the 
conception of Sri Krsna as a divine child 
(; wfa-gopala-murti), connected with the sportive 
play or love-dalliance of Radhi at Vrndavana, 
instead of Mathura, Dvaraka, and other places, 
originated with Sri Caitanya and his followers. 
And this fact is also proved by half of the hloka, 
recited by Caitanya, while he fell in trance 
0 bhava-samadhi ) at the sight of the top of the 
temple of Jagannath at Furi, and the iloka is • 

Prasadagre nivasati purah smera-vaktraravindo, 
mama laky a smita-suvadano vala-gopila- 

murtih // ,0 


10 . 

Or. Suit u mar Sen is of opinion that the iiVa-gopila-mtifti 
IB 
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It is very interesting to know as to how the 
simple rural love-episodes of the Bengali Abhira 
boys and girls were transformed into the divine 
sportive play or 111 a. The Abhira boys used to 
dress themselves as nctyaka Krsna, and the girls 
as their love-mates or nbyikas, which are profusely 
found in the ballads of Cast Bengal {purva*vahga- 
gittka). Some are of opinion that there are two 
reasons behind it : (l) firstly, many ballads 
or love-songs were current among the Abhira 
community, and they were composed within 
the atmosphere of the simple villages* Those 
ballads spread all over the countries, in the form 
of cfiada or lyrics. They were gradually incor¬ 
porated in the my thico-historical Pur anas, as 
they were very interesting themes for the 
composition of literature or kaiya , and (2) secondly 
Vaisnavism together with the Radha-Krsna cult 
began to spread under the influence of the 
Sena Kings, from eleventh-twelfth century 
A.D. The mystic poets composed songs or lyrics 
on the subject-matter, and they were much 
appreciated by the people of all communities. 
At last it so happened that no song or lyric 
was composed without the theme of Krsna. 
Gradually religious and spiritual significances 
were attributed to those songs or lyrics, and 


of Sri Krsna began to be worshipped by the Vaiinava 
community after the twelfth century A.D. In the prSkrif 
gatho, we also find the mention of fri) ^kf| • • ’ etc. 
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Radha-Krsna cult became the central theme of 
the latter Vaisnava literature, and spiritual 

sadhana. 

In the Vaisnava Sahajiya school we find 
also the ontological principles of Krsna and 
Radha as the eternal enjoyer and enjoyed 
(bhokta and bhogya). The Vaisnava Sahajiya 
school maintains the view that all men and 
women are physical manifestations of Krsna 
and Radha, ‘When men and women can, there¬ 
fore, realise themselves as the manifestations of 
Krsna and Radha through the process of 
attribution (aropa) t the love of any human couple 
becomes transformed into the divine love that 
is eternally flowing on between Krsna and Radha ; 
when the union of a human couple thus 
becomes the union of Krsna and Radha, the 
highest spiritual realisation dawns in the state 
of union or yugala'. The esoteric Buddhist Sahajiya 
school also follows the method of this sadhand, 
the only difference lies in the adoptation of the 
principle of enjoyer and enjoyed, as the 
Sakajiya Buddhism adopts prajria and upaya, or 
sunyatd and karuna, as the two primary attributes 
of the ultimate reality which is sahaja. That 
is, the Buddhist Sahajias conceived sahaja as 
mahasukha, which is ‘the unity of the duality, 
represented by man and woman as updya 
and prajna , This method for the realization 
of sahaja , says Dr, S. B. Dasgupta, essentially 
consisted of sexo-yogic practice. The Vaisnavas 
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supplied the demerit of love to it. The sahaja 
was then conceived as supreme love, which can 
be realized by the union of Krsna and Radha, 
who reside in the corporeal form of man and 
woman. This method of sadkana seems to be 
the divinisation of human love. 

It has already been said that the Vaisnava 
movement of Bengal, in the line of the Krsna 
cult or Rad ha-Krsna legend, grew along the 
traditions of the Snmadbhagavata and the Puranas, 
‘and there was perhaps', says Dr. Sasibhusan 
Dasgupta, 'through the life Q f Caitanya and 
some renowned Gosvamis, some influence also 
of the devotional movement of the South. The 
first literary record of Bengal Vaisnavism is to 
be found in the famous lyrical poem the 
CttagovtTtda of Jayadeva. After him Candidas 
and Vidyapati (who, though a Mahhili poei ‘ was 
more popular in Bengal than in his native 
province) sang the immortal songs of the eternal 
love of Ritciha-Krsna, and were precursors, as 
some scholars are disposed to think, of Sri 
Caitanya, * * Vaisnavite apostle like Madha- 
vendra-puri, Advaitacarya, Srivasa and others, 
of course, flourished just before the advent of 
Caitanya, but the advent of Caitanya was 
some thing like a fruition of all their devotional 
penances, and it was an event which was really 
epoch-making in the religion and literature of 
Bengal. Caitanya, as he is interpreted by his 
followers, embodies in him the quintessence of 
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both Rad ha and Krsna, is the real iser and the 
realised in the same personality’. 

£ Through his life and teachings Caitanya 
preached a doctrine of divine love, which was 
philosophically systematised and theologically 
codified by the six Gosvamis of Vrndavana, 
viz., Rupa, Sanatana, Raghunath Das, Rahguoath 
Bhatta, Go pa I Bhatta and Jiva Gosvami. The 
philosophical and theological system known as 
Gaudiva Vaisnavism (i.e. the Vaisnavism of 
Bengal) is really the contribution of these six 
Gosvamis, who were all religious apostles, inspired 
by the life and teachings of Caitanya. Pre- 
Caitanya Vaisnavism of Bengal generally flouri¬ 
shed with the legends of Krsna and his dalliances 
with the cowherd girls of Vrndavana and 
particularly with Rad ha, but in post-Caitanya 
Vaisnavism, the divinity of Caitanya as the 
synthesis of the two aspects of the same reality 
as the lover and the beloved was recognized 
and emphasised, and as a result thereof post- 
Caitanya Vaisnava literature laid the same stress, 
if not more, on the life and teachings of Caitanya 
as on the legends of Rad ha and Krsna. 1,1 

11. (a) Vide Obscure Rtligious Cults, pp. xlLL- — xliii. 

(l>) Some are of opinion that Gaudlya Vaisnavism, 
together with the cult of the divine sportive play of Radha- 
Kyirta evolved in the Gaudadesa, in the middle of the sixth 
century A.D, 

But it is a fact that the ancient Bfiagaiatatentra of 
Mathura, founded by Kyma-Vasudcva, and the Bhagetata- 
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Before the advent of Sri Caitanya, padavalis 
were composed with the theme of Radha-Krsna, 
but after Caitanya s initiation into swtnyiisa 
t renunciation), and his recognition as the 
incarnation of Sri Radha, the trend of composi¬ 
tion of the padavalis took a new course, with 
a novel outlook. The sportive play of Krsna, 
and specially Radha s separation from Krsna 
[Knna-viraha) began to be realised through those 
of Caitanya. Then the Radha-Krsna doctrine 
was interpreted through the medium of the divine 
activities of Caitanya, and that was the chief 
object of the Vaisnava composers [pada-kartas) > 
during Caitanya s time. The Caitanya cult came 
into the foreground, instead of the Radha- 
Krsna cult, just as the historical or metaphysical 
Buddha receded back into background, giving 
rise to his descending images of Mai trey a and 
Atiiitabha. Gradually rtiskajana-padavalls were 
composed, collected, and sung in ihe form of 
kirtaiia , and gauracandrika was introduced in 
praise ol Sri Caitanya, for the fuller realization 
of the divine sportive play of Radha-Krsna 
{Rm^Krinallia). In this way, the Rhdha-K T sna. 

tQfitra, evolved in Magadh* in the Gupta age, were 
different from die VatmavUm or the Cauda-Vanga The 
^titfya-Vaisnavism, it it said, evolved iron, the admixture 
of the doctrines of Vijou-Narayana, as depicted in the 
Vedas arid Brahmauas, and Vasudeva-Kfisoa of the 
Bhsgmata and the Pane or air a, and Gop^la-Krisua as 
depicted In the Pur one, and Kalidasa’s kitpu. ' " ’ 
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lila became gradually a secondary one, giving 
prominency to Cailan^alila^ and Sri Caitanya 
became familiar as Sri Gauranga (incarnation 
oi‘ Sri Radha} among his devoute followers* 

We find some padagiiis, current among the 
Alvaras of the ancient Vaisnava community of 
South India, in the fifth-ninth century A.D. 
The padagttis were known as the diuja-prabandlia, 
and from the very name we know that they 
used to be sung with metres, melody 
{raga), rhythm, and tempo. They were nearly 
four thousand in number* The Alvaras used 
to conceive themselves as devoted woman or 
jiapiMr of Visnu, and the Lord Visnu or Krsna 
as the only »ayaka. t2 J. S. M. Hooper translated 
many of the Tamil hymns of the Alvaras, and 
in them wc find the mention of one Nappinnai, 
who was described as the beloved Gopl of 
Krsna, the divine Incarnation of Visnu. There 
is no mention of Radha in their hymns. It is 
said that Krsna once danced the dance of 
kuravavm-kiiitu, along with Balarama and beloved 
Nappinnai. 13 


12 . Perhaps the mediaeval Vaisnava sadhates of 
Vfndiivana in corpora led the idea from the Aiavlrau* 
who maintained dial £rt Krsna was the only puruia, and 
all othej* were women, in Vyridavana- 

13, Vide S. K, Aiyanger : Early History o/ Vaiinamm 
in South India, and Dr. S. li. Dasgupta : Sri Radhar 
Krmamkiia. 
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After Jayadeva, many mystic poets like 
Vadu Oandidasa of Nannura, Liia-suka Vilva- 
mangaia Thakur of K^na-karnamfta, Umkpaii- 
dhara, the court-poet ol Raja Laksmunasena, 
Lmapati Ojha of Muhila, Vidyapati, the court- 
poet of Raja Siva-singha flourished from twelfth 
to sixteenth century A. D. In the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century, there flourished again Ray 
Ramananda, \ osoraja Khan, Murari-gupta, 
Narahari-das, Vasudcva Ghosc, Madhava Ghose, 
Ramananda Easu, Raghunath-das, Vrndavana- 
das, Ralarama-das, and other scholars and 
mystic poets in Bengal and Orissa, and they 
were all the followers of the Radha-Krsna 
cult. Most of them were the personal attaches 
and followers of Sri Caitanya. Some of the 
Vaisnava poets flourished at the same time in 
Assam, and they were Sankaradeva, Madhava- 
deva, Pitambara-kavi, Narsyanadeva, and others. 
They also composed padngitis, which were sung 
with classical reigns and thins. There was a 
gi eat unity in the spheres of language, religion 
and culture of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam* 
The avahatta language was gradually replaced 
by the vrajabitli, to some extent The Vaisnava 
poets of Assam and Orissa were also influenced 
by the vrajabuti , in the composition of the padas 
or ganas* 

Now, what do we mean by the language, 
vrajabitli ? Does it mean the spoken language 
of the Vrajamandala, i.c. Mathura, Vrndavana 
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and their adjacent places ? No, it is quite 
different from the spoken language of the Vraja 
or Vrajamandala. Dr. Sukumaf Sen is of opinion 
that the ancient composers of the padas or 
padagttis selected it as the language of the 
Vaisnava padavali-kirtana. They called it as 
vrjdvdli, and not vraja or vrjabuli, and for this 
reason many people mistook it as an original 
language of the Vrajatnanfela. They took it 
also as the divine language of Radha and 

Krsna. Besides, they erroneously found a similarity 
between the spoken language of Vrajamandala 

and that of the padavali-kirtana, and specially 
between their intonation and grammar. But, it 
has been said that vrja or vrajabuli is absolutely 
different from the spoken language of Vrndavana 
and its adjacent places. 

The vrajabuli or vrajabhasa was considered 
as the language of the padavalukirtana at the 
end of the sixteenth century A.D, Dr. Sukumar 
Sen is of opinion that vrajabuli, as the language, 
evolved from the language of avahatta, being 
much influenced by the languages, MailftUi, 
Hindu, Rajasthani, Bengali, Prakrit » Odissi, etc., in 
the fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D, The vrajabuli 
was developed under the patronage of the 
Rulers of Nepal, Tirhut and Morahga. After 
the Sen Kings, and especially after Raja 
Laksmanascn, the Vaisnava lyrics were greatly 
appreciated in Nepal and other Himalayan 
regions. Srinivasa Malla, the King of Nepal, 
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composed many padagtlis, which were not inferior 
to those, composed in Mithila, Bengal, and 
Orissa, in the fourteen th-ninctcenth century 
A, D. The themes of those padagttis were 
in praise of the divine couple. Rad ha and 
Krsna. Before the advent of Sri Caitanya 
{fifteenth century A.D.) t the themes of the 
Va isnava -padavalis, tiamagana or wima-gostht i were 
the legends of the sportive plays or love dalli¬ 
ance of Radha, Krsna, and their female 
companions or Gopis, that happened at Dwarka, 
Mathura, and other adjacent places, depicted 
in the Bhhgavata and other epic literature. 
Again it seems that almost all the songs, 
including the enigmatic songs, ascribed to 
Candid a sa, known as ragatmika-padas, and the 
texts were composed by the exponants of the 
Sahajia cult in the post-Caitanya period, and 
mostly in or after the seventeenth century 
A,D. Now regarding the types of songs, it 
has already been said that before the advent 
of Sri Caitanya, different types of gitis like 
natagtti, liv&yana carya, and vajra gitis, rnahgala- 
gana, jhumura, pfincati, T&mayana-gana, haul a , etc* 
were current in Bengal. Different group-songs 
or palaganas were practised in Bur d wan, 
Vecrabhuma, and different corners of Radhadesa, 
in West Bengal* Those group-songs were 
composed with the musical sketches like gostha* 
lila, mathuratila, manabhdhjana, rasa, nendotsava, 
etc. They were similar to ancient type of 
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htrtana or namagbna . They are still surviving 
in West Bengal, under the name of viidai, and 
they are exclusively sung by groups of singers 
on the occasions of janmastaml and nandotsava 
celebrations of Sri Krsna. All these were 

possessed of classical rdgas and tala j. 

The paddvali-kbtana of Bengal evolved out 
of the materials of variant types of the gitis 
like baul, mahgala, panc'dl, etc,, which were 
current before the advent of Sri Caitanya- It 
also drew its inspiration from the lantric Buddhist 
do hos , iarya and lajra, and the mystic prabandha- 
sfitis of the Gitagovinda . Some arc ol opinion 
that the themes of the paddvalt-ktrtana were 
nourished by the simple balladsj composed ol 
thousands of rural love episodes ol heroes and 
heroines of East Bengal, 

From Sarahgadeva (early thirteenth century) 
we come to know that the mahgala, caryd, 
pant alt, jumura, tarcarl, paddhadi , rahadi, and 
types of songs were possessed of classical 
forms or patterns. Sarahgadeva says in his 
SahgUa-Ratndkara that the prabandha type of 
songs was mainly of two kinds, rtiryukta and 
aniryukta. The niryukta type ol song was 

possessed of metre (chanda) , rhythm {tala'; , tempo 
(/cya), and melody {fdgd), whereas the anityukta 
one, being free from metre, rhythm and tempo, 
was possessed of only melody or taga. This 
has also been described by Muni Rharata 
(second century A.D.) in his Aafyai&rtrd. The 
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careari or rahcara, carja, and mangala ty pcs of songs 
were oF the niryukta type of the prabandha gttis. 

Besides niryukta and aniryakta types, the 
prabandhas were again divided in three classes, 
tufa, alt, or dH-sairhiraya, and mprakirna. The 
iuda class of songs were Further divided into 
eight classes, and they were : da, karaita, dhehki , 
variant, rasa, ekaialt, etc. The ali-saminjya type 
of songs were twenty-four, and viprakirna- 
prnbandhas were thirty-six, in number. The 
car early caryh , paddhadl, veer airi, mahgabacdia, dkattala, 
manga In, and others were included in the viprakiriis 
group. 

The classical karana-prabattdha was again classi¬ 
fied into eight types, and they were : svara t paia , 
band ha, pa eta, tend, viruda, cilra and niisra. 
These eight katanas have been described by 
Sarah gad eva and his commentators, Simha- 
bhupala 1 * and Kallinath. Each karana type of 
song was possessed of some special feature. They 
were sometimes sung in unision, and some of 
the parts ol the songs were sometimes repeated. 
The drums and dances with raised hands 
accompanied the songs, and they remind us the 
scenes of mystic Bauls of Bengal and Sufi 

Simhabhupala says , 

14- *smn *n i 

fajnsf' * * ii 
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Darvises of Arabia. This type of dance is 
prevalent in kutana, even in these days. 

The eight karana types of songs were further 
divided into three classes, and they were: 
rnahgalarambha, anandavardhana, and kbtilahari 
or kiTtipurvika-lahari . ,s The kiTtilahari was a 
special type of song, that used to be sung in 
praise of gods* * heroes, or supermen like kirtana ol 
Bengal, and all other countries of India. Sarahga- 
deva says about the special feature of the 
characteristics of the prabmtdha fcitUinalahaft thus : 

Udgrabasva dvitiyardham dhruvardha-sthanagam 

yadi 1 

itarat-purvavat-kirtilahari kirtita tad a ;' ,b 

During the presentation of the prabandha* 
giiiy kirtanalahan , half of the music-part {dkalu), 
was sung, and in place ol the other hall, the 
second part of the music-part, udgraha was 
presented with tune, and the rest was similar 
to the pYob&fjdfiQ-gitit 5 ntt Tidal) at dh a tin . Some ol 
the parts were repeated again and again. 
Sometimes the prabandha-gilis were accompanied 
by the dapping of hands, and beating of drums. 


^ mPr m iT u 

16 * vwutn i 

*tWim i 
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Like khtUakan, carya was a prabandha type of 
song. It was absolutely spiritual. It was divided 
into two classes, purna (complete) and apuma 
incomplete). They were again classified into 
two, samadhtuva and visamadhttiva, The one or 
two stanzas were repeated in the samadhrura 
type of songs, and only the music-part, dhruoa 
was repeated in the t>i$amadftruva type. The 
tarya contained generally three music-parts, 
udgraha, dhrttvn and abhoga , and melapaka was 
dropped. 

Like tarya, mahgala was also a prabandha 
type of song. It was sung with the stanzas, 
named mahgala, with slow tempo ( viiamvita 
lays), or manga!a metre”, and kaiHki or batta 
raga. The mahgala type of song was an auspi¬ 
cious one, and Sarahgadeva says ; 'kaisikUrage 
balta-rage va kalydna-varikaih padaif-vilamoitti-lay/na 
mahgala geyah. Athava manga! a-na w jj a chandasci 
The kai&iki or kaijika was a gramaraga, and it 
was sung in the dramatic song (nalya-gtli) at the 
end of the play : * samhare kaiHkah proktah 

* * brahmana samudahrtam\ n That is, Brahma- 

bharata of the pre-Christian era says that the 
gramaraga should be applied at the end of 

17. There is no Vetlic metre called mahgala, and it seems it 

was adopted sometime before or during Sarangadeva. 
1®- "feWkrSt fiftrSt *t n^N'sifanaiijsi | 

i — Whr-mrM 

19. iflw: * 


* wmai i 
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a drama, !t evolved out of the jattraga, karmarm. 
Saraugadeva calls it the suddka-koisika, which 
was different from the bfiittna-kniHkG) tukkti- 
kaiiika-rttadkyama, and bhinaa-kaiiika- 
madftyama s etc. 

The botta or bhota i.e. bhotta-raga was a 
formalised regional tunc of the Himalayan 
Bhotadesa (Bhutan, Tibet, etc.). Once there was 
a cultural link between Tibet and India, and 
the Indian musicologists adopted this tune bom 
the Bhotaeftia, like Ma, tutuska-todl , etc. The 
hotta or bhfitta raga has been mentioned by 
Matanga in the Bthaddtki) and so it is probable 
that it was adopted in the Indian stock be lore 
the fifth-seventh century A. D. It evolved 
out or the jatiraga, itidja-tnodhyama, Sarahgadeva 
says that this gfafli&tctga or r&gti was very 
favourite to Siva, the divine husband of Bhavani 
or Devi Durga : 'utsavt viniyoktavyo bharantpati- 
i all abh ah' 

Kirtana is also a mbaddha type of prabandha 
gtlit and is possessed of metre, melody, rhythm, 
and tempo. Like klttilahm or ktrlipuTvikd-laftari, 
it is a special type of song that is sung in 
praise of God, hero or superman. The word 
'kirtV signifies reputation, praise, or greatness 
Pandit Vacaspati clarifies it in his dictionary, 
Vacaspatyabhidhana : ‘kirft - ktrta+ktin . Khjati- 


20 . i 
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bhedt amarah. khyatibiigdaica dharnnkatyadi praiasta- 
dharmavaitvena tiana-deHya kat liana jhana-visayata. 
Kirtika jwato-mrtasyo velyatm viseso riasli. * * 7i 

(atm danadi-prabhava khydiih ktriih saurvddi~prabkava 
kkyatiryasa iti kocid yasa-ktrtyatiT-bhedamdhuh * *\ 
Manu also explains the word t kirti as ‘prajnam 
yasasra kdriiica brah mavartasam tv a ca Therefore 
kirtana does not mean only the Vaitnava^padavafi- 
giii, in praise of Lord Krsna, Vasudeva, or 
Bala-gopala-muTtif but it signifies also all kinds 
of music that are sung in praise of them, who 
are superior in quality, power, learning, etc. 
In the Pancaratra literature and Bhagavata, the 
word *kirtana has been used as a special type 
of song, in praise of the glory, greatness and 
divine sportive plays (fi/a) of Lord Krsna. In 
the Snmadbhagavata , we find the mention of : 

(a) Randhran irno-ra dhara-sudhaya punayan 
gopa-vrndair-vrnddranyam svapada-mmanam pTaid'sad 
glta-kiriih ' 23 

{b) * * sramrtdddarsanaddhyatianmayi bhaionu- 

kirtanam. 2 * 

21 . + i w: i «»«■ 

wf*wn i *Hf*i I** hiwi 

*ifan * • stolrfe-umi 

lf?T • ■ 1 

22 * mrr g** * i 

23 , ^«rqsr fraW’ 

s’^TT«' nrfwtti rtutfrfci: ■ 

24. » - witwiiTTiT'iT'stft mftfq4lii«i[ ( wni«i ) j 
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(c) G&yaniya uccairamttmeva samhata. 2 * 

The word ‘gita-klrtifi signifies ‘gita-kirtih 
gila ktrtih yahah yasya sa ksrna\ etc. 36 Kirtana is 
synonymous with gita-kirti. In the latter Vaisnava 
literature, kirtana lias been defined as music, 
sung in raised voice, in praise of the Lord 
Krsna. Gopala-bhatta was contemporary to Sri 
Caitanya. He wrote an authoritative book on 
the Smrli ; Haribfiaktivilasa, where it is mentioned : 
l kalaa samkirtya kekavam 27 or ‘kalau taddhaji- 
kirtanat'™ While commenting on it, Sanatana 
Goswami, says : ‘samkirtya samyak uccairuccdryydt 
sadyah svarupananda-visesQrthaiimktam ™ Besides, he 
says that the word samkirtana signifies the singing 
of the holy name, in praise of God or any 
other deity: 'samktrtanam namotcaranm giiam 
stuhsca namamayV 30 G opa la* b ha tta prescribes 
kirtana as a means to spiritual sadhana y for the 
Vaisnavas. 

In the Harivamsa (200 B.C.}, we find that 
the songs, in praise of both Visnu and &iva, 
were accompanied with dances. As the sarnaga 
Brahmins used to sing in praise of Hari, Visnu* 
Narayana or Krsna-Vasudeva, so the dancing 


25* inq*Tj ^ (—wwiit >i 

26 , nsj: tt«$ q fpt: t 

27. aatfNrj I 

29. ( 

29. i * 

30. aftihi *ri»rrtn*t < 

19 
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girls like Devadasls, Vidyadharis and Apiaris 
sang the stutiganas of Siva, with dances, hand* 
poses, and musical instruments. As for example 
we find : 

(a) Udgiyamanam vipraiica samabhih 
samagair-hariip . 31 

(b) Nrtyanti nrtya-ktiiala gayanti sma ca 

kanyakah / 

Vidyadharasthanytra stuvantah aamkaram 

iivarn //“ 

Now, what do we mean by stuti or 
stutigana ? Say ana (14th* 15 th century A.D.) 
says in his commentary on the Samaveda i 

l Again he divides 

the stuti type of songs into two, sastra and 
stotra, and he says : ‘aiswm-JFsrarszn ; 

| Further he states : 
‘Fmptmn: mm$.T£vt: sfcro-sriifo ^flhfir-Tt^rfTT- 

vin'TtaTOtrG:’ | In fact, stuti is a kind of 
ntantrQ-vukya) in praise of the deities: ‘tpTT 5 
!pr-5fv'ii - u ^mq r.qrr fa ij^r- 

1 The Vedic dhurgam ( qiifif ) was 
a type of stvtigana, in which the sdmans 
were often repeated with three stanzas or res . 
During Sarahgadeva’s time (early thirteenth 


3 ] * ^Tlq*iin W* gr*Rr*f<^ t 

—mitt 
32. i^qfvvi ^ini ifqftr m * wmmr* 1 

qjMi: sfifT it 

—*rfwi5 hki* 
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century A.D.), we find the practice of the 
brakmagitis like kapala and kambala . Kallinath 
says: 'prak purvam famkara-stutau sarhkara-stutim 
visayl-krtya brahma-pTokta-padaih', etc." Sriiha- 
bhnpala says : *iti brahma-prokiaih * * kapalani 

gayan kalyanam bhajate. 3 * The author of the Hari- 
vamia says : *pujartham deva~devasya gandharvam 
nrtyameva ca\ jS These stutiganas or kit tanas were 
accompanied with hallisaka dance, and chalikya 
type of songs. Ugrasena and Yadavas presented 
the dramatic play with the theme of the Rameiyana, 
assisted by Bhadranata. The hallisaka dance, 
chalikya songs, and other dramatic songs are men* 
tioned in the Srimadbhagaeata, Nirukta, Garga - 
samhita, Panim-sulra, Mahabhasya of Patanjali, 
different classical Sanskrit literature. Pur anas, 
Pancatantras , Kautilya’s Arthakastra, etc. The 
hallisaka dance and the chalikya type of songs were 
connected with the rasalila of Krsna and Gopls, 
Regarding hallisaka dance, Dhare^vara Sri 
Bhojadcva says in the Sarasvati-kanthabharana, 

rttT 5?TT KT^fT || 

Further he says that hallisaka is a kind of rasa 
(dance), accompanied with rhythm and time- 

33. mftnql; * + < 

34. ifit ntftsrrifJroanf sKwF: wratfa w** t 

35. aits^S wtw * | 

—fovii 
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units : ^"idy *-y *i**,' tw 

I Regarding rasatila, we find in the 
Garga-samhita, 

SrtTT r T ^TTpr fftHW *1*1*14 I 

ijjt: «uftKiM: it 
37$!Tfi| I Rw<f|*! fcs|H: I 

<rm^ran ffr' td* srrn^fPrrfNn: n 

Again we find in the Snmadb/iagavata ; 

*m*.wyww): Tfm Wip | 

W*m W&‘ %fcn3PJ: 

Kiq Aifdyld^i^i Jim i mfr ei: n 

*? HTT !T€I^ gq- | 

These dances (tjrtyas) and songs (kirtanas) were 
known as the rasakrida, jalakridd, chalikyakrMa, 
rqtyakrida, natyakrda, vamka-nHya, holika-mahotsaua, 
vasantotsava, etc. Pandit Sastri Farkc says : ( * + 
vadyadina hastdmita-kasthadfSTtda-dvayaux vaghata- 
purahsaram mandalakdram nrtyanto gayanti'. 36 Further 
we find in the Garga-samhita, 

From this it is evident that the songs or kirtanas, 
in praise of Krs^a, were always accompanied 
with classical dances. In his talk on The Kathak 

36- * * wraif^ii wf»nren*WT3»r 
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Dance^lts Origin 31 , Dr. G. D, Vyasa says that 
halBsaka, natya~rasak a or car can and rasa were 
placed in the category of vparvpaltas, Bhasa 
also mentions about halihaka in his Balacarita. 
and Sri Harsa mentions about carcart in his 
Ratnavali. ‘Carcari is cxculsively intended for the 
spring. In the vrja language, it is known as 
chantara, dhamara and phag, and is regularly 
performed during the days of holt. There arc 
special music compositions for it in the difficult 
dhamara-tala, and they too arc named as dhamaras 1 . 
He further says: ‘The keer tanas make the 
resourceful music of Vaisnavism. They form 
an important part of the Dhruvapada school, and 
originally the music of the Kathak dance. * » 

The kc&tanas have attributed to Krsna poses 
line Tribhangi and Giridhari. They have 
described movements and Mandates like Udghata, 
Sane ha, Urapa, Tirapa > Laga and Dai. They have 
mentioned gaits like Gat Mayanda (elephant), 
Maths a and A Prigs Mar ala and moreover, a 
distinctive gait, Hataaara Gali, and the Kathaka 
dance is also known for its Natvari. As regards 
the Ahgika-Ahhinaya, keertams have indicated 
various positions and movements of the head, 
neck and arms, and expressions such as Vrija- 
Vilasa, Lasya Hasa, and Bhrikuti-Vilasa. As 
regards hand movements, ketr tanas have freely 


37. Vide Ak&Javam (AIR), VoJ No. XXIII, No. 32, August 
10, 195*, p. 12. 
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used the word c /fastaku^Bhcda-Dikkbvf , which 
means Hasta-Mhinqyas of the different types*. 
Here it should be mentioned that Dr, Vyasa 
discusses about the ancient type of kirtona, 
accompanied with dances and hand-poscs, that 
evolved in connection with the various Kxsna 
episodes* This type oi klrtana also originated 
under the influence of Vaisnavism, and it 
maintains the old tradition, different from that 
of the pddavalt-kirtuna^ which evolved under the 
influence of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavismj probably 
in the sixteenth-seventeenth century A.D, 

It has been said that before Sri Gaitanya 
introduced nama-kirtana^ wmaghna or nama- 
gastha was prevalent in Bengal, and specially in 
Radatkla ( i.e, in Beerbhum, Katwa and some 
other portions of Burdwan). The fidaiagana or 
namagostha was accompanied by mrdanga ( kkola ), 
tymbats (A aralala}^ and dancing with raised hands. 
It has also been mentioned that during Sri 
Gaitanya s time, different types of classico-folk 


38. V fndavana-dasa says, 

El*!* | 

is^: p 

ihw m i 

. fMrqq ifjfq i 

fkmwm mm ,o 

Narahari Sarkar, Vasudeva Ghose and other contemporary 
Vaisnava savants have described it in their padagidj. 
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songs like haf-akhdai, kavi-gane, tarja, haul, etc. 
were current in Bengal. It is said that Yavana 
Hand is a introduced akhdai and kavigana, and 
Swarupa-dasa and Sanatana-dasa helped him 
in this matter. Fulia, on the bank of Betra- 
river in Nadia, was the main seat of culture 
of these types of songs. The musicians of 
Santipur, Navadwipa, and Fulia, in the district 
of Nadia, composed the divine episodes like sakht- 
samuada, mana , mana-bhanjana, jugala-milana, 
mathura, etc., containing Sri Krsna’s divine 
sports (/i/a) of Vrndavana, Mathura and Dvaraka. 

If wc study the source of kutana i.e. nama- 
klrtana, as introduced by Sri Caitanya, we find 
that it evolved out of the remains of classico- 
rcgional cdiya and vajra-gitis, Glte-govinda-gjti, 
Krsna-klTtana, natagtti, baul , etc. Though it was 
very simple, yet it followed the gastric rules of 
metre (r handd ), melody (rdga), rhythm {tala),, and 
tempo {taya), and it was included in the 
nibaddha type of music. It was afterwards 
developed by Thakur Narottama-dasa, in the 
sixteenth century' A.D. Narottama-dasa devised 
a new mode of kirtana , on the basis of nama- 
kMana and ancient type of namagana in one 
side, and vilamvita (slow) type of classical 
dkruvapada song, on the other* He mastered 
dkruvapada, when he was at Vrndavana, accom¬ 
panied with Syamananda and Srinivasa. When 
these three scholar Vaisnavas were at Vrndavana, 
Swam.1 Haridasa Goswami, the renowned master 
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of Mian Tanscn, was of ripe age. It is said 
Haridasa was initiated in the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
religion, founded by Sri Caitanya, and being 
one of the noted Vaisnava sMkakas, he was 
known as Haridasa Goswami, and as the founder 
of the Hajidasi or Sakhi sect, he was also recog¬ 
nized as ‘Swamf, the Master. Some are of 
opinion that though Swami Haridasa was the 
founder of the Haridin or Sakhi sect, yet he was 
not really initiated in the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, 
and he had only great regard for the neo- 
Vaisnavism founded by Sri Caitanya. It seems 
that he had no special philosophical doctrine 
of his own, and he adopted the Sakhi-bhava 
in his spiritual sadhana, as his beloved deity 
was Sri Kunjavihari. But his followers, at 
Vrndavana, recognize him as a staunch follower 
of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism. They say that Sri 
Caitanya himself adopted the Radka-bhava in his 
life, as he himself‘placed himself in the position 
of Radha and longed in all the tormenting 
pangs of heart for union with his beloved Krsna. 
Again it is found that the aesthetic attitude 
or the Vaispava poets, headed by Jayadeva, 
Candidasa and Vidyapati, was SakhUbkava x 
rather than RMha-bhava. Dr. Saiibhusan Das* 
gupta says: Tt is to be noted that in the 
religious discourses , which took place between 
Sri Caitanya and Ray Ramananda, the latter 
stressed SakkUbhava as the best means for 
realising divine love. * * The general Vaisnava 
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view is that jiva, being the tatastha4akti of 
Kisna, is, after all, a Prakrti and its pride as 
being the Purusa (purusabhimand) must be 
removed before it can be permitted to have 
its proper place, in the eternal region of 
svaTupa-i&kltt and even then only as SukM, rather 
than as Radha, and never as Krsna’. Nabha- 
Dasajfs statement in the Bhaktamdla and even 
that of Prof. Wilson in the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus are not wholly historical. So it is 
possible that Swami Haridasa or Swami Haridasa 
Goswami adopted the religious attitude of Sakhu 
bhava, following the ideal of Jayadeva, \ adu 
Candidasa, Vidyipati, and other latter Vaisriava 
savants, and as he was contemporary of Jlva- 
Goswami, Kaviraja Krsnadasa Goswami, and 
other senior Vaisnava savants of the Caitanya 
fold, he was undoubtedly influenced by them. 

Swami Haridasa was born in Uccagrama, 
in the district of Multan. It was afterwards 
named as Hafidaspur, Some are of opinion 
that he was born in Hossiarpur, in the district 
of Aligarh, Others hold that Haridasa’s birth¬ 
place was at Raj pur, half a mile away from 
Vrndavana. But the majority of scholars 
admit Haridaspur, in Multan, as the birth¬ 
place of Swami Haridasa. There arc also much 
controversies regarding the date of his birth. 
In Kavi-Laksana’s Bhaktisindhu, we find that 
Haridasa was born in 1441 satnoatt i.e. on 
the 8th Bhadra, in 1385 A.D. According to 
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the GoswamTs of Vrndavana, his birth- 
date is 1569 samvat. According to traditional 
records Swami Haridasa, was born in 1537 
samsat. The archaeologist Growse says in his 
Matkurd Memoirs; * • * «n the 8th of the 

dark fortnight of the month of Bhddon in the 
sammt year 1441 gave birth of Haridasa. • * 
therefore on all grounds we may firmly conclude 
as an established fact that he flourished at the 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th 
century A.D., in the reigns of the Emperors 
Akbar and Jahangir". Swimi Lalitakisoreji is 
ol opinion that Haridasa was born on the 13th 
s ukla-patLs a, in 1569 : ‘mff mm 

Swami^ Pitamvara-devaji also says ; 

‘wrt fer irJTTOr qrw Nigari- 

dasaji says, 

( fear 

i 

?rm 3r irnr 
ci ii 

( ^ ) srsifl r fa& r 

&w I[1 || 

( *r ) Jiwjfi trm fer ** 

wmvt 31 It 

■ft 


34. Swimi Haridasa was recognized by his followers as the 
divine incarnation of Lalita-Sakhi. 
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( v ) smrr ^arfcnfr Tf+nu 

crafe l 

"*3 

4i+*J ^ra^rf ^nfr *r ^nt n 

It is, therefore, found that all his disciples and 
followers admit that Swam! Haridasa was born in 
the sukta-astami, in the month of Bhadra (August- 
September ), in the rainy season, which also 
corresponds to the views of BhaktisindhU) and 
Growse. Haridasa’s date of birth and birth¬ 
place have also been discussed in Kisoridasa’s 
Mjamatasiddhanta, Sahacarbsarana’s Gurupranalika, 
and Brahamacari Bihari-sai ana's Mmoarka-madkuri. 
It is said that Swami Haridasa lived for 95 years, 
and he left his mortal coil in 1608 A.D. But 
some are of opinion that he died in 1662, whereas 
Tansen died in 1646 A,D. According to history. 
Emperor Akbar died in 1605, and Tansen died 
in March (24 Rajjav), in 1585, and Haridasa 
in 1608. But if we accept the view of Kavi- 
Laksmana’s Bhaktisindku, which has been admitted 
by Growse, then we find that Haridasa was 
born in 1441 samnatt corresponding to 1569 
A.D., and died in 1569 + 95= 1664 A.D. Again 
in the preface of the Siddhanta-ratnakara , edited by 
Viiveivara-Sarana ( 1956 ), Govinda Sarnia says ; 
‘srfaifr *fn strrcnfr ^ ^ 

t* ^HFn »jt i trdf: frmw i ara: ^rfrafr % 

^rr afa: sfer, 

sr^i' i fiifry r fen fe ornfeft srr m*r 
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mv-mv ? \ *r ^ ^ fo* % 

tf irrffpf It fen* *f-mrr ipn^ f > t 

In the Vjasa-vam t wc also find the mention 
of the following lines, 

^TWt fSTT^JT ^ I 

fsR sfart *n* ^ 

f^nHi i 

fnw fag irsh fir? ^tfif 

eif?r it 

From this we know that Krsnadasa (Swami) 
was contemporary to Swami Haridasa. Probably 
this Krsnadasa was the author of the Gilarakasa, 
and Haridasa took lessons in music from him. 
Some are of opinion that Haridasa’s music- 
tcacher, at Vrndavana, was Kavirija Krsriadasa 
Goswami, the author ol the Caitanya-caritdmrta . 
It is said that Kaviraja-Goswami was also a 
noted musician like Swanipa-Damodara, the 
personal attache of Sri Caitanya. But there 
is no genuine historical evidence, whether Swami 
Haridasa mastered dkruvapada and other classical 
type of music, under the guidance of Krsnadasa- 
Kaviraja. Rather it is probable that when 
Krsnadasa, the Vaisnava savant and noted 
author ol the Cl ia-prakafa was at Vrndavana, 
Swami Haridasa took him as his Guru Some 
are of opinion that Haridasa’* music-teacher 
was one Krjriadatta, But this view is untenable. 
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However, it is true that many Vaisnava savants 
of that time (fifteenth-sixteemh century A.D.) 
used to culture the classical type of music at 
Vrndavana. Though Gwalior school of prabandha- 
dhrumpada type of songs was predominant at 
that time all over India, yet Vrndavana created 
a new school and inspiration, to some extent. 
When Narottama and his scholarly colleagues, 
Syarnananda and Srinivasa were living at 
Vrndavana, both Krsnadasa Kaviraja and Swami 
Haridasa (G os warn!) were alive. N arm ades vara 
Caturvedi says in his article on SWami Haridasa 
(vide Sahgiia, Journal, Sept. 1958) that Hita 
Harivarhsa, Harirania-Vyasa, Rupa-Goswami, 
Prabodhananda-Sarasvati, and Gopal-bhatta or 
Goswami Raghunath-dasa were contemporary to 
Swami Haridasa, There is a great controversy 
as to who was the music-teacher of Thakur 
Narottama-dasa. Some are of opinion that he 
took lessons on music under Swami Haridasa, 
and some others hold the view that he first 
took training in classical music from Krsna¬ 
dasa* Kaviraja, and then from Advaitadasa- 
Goswami, the students of Swarupa-Damodara. 
Unfortunately there is no genuine historical 
proof in support of these views. But it is a 
fact that Narottama learned classical music, and 
especially dhruvapada (diminutive from ‘dhrupada’) 
that was traditionally handed down from Baiju- 
baora, Gopala-Nayaka, Swami Krsnadasa, Swami 
Haridasa, Mian Tan sen, and their contemporaries. 
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But by this it docs not mean that the prabandha 
type ol dkruoapada classical git is were not current 
and cultured before Baijn-baora and others, of 
the fifteenth-seventeenth century A.D. Because 
we find the definitions and description of different 
kinds of nibaddka prabandha type of giiis, during 
the times of Matahga (fifth-seventh century 
A.D.)* Parsvadeva (ninth-eleventh century A.D.), 
Sarangadcva (early thirteenth century A.D.), 
and others* 

In liharaLa s JVeityaidstMj we come across 
the sixty-four classical dramatic songs {ndtyagltis), 
called dkruva ( wen' ), which were 

composed of different letters ( 

3TtT^TT %m: ), music-parts ( dkdtus ), ahgas 

like svara, viruda, pata, etc. They were nibaddka 
type ol prabandha gilts, and were presented in 
accordance with suitable place, time and 
circumstances ( f |?i ^ snr 3$;’ 

3^.352). The prabandha type of dramatic 
songs, dhruuas, jatis, brahmagitis, hapalagitis, magadht, 
etc, were probably the precursors or forerunners 
of the latter prabandha gitis. 

Matahga (fifth-seventh century A.D.) deals 
with the prabandha type or formalized (Mdhikrta) 
regional (rffjl) giffV, in the sixth chapter 

{prabandkhdhyaya) of his Brkadddi ( &m7TC- 

), though he mystifies the origin of the 
prabandkas with the name of the Lord Siva 
W'*Tr.ir«r«i*mr.’ ). He defines and at the same 
time describes various kinds of the prabandkas 
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like dkehki, da, dandaka, dvipadt, caturahga, sarabha- 
fi/a, etc. He say, 

CTffltGM ^ *rst ) 

IRC ri' i.+Tc'f i itif vi*idi«iu^kifc«(tf; I 
or 

"T55I mlm | 

ifRH dKdrti w. ^ WT^TTF,: WJrf: irv*> 

But the Bfhaddeji, that has been published 
frbm Trivandrum (1928), is incomplete, as we 
find that Matahga says : ^uPr^ttlw 

f*|B|*rt *tot’, but the book ends abruptly with 
the prabandha chapter (' * * ) 

and so it is not possible to trace the dhrtiva 
prabandhas in this book. 

Parfvadeva (ninth-eleventh century A.D.) 
also deals with the prabandha gltis, in the 
fourth chapter of his Sahgita-samayasara. He 
describes three main classes of prabandhas, suda, 
Mi and tiprakirna. He further mentions the 
dhruva prabandha, together with its varieties, 
maltha (mantha), pratimaUha [pratimanlha), lambaka, 
rosaka, ekaiafi, etc. Sarangadeva (early thirteenth 
century A.D.) also deals elaborately with the 
prabandha type of giitj in the fourth chapter of 
his Sahgita-Ratn&kara, Besides, he divides the 
prabandhas into three main head? suda, ali- 
sathsraya , and uipraktrna (vide IV. 22-23), following 
the method of Parsvadcva. He also divides the 


40. The correct reading i 
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Su4<i type of the prabaudhas into two, iuddha 
and chayalaga or salaga. The ehayafoga and salaga 
are one and the same ( y pj i * 44 fi-wr^T’), 

Sarahgadeva says that the pure type of dhruva 
prabandhas are of sixteen kinds ( is 3 g^r.*n?nf?r 
}, and they are : jqyattta, Mhara, 
utsaha, madhura , nirmala, kuntala, kamala, cam, 
nattdana, tandra&ekkara, kamoda, I'ijaya, kand&pa, 
jqyamahgdt i, tilaka, and lalita. Kallinath says 
in his commentary that (he seven kinds of the 
talaga~suda prabaridhas like dhruva , mantha, praftman* 
tha } nissara, addiala, and akatali are composed of 
three music-parts {dhatus) like udgraha , antara, and 
abbga t mtiapaka being left out { ^ HH l ftl 

), but the pTobandhaS) matitka f 
etc. are possessed of six limbs ( l j< 441^443 t^rfr j, 
Sirangadcva says that the dhruva and other 
six prabandhas j&tz known as salaga-suda (*^spnrr>f 
'sT^rarrv^ qhUt Tfi^i 44 ir44i 44 ^ 15 - 

), though they were previously called 
as biddha-mda { ‘gg44i* a ( *4H 1 4 1 M^sn^_gK . 
IV. 313), and this term, suddha-suda has been 
used by Parsvadeva, in his Sahglta^samopasara 

Regarding the characteristics of the composi- 
tion of the dhruva prabandha , SaraAgadeva says, 
’TO 1 =ng Ws 43ttS4jflH 4; wrq \ 

^?TT^TFT^trf 4* ^ j| 

SR. IV. 310-17. 
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That is, the two par ft or pieces (of the dhruva 
prabandha ) are sung as udgraka (or udgrdhaka ), the 
one part or piece is sung as dbhoga , and the 
last part of it is in the high pitch. Again the 
two parts of udgraka, together with one part of 
antard ( = three parts) are repeated twice. The 
name of the composer is computed in the obhoga- 
dhaiu, and the song ends (ipwvj) i n the first 
part of udgraka. According to some, one of 
the parts of dbkoga is sung in the high pitch. 11 
Kail math says that the dhruva prabandha s are 
included in the category ( aiiga ) of the taravafi 
jati a* ^^ji fVfatmi fW xn ; 

). The sixteen varieties of the 
dhruva prabandha are composed of different letters 
(kolas) and rhythms (tala?). 

It is, therefore, most probable that the 
particular salaga-suda or salaga-dhruva-prabandha 
is the precursor or forerunner of the classical 
dhmmp&das (or dhrupada) of the mediaeval and 
moderntimes. Baij udoaora, Gopa la -Na ya ka, R iji 
Min of Gwalior, Swam! Krsriadasa, the disciple 
of Rai Raminanda, Swirru Haridas, Mian 
Tansen, and others undoubtedly cultured the 
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dkruvapada than traditionally came down from 
the pre-Matanga period. 

However, Thakur Narottama left Vmdavana 
in 1581-1582 A.D., accompanied by Syamananda 
and Srinivasa. At that time Kaviraj Krsnadasa 
Gojwaml left his mortal coil {in 1582 A.D.). 
Narottama-dasa returned to Khetari, in the 
district of Rajsahi, and introduced the developed 
form of rasa or Hid kirtana. He devised it on 
the pattern ol the prabandha j dhruvapada. It was 
in the slow tempo {vilamvita laya ), aod was 
\ r ery majestic and colourful. Gaurahga-dasa and 
Devidasa accompanied Narottam with mrdahga 
ikhota), and Sridasa and Gokuladisa, with music. 
It is said that all of them were aged, and 

took training from Swarupa-Damodara, the 
personal attache of Sri Caitanya. Some are 
of opinion that they were trained under the 

guidance of Raghunath-dasa G os warni. The 
new and novel type of rasa or Hid kirtana , 
introduced by Narottama-dasa, was more 
systematic and serene. It was mainly based 

on the divine emotional sentiment and mood 
(rflfd and bhdva ), and so it was known as 

l rasa-klrtana\ and as its composition or theme 
was based on the divine sportive plays of 
Radha-Kfsna, it was also called f ltld-kirtana'. 

Thakur Narottama-dasa was born at Khetari. 
Khetari was situated in the Gadcrhat subdivi¬ 
sion, in the district of Rajsahi. His father's 
name was Krsnananda-dutt, and his mother 
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was Narayani Devi It is said that Krsnatianda- 
dutt was the zemindar of Gopalapur, Narottama 
took initiation from Lokanaih-Goswamf, and 
became a devout Vaisnava. When he was 
young, he left his hearth and home, and went 
to Vrndavana, for the critical study of the 
Vaisnava literature* After coming back from 
Vrndavana, he began to live at Khetari, at 
the request of his uncle’s son, Santosa-dutt. 
At that time he arranged a grand festival 
(mahotsai’a) for the Vaisnavas, and thousands 
of the Vaisnava savants assembled at Khetari, 
from different parts or Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa. Narottama introduced there his newly 
devised kirlatm, together with gouracandrika i.e. 
songs in praise of the glory and greatness 
of Sri Caitanya, who was considered, by the 
Vaisnavas of that time, as the divine incarnation 
oi Rad ha and Krsna together in one. Especially 
the Vaisnava savants like Swartipa-Goswaml, 
Ktsnadasa-Kaviraja, Govinda-dasa, and others 
developed this idea of ‘antah-krsna’ (internally 
Sri Krsna) and ‘ vakirgaura (externa) ly Gaura, t.e. 
Caitanya), upon the tines *krma-mrnam tvisa- 
krsnam, 42 etc, of the Bhagavata (11*5.29). Kaviraja- 
Goswami says in his CarUamrta, 

fffa fTT ? 1 STtJ | 

rwrm iTsmro vx tjxt \\ 4i 

42. i 

W; It a 

43. Vide c 
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Rupa-Goswimi says in the Kadca : ‘Radha-krsna- 
pranaya-vikrii * # radkd-bha va-dyti f i^suvatitam naumi 
hrsm-rUpam** However, the rasa or lUa kirtana 
of Narottama-dasa had a style {gayana-Zaili) of 
its own, and it was known as l gar&nahatV or 
f gaderahati\ having originated in the Gaderhat 
pargana , But this style, being difficult and slow in 
tempo, was not properly appreciated by the 
general mass. So different styles gradually 
evolved, to suit the taste and temperament of 
the people, and they were manoharasahi, ramhati 
or rentti, mandarini, and jhadakhandi, AH these 
styles or schools, with different forms and 
compositions, were named likewise after the 
places of their origin. As for example, the 
style or school of manoharasahi was so named 
as it evolved from the Manaharasahi pargana , 
the style or school, ramhati or reneti had its 
origin in the Rani hat i pargana, that of mandarini 
originated in the Sarkara-Mantlarana. and that 
of jhadakhandi had its origin in the district 
of Midnapore, Some arc of opinion that the 
schools, garhnahati or gadtrahati, ramhati or reneti, 
and mandarin! may be compared to those of 
khanddravani, dagarauani , laharavani, and gvaftaravani 
of the dhruvapada gtii, which had their origins 
from different places, during the time of the 
E merer Akbar. Some others compare those 
styles or schools of kirtana with the four types 
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of classical music, dkmnapada, kheyal, tkutnri, and 
tappa. All these were merely different conceptions 
from different angles of vision. Otherwise, all 
these different styles or schools (gharanas) were 
independent from one another. The different 
styles of padavalukirtana were divised by 
different Kirtanlyas of talent, in different times. 
As for example, Thakur Narottama introduced 
the gardnahati or gaderahdti style, Vipradasa 
Ghose, the manoharmaki, Thakur Gokulananda, 
the ranihati or renet i, and Venidasa, the 
mandarin! respectively. The style or school of 
jkadakhandi was introduced by Kavlndra Gokula. 
This style is now out of practice, and the 
special features of those four schools are also 
not easily recognizable at present, for want of 
their proper knowledge and culture and applica¬ 
tion, It is said that those styles of kirtana 
were presented with different time-units or tabs. 
As for example, 108 talas were used in the 
klrtana of the gar ana kali style, 25 in matidharasdht, 
26 in ranihati or reneti, and 9 in mandarin!, 
The Maui purl style of kirtana of Assam owes 
its debt to Thakur a Narottama, as Narottama 
went to different places or Assam, to propa¬ 
gate his new style of kirtana , together with the 
Vaisnava religion. After Thakura Narottama, 
his worthy desdplc Gahga Narayana Cakravurty 
also made similar tour round Assam and 
Manipur. The kirtana ol Manipur is present¬ 
ed with the dance-dramas, having divine 
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plots with the sportive plays of Radha and 
Krsna. 

It has already been said that padavati* 
klrtana of Bengal is the nibaddha prabandha type 
of classical music* as it consists of different 
music-parts (dhatas) and six limbs (Wii/igdtj), 
etc. In Bharata's JvatfaiastTa, we find that 
while he mentions about the giti ‘sanikfrlana, he 
says that it is a type of music, which should 
be presented with metre, rhythm, etc. He 
describes, 

Yastvesam sattvike bhavah karma 

sarnklrtanam ca yat / 
Tat-karyam gana-yoge tu pramanam 
vi d h i -sa riisrayam // 

# * * * 

Chandah-pramatia-r aihy uktam d ivy an am 
gana-misyate / 
Stutyasrayena tat-karyam karma- 

samkirtanadapi //*® 

Therefore it is evident that the auspicious (divya) 
gttii dhruvh, known as samktrtana, was prevalent 
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even in the first-second century A.D., in the 
form of sthuti-gana . The dhruzas were sacred 
like the post-Vedic brakmagitis or ahga-gitis like 
rk, ghthh, pantka, etc : *jayastrvada-yukiam kdryd- 
nyelam daivate, rg-gathd-pdnikd hyesam voddhvydslu 
pramanatah' 46 During the lime of Muni Bharata 
(second century A.D.), when the nibaddha 
praband/m type of dhruvas (dramatic or stage- 
songs) were sung with jatiragas, different metres 
(f hand as), rhythms {talas), and tempi (l ay as) for 
sacred purpose, they were known as samkiriana 
or kirtana. This sacred type of music was 
probably revived with some new Form and 
theme of Radha-Krsna-tattva, during the awake¬ 
ning of the Gaudiya- V aisnavism, in the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century A.D. Ghanasvama-Narahari, 
one of the great Gaudiya-Vais n a va savants and 
musicologists, says in his Bhaktiratndkara : 

4HW44 i 

trfesf f 7 * II 

^ ^-**5 flW wr ll 

That is, a prabandha type of song is known by 
its four music-parts {dhatus) and six limbs 
ahgas), whereas a tastu type of song consists 
of three music-parts and five limbs, and rupaka 
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type is possessed of two music-parts and two limbs. 
Ghanasyama-Narahari says regarding the dhatu , 

Frabandavayavo dhatuh sa caturdha praklrtitah / 
Udgrahaka-nfielapaka-dhruviibhoga iti kramat // 4T 

That is> a dhatu is a part of song* and 
it is of four kinds, udgrhhakay mdapaha* dhruta t 
and ahkoga. Narahari says that the Kirtaniyas 
{ demostrators of the kiriana ) strictk' observe the 
rules, as laid down by the treatises like Gila- 
probata^ Sahgila-patijata r SahgUa-siromani t Stmgita* 
ratnamala f p draspati* Sahgita-damodara 3 Sahgtla * 
nor ay ana 9 etc. No one did venture to violate 
the iaslric rules and injunctions. The classical 
melodics ( ragas ) and rhythms {talas} were used 
in khtana $ as they were strictly observed in 
samkiftana in Bharata’s time (second century 
A.D.], They arc strictly observed also in the 
present system of Vaisnava padamH-kirlana, 

Narahari-dasa further says, regarding the 
prabandha type of song, 

m fkmK \ 

*nrw mrovrfrr urn si^tt ii 
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48. Narahari says about five limbs ( panca-dhalu ), and 
again he says somewhere about four dhdtus {dhatu* 
cattiit&yam). 
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fipsT eta'** ^TfifT I 
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The six limbs of the prabattdka type of a song are 
svara or notes, taken at their proper pitch, uiruda 
or panegyric* pada or name of its object, itnaka 
or cadence of notes as a symbolic standard, 
pita or the continuous imitation of sound, 
proceeding from percussion instruments and tala 
or rhythm, expressed by beat* Talas are eaccatputa, 
yat, etc. Some musicologists are of opinion that 
a prabandha is possessed of four limbs (angas), 
words, notes, rhythm, and cadence of notes. 
Sarahgadeva also says : 1 prabando hgani sat, tasya 
svarasya virudam, pa dam, tenakah pata-talau . m From 
NaraharUdasa, we come to know that padavaTi- 
kirtana consists of six limbs or ahgas like ward, 
viruda, etc., as has been described before. 
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Again padavati-kirtajia was possessed of five 
jdtis, composed of different limbs. Regarding 
thesej Narahari mentions in bis Bhaktiratndkara ; 

rifri H! nf-rjifr | 
qr^frn FTrera?n ^ gfo n 
’ T T£ ^rm srfj^fr 1 
<T gpir^ tmrft |j 

-V&Q fTTTrqrn imfw ^ 1 

^ 5TR (( 

Saratigadeva also says regarding the jatis of 
the classical songs, 

irf^iqMF^ wis'mi mmrt am 1 

^TTTTWtf* TO ftp J 4 N ^ J M f g am** jj 

Therefore, klrtana belongs to msdim type, when 
it is composed of five limbs ( ahgas). It is 
recognized as dipan}, when it consists of four 
limbs ; it is pavani, when possessed of three limbs ; 
it is called tar avail, when possessed of two limbs, 
and when khtana is composed of only one limb, it 
is recognized as the prabandha. In Sarahgadcva's 
Sahgtta’RatnakarOi pavani is known as bhavarii. 

Probably the padmal'i-kirtana h included in the 
category of tar aval} and sama-dfouva type of the 
prabandha gtli, as distinct from pahcaH or pahcaHka, 
which is recognized as visama-dhruva type of 
the prabandha. Pandit Harekrsna Mukherjee says 
in his Padavali-parkaya that one of the greatest 







t 
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exponent of the padavafi-kirtana, late Avadhuta 
Bandopadhyaya was of opinion that kirtana of 
Bengal was included in the taracali and samadhruvd 
type of song. The pane all type of songs are 
the mahgala-ganas like krmamangda, siuamahgala, 
candimahgafa, mansamahgala, etc. The ntangalagitii 
of Bengal are also known as the nibaddha type 
of classical music, Sarangadeva says in the 
Sahgita-Ralnakara : 

Vadanam caccari caryi paddhadi rahadi tatha / 
VcerasrI-mahgalacaro dhavalo mahgalastatha // so 

This is, caccari or c linear a, carya, mahgala , etc. 
were sometimes very favourite songs of Bengal. 
They were known as niryukta type of songs, 
possessed of different metres, melodics, rhythms, 
and tempi, whereas the aniryukta ones were like 
the alapa or alapli, possessed of only melody 
(rsgd), and tempo (laya) . The ktrtana, being the 
taravan and samadhruvh type of song, can be known 
as similar to the carya, to some extent. The only 
difference between the carya and the far tana lies in 
the fact that the former had some repetitions of 
one or two stanzas, while the latter was sung, 
and are sung even these days, with the music- 
part (dhatu), dkruoa, both by the main singer 


50. w wrt wit flti i 

Parivadcva had discussed these pra band has in his 
Safigila-somiyajara, before Sarangadeva, 
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(m&ta-gayena) and his party, in unison. In this 
respect, the method of singing the mahgala-ghna 
seems different from the padavalj-kirtaiia, in some 
respects. 

It has already been said that paddvalukirtana 
is purely emotional [bhavatmahain) in its nature, 
and for this reason it is known as ( raja-kirtarta\ 
In truth, emotional sentiments and moods (rasa 
and bkdtta ) are the life-force of the pa^BaVi-kirtana 
or Bengal. It stirs the emotional depth of the 
musicians as well as of the listeners. The mystic 
Yaisnava composers (padakartas) have used sixty- 
four aesthetic sentiments (rajas), dividing them 
into two main groups, vipralambha and sambhoga. 
Rupa-Goswami, Kavi-karnapura, and Pitamvara- 
dasa have said in their Ujjalanilamani and Bhakti- 
rasayana, Alamkara-kaustubha, and Rasamanjari that 
vipralambha and sambhoga are the two modifications 
of the basic sentiment, srhgara or divine primal 
creative urge'. The vipralambha is again divided 
into four, purvaraga t mdna, premavicitija, and pravasa. 
The sambhoga is an enjoyment of the pure union 
of the lover and the beloved woman. It is also 
divided into four types, enjoyment in a short 
period ( samhsiptasambhoga ), mixed enjoyment 
( samkbna-sambhoga ) , accomplished enjoyment 
(sampanna-sambhoga), and ripe enjoyment (samrddki- 
sambhoga). The four emotive feelings and their 
enjoyments arc the manifestations of eight kinds 
of aesthetic sentiments, as described by Muni 
Bharata, in the Jvdtj/asastra, Bharata says, 
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Sr6gara-hasya-karuna-raudra-veera-bhayan akah 
Vibhatsadbhuta-samjhau cetyastau natye rasah 

smrtah (! Si 

Besides ndtya, Bharat a says that emotional 
sentiments are applicable to dhruva and jatirdga 
gd’tas : t dhruvd-vidhdne kartavj/ti jatigatu prayatnaiah, 
rasam karyamavasthdm ca * *' (JVS. 29.4). These 
iastric rules are also applied to the pqdavail-kirtana . 
!t adopts eight main aesthetic sentiments, along 
with their eight sub-sentiments, resulting in 
sixty-four (8x8 = 64) ones. As for example, 

(*) ii *if»iqTf™T l (0 (|) {*} ^*t- 
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W i ( f ) vHm. (0 miirit. {■) »m, („> „ w 

M «**■*,. ( ) s*™,. (») ^ (c) ^ 1 


Again, five parts of the sub-limbs {upahgas) are 
used m the pad avail-kiT tana, and they are; 
(.],) hatha, tfoha, aiikhara, tuka an d chute. (I) The 
hatha denotes iaksya ( words or composition 
-sahtya) and laksana (theory), Besides, it 
signifies questions and answers {ukti and pratyukti), 
connecting link between one piece of song and 
another, and expansion of meaning of the 
composition or speech. (2) Doha means stanzas 
l two consecutive lines of a song)} Mpadi 
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(three tines of a composition), cattpadi (tour tines) 
etc., and they are repeated by the singers. 

(3) Ahkhara is a unique contribution to the 
prdai'all-ktrtam of Bengal. It seems similar to 
tana of the H indust ha ni classical music, to some 
extent. Ahkhara is an extempore composition. 

(4) Tuka is an ornamental part of a song, 
which the traditionally handed down from one 
community of singers to another. (5) Chuta is 
a part of a stanza of the kirtaW) i.e. when a 
portion of a song is present, instead of the 
entire portion, it is known as chuta. Besides them, 
jhumura or jkumri is also used as an upahga of 
the klrtana. It is a rule or procedure to sing a 
song of union {milana-gana) between Radha and 
Krsna, after finishing the entire composition. 
But, if in any case, it is not possible to complete 
the gourcandrika or the entire theme of the kirtam 
(pdla-gdna), the singer shall represent jhumra or 
jkumri for the completion or the tartana. 

In the padavali-kirtana twelve mystic tat has 
are used, and they are : ( a ) union of the 
divine couple (mgaia-^upa), (b) manifestation 
and enjoyment {prakaha and vitcisa), (c) enjoy¬ 
ment of the emotional sentiment (Tasdsvddana), 
(d) mutual adoration {patasparika bhajana ), (e) the 
Lord and the devotee (Bhagarana and Bhakta)> 
(f) ideal of the devotee (sadhya~vastu), (g) spiri¬ 
tual practice of the devotee (sadhana) , (h) purua- 
raga and anu-raga, (i) abkisara> (j) vasakasajja> 
(k) divine union ( mitana ) and the taltva par 
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excellence, and ( l ) Radhi and Krsna, Besides, 
the intuitive perception of the divine couple, 
dim a 3 id ^^rsna are the central theme of the 
paddvali-kiTlana. And it should be remembered 
that this intuitive or spiritual perception of the 
du inc couple is the realization of the inseparable 
relation ( abhcda-samandfta ) between Radha 
and Krsna. Both are mutually realizing the 

infinite potency ol love and bliss, and this 
mutual relation of love is the secret of the 
whole drama, enacted in the eternal land of 
Vrndavana. This realization is the aim and 

ideal ot the padavalukirtana. The philosphical idea 
or the kirtana also lies in It. Radha and Krsna 
are heie conceived as one, Sri Krsna, being the 
ultimate Being, is possessed of svarupa-lakti, jwa- 
idkli or tatastha-sakli, and maya-kakti, The soarupa- 
sahti is the Consummation of the divine attributes 
of existence (sol), consciousness {eit), and bliss 
{ananda). The potency of these three attributes 
acts like three powers in the nature of God, 
which are known as sandhanl (the power of 
existence), samvit (the power of consciousness) 
and hlhdint (the power of bliss, which is of the 
nature or infinite love) « The padasall-fUrtam 
of Bengal Vaisnavism aims at the divine 
intuition and feeling of this highest tattua. 
This theological and philosophical ideas of 

53, Vide Dr, S. B. Disgupf* ; Obscure Rdigious Cults 
(CalcLitu University, 1946), pp a l 43 -| 4 -}_ 
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lhe kirtana developed on the doctrinal founda¬ 
tion of the Upaniiad, Paikaraira , Parana, Srimat- 
hhagavaia, and Bengal Buddhism, and Sahajiya 
cults. 

The composition ( sahitya or pada ) of the kirtana 
is deeply concerned with name, age, quality, 
beauty, grace, sweetness and lusture, and character 
{guna, vayasa, rupa , lavanya, saundarya, abhirupatd, 
madhurya, mdrdava, nama, caritra, and anubhava), as 
they are the source of inspiration to the devotees. 
They intensify the love and devotion to Sri 
Krsna. The hero (nayaka) of the theme of the 
kirtana is imagined in four differem ways, and 
they are dhlra^alita d/ura~ianta, dkhoddkata, and 
dhirod&tta . Besides, Sri Krsna is conceived here in 
different ways (rupa-bheda) „ 

Like the divine hero (nayaka), the divine 
heroine (ndyika) of padavaH-klrtana is also con¬ 
ceived in different ways. She is mainly conceived 
as suakiya and perakiya. These two arc again 
divided into many phases, mudghd , madhya , 
pragatbha , dhlrd, adhtra, dhlradhlra , dkira-pragathka, 
adhira^pragalbha, and dhiradhira-pragalbha . Paraktya 
has been recognized by the Vaisnavas as the 
greatest love towards parema~nayaka, Krsna. 
Sri Caitanya himself maintained the parakiyh- 
tattva. Some of the latter Vaispavas like Jiva- 
Goswami, and others did not accept this 
doctrine, as they said that svaktya par excellence 
is the greatest lattva . But after Jiva Goswami, 
the Gaudiya-Vaisnavas mostly established the 

21 
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doctrine of parakiya, and this has afterwards been 
the central theme of the padhvalt-kxrtana. 

Parakiya is again divided into two, kanya 
and parodha. Dhanya and other unmarried 
f r rja maidens, who loved Sri Krsna, were kanya, 
and the married women were known as parodha. 
The parodha Gopis were again divided into three 
classes, sadhanapara, devi and ntiyapriya. The 
sadkanapara Gopis were divided into two, yauthiki 
and ay an t hi hi. The yauthikt Go pis were Rad ha, 
Candravali, V isakha. Lalita, Syama, Pa dm a, 
Tara, Citra, Dhanistha, Bhadra, Saivya, Gopalt, 
Palika, and others. But Radha was the greatest 
nayika among all the nityapriya Gopis, Radha 
or Radhika is known as Vrnddvajiefaari. The 
Female attendants of Radha were divided 

into five classes, and they were sakhi, nityasakhi, 
priyasakhu pranasakhi, and parama-prestha-sakhi, 
Krsnadasa-Kaviraja describes the real significances 
of Radha, Krsna and Gopis, in his Caitanya- 
faritamfta {madhyalUa, &th canto) as, 

TWIT ^73T)I 

WNfUl tpr HIT 5^ tTTrTT || 

fcr rfrt qnfe n 

This is also the philosophical conceptions of 
Radha, Krsna, and the Sakhls that are adopted 
in ihc padaoali-kirtana. Kubja is conceived as the 
sadharani-rtayika of SrT Krsna. The central attention 
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of all I he nay Has and sakhh was concentrated 
in bringing the complete union (mifana) of 
Radha and Krsna. 

The love between the divine hero (nayaka) and 
the divine heroine {nayika) manifests in different 
ways. Above all, the heroine, Radha is conceived 
as the greatest manifestation, or incarnation 
of divine love, beauty, and divinity in the padavall- 
katana. Sri Jiva-Goswami describes Radha as 
the highest manifestation of love and devotion, 
in his celebrated book, Ujjalamlamani. The 
conceptions of the female attendants (sakhis) 
and messengers {duti) ol' Radha are also unique 
and original in the katana. 

Many of the Vajsnava savants like Krsnadasa- 
Kaviraja, Kavi-Karnapura, Radhamohan Thakur, 
Ghanasyama-Nara haridasa, and others accepted 
the padavall-kntana as sastric and classical, in their 
books, Gorindtifilamrlti) Anan da-VTudaua !ta~ca mpu , 
Padantrtasindhu, Sahgitasara-samgraha, Bkakti- 
ratnakara , Gitarandrodaya, etc, Radhamohan Thakur 
composed many' contemplative compositions 
{dhyartm) of the ragas of the padavaii-kirtana, 
and he followed, in this matter, Rmria Kumbha’s 
Sahgitaraja, and other ancient Sanskrit treatises 
on music. Ghanasyama-Narahari says in his 
Bhaktirainakarat the authoritative book of the 
Gaiidiya-Vaisnavas : 

3rftr^ | 
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SiPiq-a. *fl^ i*T I 

arrsri itot; it?? m* j 
% ^wiv sjfSti fa ^ n 

From this, it is evident that ala pa was used 
in different tempi, before the presentation of 
the original theme of padaiali-ktrtana. It is said 
that litmbura, rabab, veena, and other stringed and 
musical instruments accompanied klTtana. Jhana- 
dasa describes some of them in his abhisara-pada ; 

3fr^t ^T^sftT wrjf' srjf t 

3 ^ 8 TTT trf u 

??rm 7i*n ^6^5 i 

HIT ET fV^T II 

Though Jhanadasa has not described it in 
connection with padaoali-kiTtana, yet the stanzas 
suggest the use of musical instruments in the 
Ftfl.TJJflPfl gifts. 

Some are of opinion that the structures of 
the ragas, used in ktrtana> seem to be pure and 
original than those of the modern modified ones. 
But, though their ancient forms are obsolete now, 
yet they can be recognized by those, described 
in Kavi-Loeana’s Ragataranginl and Hrdaya- 
Narayana's Hrdaya-kantuka, written in the sixteenth 
century A.D. As for example, gttrjari was 
previously recognized as the raga of the gaurl- 
sairtsthana or gaurl-meh, the tonal structure of 
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which was similar to modern bkairava ; ‘sa ri 
ga ma pa dha ni’. Vasanta was known as the 
raga of the gaunsamsthana, and its present 
tonal form is similar to that of bkairava. 
Hrdaya-Navayana describes vasanta as 4 sa ma, 
sa ni sa, ni dha pa ma ga ri sa’* In this way, 
we can easily find out the tonal forms of all the 
TOgas t used in padavaVi-kirtana . These recognized 
forms of the rdgas were also used in Jayadeva’s 
Gita-govinda, and they have been discussed 
before. From the collections of the padavali* 
kirtana, we find the following ragas which were 
mostly used in ktrtana : kamoda, irj, dhanasi or 
dhanakri, gdndhara or gandharl, tadi , manga!a, 
vasanta, sukai, bhatiyari, ramakiri or tdmaktli, vibhasa, 
mallard, kalyam, mayura or mdyttri, pahidd or pahddi, 
gaun, patamahjari, gurjari, tirothd-dhanakri, gaudi, 
bhupdli, atari, dhdga, mhahgdd, ktddra, bkairava, 
bkairavi, subhagd , vibhasa-laHta, etc. We also find in 
the padamlis the names of yatkdraga or tathdrdga, 
karat: a or karuna-rdga, kau-rdga, which were 
mostly prevalent in Bengal. But, in fact, kartina 
or karum is not a raga, it is a kind of metre 
{chanda), and it has been mentioned in Locan’s 
Rdgatarahgini : l yat padardhe tu sa bhavet karuna~ 
malam-bhidkak'P* The raga suha or sukai has been 
mentioned in Halayudha-mlira’s Stka^kubhodayd. 
The newly devised regional raga, tirotha has been 


.t4* 4^ 551^ q ^ wSfr) «*nri-HiW«y:. i 
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adopted form Trhut or Tirhut, It is known 
by various names like tirotkd, t trot a, tiraliyd, 
or Irhutiyd. The nepali lias been adopted from 
Nepal, and Nepal was a centre of Vrajabuli, 
alter the Sena Kings. The rdga ( lubhaga' has 
been mentioned in Subhankara’s Sangita-damodara, 
Narahari's Sahgttasdra-samgraha , etc. The mayor a 
or mayuri has been mentioned in the Vrliadd/iarma- 
pttrdna, Sahgita-damodara, etc. Some are of 
opinion thatjwfAa or iatkd rdga is the diminulivc 
form of the ancient jati or jatirdga. But this 
view is untenable, as the word 'yatkd-rhga' 
connotes the idea that the singers or musicologists 
have freedom to select any of the suitable 
ragas. 

[ he tains, as used in paddvali-ktrtana arc 
numerous. More than two hundred tolas were 
used in ktrtana. The names of some of the 
talas are : yati, rupaka> japa , whatjapa, da'sakush 
ihota^dakokusl, ;ada-daiku.si, madhyama-dasakusi, ieoia, 
jhampa or jhampo jayamemgtda, duthuki, ddd-duthuki, 
chota-duthuki, dh&aptfc or dmspedc, manthaka, prati- 
manlkaka, kandarpa, ska tali, vada-ekatdll, pat a, 
madhura, $ekhara, nanandam, dhadd, astha, ddi, 
vijaydnanda, soma, candrasekhara, Hhruva , laphd, 
mind ana, utsdha, etc. In every tala there are 
parana, malaria, etc. 

It is said that 1GB kinds of talas were 
used in the gaforkdti school of kirtana, and these 
have been mentioned in the Sn-Padamrta^madkuri, 
compiled by Late Navadvip Candra Vrajavasi 
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and Ral Bahadur Khagendra Nath Mitra, 
These 108 kinds of talas are mentioned in the 
ancient Sanskrit treatises on music. The 108 
(alas are : 

1. Vada-dasakusi : 2. V i sa m a-d as ak uii; 
3. Madhyama-dasakusi; 4. Chota-dasakusi; 

5. Kata-dasakus) ; 6. Virima-ada-dasakusi j 

7. Vada-samatala i 8. Madhyama-samatala ; 
9. Yota-samatala ; 10. Kata-samatila ; II. Chota- 
samatala ; 12. Murcchana of samatala ; 13. Paka- 
chata; 14. Sruti ; 15. Pota; 16, Dharana ; 

17. Ada-dharana-tala; 18. Katapota-tala ; 

19, Kamata; 20. Malati i 21. Chota-rupaka ; 
22. Mad hyama-rupaka; 23. Vada-riipaka; 

24. Vasama-pahcatala : 25, Madhyama- 

pahcatala ; 26, Pahcama-sowari; 27, Vada- 

chutatala ; 28. Visama-chuta ; 29. Ada-chuta ; 

30, Chota-chuta; 31- Vada-tcota ; 32, Madhyama- 
teota; 33. Teora: 34. Tioti; 35. Vada- 

dharatala (dhada ? ) ; 36. Madhyama-dhara- 

tala ; 37. Kata tala ; 38, Vada-ekatala ; 

39, Madhyama-ckatala ; 40. Chota-ekatala; 

41. Kata-ekatala ; 42, Vada-saiisekhara ; 

43. Madhyama-sasisekhara ; 44. Chota-saii- 

sekhara ; 45. Vada-danspahida ; 46, Madhyama- 
dan spa hid a ; 47. Chota-danspahida - 48 Ada- 
danspahidii ; 49. Vrhal-japatala ; 50. Madhyama- 
japatala ; 51. Chota-japatala ; 52. Ada- 
japatala ; 53. Ganjala-tala ; 54. Parimana- 
lala ; 55. Y ad-tala ; 56. Vada-jhamptala : 

57. Chota-jhamptala; 58, Vada dothuki; 
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59. Madhyama-dothuki; 60. Chota-dothuki; 

61. Ada-dothukI; 62. Vada-vecravikrama; 

63. Chota-veerav i kr a ma ; 64. Vada-adatala ; 
65. Chota-adatala ; 66. Vada-kivali; 67. Chota- 
kavali; 68. Dhruvatila ; 69. Nataiekhara- 

ta)a; 70. Xaudana-tala; 71. Cancuputa-tala ; 
72. Manihaka-tala ; 73. Vada-dhamali ; 

74. Ma d hy ama-dKamali ; 75. Chota-dhamaU ; 
76. Niskaraka (Nis-saruka ? )-tila ; 77. Caiidra- 
sckhara-tala ; 78. Kandarpa-lala ; 79. Prati- 
cancuputa-iala ; 80. Campaka-tala : 81. Vadasi- 
•. Asta-tala 32 capada) ; 82. Trjputi-tala ; 
83. Brahma-iala ; 84. Rudra-tala; 85, Nata- 
narayana-tala ; 86. Vijayananda-tala ; 87. 

rhumri ; 88. Lopha ; 89. Gamakatala ; 
90. Gargabla ; 91, Dasamaksara-lata ; 92. 

Go pa la tala (used in Rasa-nrtta of Sri Krsna) ; 
93. Visama-sarikaia-tala {used in nrtta of Sri 
Radha) ; 94. Nrtta tala (of I.alita) ; 95. Nrtta- 
i51a (or Visakha) ; 96. Nrtta-tala (of Campaka- 
lata) ; 97. Vandhavatala (in the nrtta of 

Tungavidya) ; 98. jhamapaka-taJa (in the nrtta 

of Indurckhaj ; 99. Mandasmila-taLa (in the 
nrtta of Sucitra ) ; 100. Vandi-tala (in the 
nrtta of Raftgadevi) ; J01. Chakka-tala (in the 
nftta df Sudevi) ; J02. Vikata-tala (b the dance 

or R5dha-Krsna) ; 103. Nrtta-tila (of the Gopis 

in the RasamandaJa) ; 104. Sankaratila (of 

Nataraja-Mahadeva) ; 105. Lasya-tala (of 

Pirvati) ; 106. Jhumura-tala ; 107. Khemta 

(or Kaharva) ; 108. Jhuj-jhuti-taJa. 
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Among them some of their time-units or 
matrix may be mentioned as, 

(1) ckotadaiakoH is of 7 matrix, madkyama- 
tfasakosi is of 7x 2™ 14 ntatras , and mda-daiakosi 
is of 7 x 2 x 2 = 28 metres ; (2) Teoti is of 

7 matrix, and (3) Teota is of 7x2=14 matrix ; 
(4) chota-lopha is of 6 matrix, (5) hphd is of 6 
matrix, (6} uada-lapha is of 6x2= 12 matrix ; 
(7) tfothuki is of 14 and (8) chata-dothttki 

is of 14 matrix, (9) rhata-dusapydri is or 4 
matrix, (10) ddsapyari is of 4x2=8 mdtrds ; 
(11) ek&tali is of 14 mdtrds ; (12) Jftdmptdla is 
of 10 mdtrds ; (13) dhard or dfiadd is of 

16 matrix ; (14) ehota-rupaka is of 6 mdtrds ; 

(15) vada-rupaka. is of 6 x 2-= 12 mdtrds ; (16} rfiota- 
ekatdfi is of 14 mdtrds, and (17) ekatdli is of 14 
mdtrds. 

In Subaiikara’s Sangita-ddmodara 101 talas 
have been mentioned : 'iWkifas: 51# i rfeg*= 5 T- 
TF5I ITT' | Subhankara says that 60 out of 101 
talas are prominent. Sarangadeva describes 
120 desi-tdlas in the Sahgita-Ratridkara (6th 
chapter}, Ghanasyama Narahari-dasa follows 
Sahgita-ddiimfara, and says : 

Wff l lE-5R-nin r«in || 

Now, let us illustrate some portion of 
a pada-kirtana, from Sri Haridasa Kar’s 
fCirtana-svaraiipi (VoL I). The author of the 
composition (pada) is Govinda-dasa. The tala 
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used has been topha, con sis Ling ol’ 6 matr&s 

* n * m . r 

\o o o / o o o). The song, along with the 
notation; runs thus, 

(^wt) f-^Tt+T sntn *rar?j jttot 
i*m) ^zrr fgf ottt 
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N.B. Xis&tUi And madhyama arc sometimes used as 
flat {komala). 












Chapter Nine 

development of rhythm and tempo 

There is an organized and harmonized system 
behind the gigantic phenomena of the universe, 
and everything in it, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and satellites arc unceasingly working 
through an ordered system, and with a motive 
behind. Everything phenomenal is ruled by 
the inevitable law of cause and sequence 
{kaTya~kaTana-s<tmvaitdka) J and this law is again 
guided by a synthetic and universal law, which 
is known as the cosmic law or divine Energy. 
The rhythm and tempo are the inherent categories 
of that cosmic energy or Nature, which is called 
by the philosophers of India, as prakrli, prafna, 
kundalim, kdmakala. maham^a, or the Mother 
Kali. Rhythm and tempo are but one and 
the same organized dynamic farce, that animates 
and regulates the sportive play of Mahakali, 
who creates, sustains, and destroys everything 
of the changing phenomena. Poet Rabindranath 
defines rhythm in some different way, when he 
says: ‘Rhythm is not merely in some measured 
blending of words, but in a significant adjustment 
ol ideas, in a music ol thought produced by 
a subtle principle of distribution, which is not 
primarily logical but evidential’. ‘In perfect 
rhythm, he further states, *the art-form becomes 
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like the stars which in their seeming stillness 
are never still, like a motionless flame that is 
nothing but movement. A great picture is always 
speaking, but news from a newspaper, even of 
some tragic happening, is still-born. Some news 
may be a mere commonplace in the obscurity 
of a jonrnal; but give it a proper rhythm and 
it will never cease to shine. That is art’. 

However, 'rhythm' connotes the idea of an 
ordered and at the same time a measured 
motion or development that gives an idea of a 
complete harmonious restriction or system, 
whereas'tempo' connotes that of time-unit, in the 
sense of pace or duration of speed. 

But how the conceptions of rhythm and 
tempo came into being ? Some are of opinion 
that in the antique primitive days men and 
women used to sing and dance irregularly, 
clapping their hands, moving their Fcets, and 
shaking I heir heads or limbs of the bodies. 
Their irregular movements of the hands, legs 
and heads or limbs of the bodies were gradually 
regulated and balanced, with senses of restriction 
of pace and speed, and they at last gave rise to 
concrete ideas of rhythm and tempo. In Sanskrit, 
these are known as *chanda and *taya. Both have 
their common origin or basic ground in space 
and time, which is known as the prime factor of 
creation i.e. projection of the world-appearance. 
Sammucl Alexander calls this ground as space- 
time, and not space and time, and spaee-ttme 
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is the matrix or substratum of the primal norm 
of the projection. It is said in the Rgveda that 
there was no vibration or movement in the 
beginning (Uadejati tannenjati' * *), an d eternal 
calmness reigned supreme with unbroken silence. 
Gradually movement came in the form of 
rhythmic vibrations. The vibrations were 
organized and balanced, and the manifold 
creation or projection was designed in a systematic 
form, which may be called the ‘rhythm'. The 
word la pah of the l/panisad was no other than 
the heat-energy or will-power of the divine 
primordial Energy. Potential divine Energy or 
Is vara was alone before the projection of the 
phenomenon, and He willed to be many [‘tko'ham 
vahu %yam) t and that will is the cause of the 
manifestation. The work! o| appearance came 
into being in the form of rhythm. That rhvthm 
was continuous and eternal, and the sun, moon, 
stars, and all other satellites of the solar system 
are also observing that rhythmic movement, 

Now', how that rhythm came into being 
in the field ol music ? Prof. Scholes says that 
rhythm is not something, imposed on music. 
Whether there be words or not, the rhythm 
is inherent in music. It is not only its legs, 
but its life, and that life, like ours, is often 
subtle and complex. Rhythm also plays the 
r6le of life-force in literature. Rhythm pertains 
to the time side of music, as distinct from the 
pitch side, and it manifests in heats, accent, 
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measures or bars, grouping of notes into beats, 
grouping of beats into measures, grouping of 
measures into phrases, and so forth. Prof. Scholcs 
is of opinion that in rhythm, the sense of accuracy 
and judgment is necessary to arrange and 
combine the notes or series of notes, with its 
regular and periodic time-measures or talas. 
It is also necessary for rise and fall of the 
intervals of notes of the melody in music. 

In Vedic music, rhythm was observed with 
the help of metres {chanda) in the composition 
or s&hitya. Tunes were added to the res or 
stanzas, and the us were constituted out of 
the letters, arranged in different metres. The 
re-stanzas, with tunes, were the samaganas. Sayana 
says : ''sama^&bda-vaeyasya g&nasya svorupa- 

mrgaksarestt hrustadibkik saptabhifi etc. 1 In the 
Rk-bhasyabhumika y three kinds of stobkas are 
mentioned, and they are earjia-stobha, pada- 
stobka, and mkkya-stobha. Gdthds were pre¬ 
valent in the Vedic period. Gdtkas were the 
prescribed mantrams or verses : ‘vihitd mantra- 
vifosa gat hah'. 1 Both in the stotra or gatkagana 
and samagd’ui rhythm and tempo were used to 
regulate the letters and tunes of the composition of 
music. The Rrdhmana literature states; *noccairgeyam 
tta vatavadgeyamiti rathantaTa-dkarmah, Tasmadubftajra- 


1, wa * TiS-jfH; flsrfy * » f 

2. fthrm f 
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dharmit vyavati\thrn>t? itV? The Samavidhana- 
Hrdkmana stales that |hc sattiaas were possessed 
of stanzas or verses, constructed out of the 
metres like vr/iati, jagat'^ giyatri, tristubha , etc. 
As these metres were balanced by tones and 
tunes, they were known as the samatis. 

In the Rk-praltiakbya, syllables or varnas are 
known as the sound or svera. The sound or 
svara has been divided into different time-units 
like ftrasva, dirgka and ptuta. The hrasva sound 
lasts for only one maIra or one unit of time, 

the dirgka, for two mdlrds or two units of time, 
aod the pluta, for three matrix or three units 

ol time. The sound or Siam is also known as 
the letter or aksara : ‘svaro'ksaramitvuktam * For 
this reason, the authors of the Pratitikhjas 
designate the register notes {sthnna-swras) s udatta 
anudatta and svarila as letters : ‘udattascanudatta- 
ka svariiaka samktspatah war astray a veditavyah’? 
In the Vcdic literature, these are also known 
as the notes. Saunaka says in the Rk-pratisakhya 
that all the musical notes, both vaidika and 

taukika, were represented in three different 
ways, bass, circumflex, and acute, i.e., mandra, 
rrtadhya, and titra. Three different modes 

were adopted for three kinds of pronunciation, 
and they were slow, medium and fast, i.e. 

3 . 41*?* * kftfefn wa; i urafmrm sfit i 

4- i 

5, Httwt: i*Tr*T4r Ifami;. 
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uilambittif madkya, and dfu fff. The 48th aphorism 
of the Rk-prdtisdkhya runs thus : 'matra^vikesak 
prativrtyupaiti* * That is, in every vftta the 
number of matra is increased. The mdtrd is a 
measuring unit, which connotes the idea of 
division of time or ksana-bheda. The old Sanskrit 
verses of musical pieces were of two kinds, 
uarna^vrtta and mdlrd-vrlta, i.e., one was determined 
by the syllable-unit, and other by time-unit. 
Both these units were known as chart da and 
laya, i.e. rhythm and tempo. 

Saunaka deals with the topics of chanda, 
in connection with the correct reading of the 
Vedas. They were gayatri , umika, anustupa t 
vt kati, pahkti , frif/u/wf, and jagati. Besides them, 
there were other metres like atifagatt, sakkari , 
satipurnd, dhrli, attdhrti, prakrti, akrti t nikrti, and 
famkrti, etc, Sirhhabhupaia say s that these 
metres or chandas were used in the sdmagdnA 
and Vedic recitations. 7 In the Rk~pratiiakkya, 
we find the mention of the mafras or measuring 
units of time, and they were similar to the 
tonalities and pitch-values of the sounds of the 
birds and animals : 'cafastu vadafe mairdm dtd~ 
matram vdyaso'bradif, ctc.“ Sometimes the letters 
of the Vedic metres used to play the rfile of 


6, WPnfiw i 

7. Vide the commentary 'SudhUkara' by Simhabhupala. 

B. etc. 
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mafras or time-beats, and those matras or 
time-beats were accompanied by the recitation 
or pronunciation of the verses of the samans, Five 
kinds of accents were used in the samtt:i -chants, 
and Dr. Felber says that they were : (1) stress on 
accentuation ; (2) the interval, its arrangement, 
and choice ; (3) the intensity of voice ; 

(4) enrichment through ornamentation ; and 

(5) the mutual tone-ratio between the different 
musical pitches. Musical pitches were lowered 
or heightened or balanced as the notes in the 
verses used to signify. The numbers upon the 
words of the verses used to indicate temper 
and tensity of the sounds like low, medium 
and high. Some are of opinion that the figures 
upon the words of the verses were indications 
of the muTcckanas or ascending-descending notes of 
the samans. Sometimes the numbers used 
to indicate the downward series of tones. The 
metrical relations of the verses or samans were 
manifested in the forms of rhythm as well as 
tempo. 

The word ‘tempo* or laya simultaneously 
indicates the idea of time-beats or tala, as one is 
interlinked with or counterpart of the other. 
In fact, the tempo is realized in the continuity 
and different cadences or measured movements 
of the time-beats or fefo. Sarahgadcva ( early 
thirteenth century) says that music, both vocal 
and instrumental, drumming and dancing are 
based on time-measure or tala : ‘gitam vadyam 
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tatka tirUam yatastale pratistkitam* In the age 
of the great epics, Ramey ana * Mahabharaia , and 
Hariramsa, the artists and musicologists were 
fully acquainted with different accents, letters, 
matras and tit las : ‘kala-mal ra-znksajtia , etc. 10 The 
compilor of the Mahabbarata, while explaining 
the process of beating of the time, says ; 

1 pani-tdla-satalaika j amya-talaih samaistatha , n 
From this it is evident that time was 
strictly maintained with the help of palms. 
The word * tala' connotes the idea of measure 
of the specified time. Siihhabhupala clarifies 
it by saying: ‘gitadth mitir-manam i-idadat 
kutvart kalah tala itjmehyate d 1 Time or kala 
is the temporal unit or tala . The time also 
presupposes the idea of space i.e, deia. The 
greatest scientist Einstein admits the co-relation 
of time and space in his Theory of Relativity, 
He says like the English philosopher Alexander 
that Space-Time is the primal stuff, of which 
all the pehnomenal things are made, though 
space is three dimensional, and time is one 
dimensional. As time cannot be conceived 
without space, so kala or tala cannot be thought of 
as separate from dela, because time is extended 
to the space, and space bears its existence in 


9. dtfl am vmm i 

10. I 

11* qifaflifll-wiw mwm: i 
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time. Tt has already been said that in Indian 
philosophy, time has been conceived as Makdkala, 
who transcends all kinds of changes or move¬ 
ments. He assumes the aspect of changing time 
as Kali, the Divine Energy. But the change 
has its ground upon the changelessncss; 
the dynamic Mother Kali dances upon 
the static breast of the Parama-Siva. So the 
quantum of time has been conceived for the 
practical use of the phenomenal world ; ( matra - 
kala-kriya-bhumi ™ etc. Though the idealist philo¬ 
sophers consider time as an inherent category 
of the mind, yet they admit its objective 
manifestation. Sir Arthur Eddington says 
that our knowledge of space-relations is 
indirect, like nearly all our knowledge of the 
external world—a matter of inference and 
interpretation of the impressions which reach us 
through our sense-organs. We have similar 
indirect knowledge of the time-relations, existing 
between the events in the world outside us ; but 
in addition we have direct experience of the 
time-relations that we ourselves are traversing 
—a knowledge of time, not coming through 
external sense-organs, but taking a short cut 
into our consciousness. When I close my eyes 
and retreat into my inner mind, I feel 
myself enduring, I do not feel myself extensive. 
It is this feeling of time as affecting ourselves 
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and not merely as existing in the relations of 
external events which is so peculiarly character¬ 
istic of it; space on the other hand is always 
appreciated as something external'. Further 
he says elsewhere that whatever ‘may be time 
fife jure, the Astronomer Royal’s time is time 
it facto. His time permeates every corner of 
physics. It stands in no need of logical defence ; 
it is in the much stronger position of a vested 
interest. It has been woven into the structure 
of the classical physical scheme* ( vide The 
Nature of the Physical World ). In music, time 
has been considered as real, and though it has 
been recognized as eternal, yet it has been 
divided into minute units, as kala , kasthd for 
practical use. The authors on music have made 
use of those units for the measured and well- 
balanced rendering of tones and tunes. 

Muni Bharata (second century A.D.) deals 
with the problem of time-units in the Natyabastra, 
in connection with the dramatic music (nefra- 
giti), gandharva or dhruca. He says that he, whe* 
is devoid of the sense of tala, can neither 
be called a singer nor a drummer, because 
the art of drama is based on timing or tala. 
Now, what do we mean by a tala ? Bharata 
says that tala is a definite measure of time, 
and gana or music rests on tala : 1 ganam talena 
dkaryate ? H The means and materials of tala 
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arc yati, pani , and laya * l ahga-bhuta hi talar?a 
yati-pani-laydk smrtah\ if The laya or tempo means 
the difference of one unit of time ( kala } 
from another : Ta la-kalaatara-krtarn sa laya nama 
sanjhitam 1 ** The laya or tempo is divided into 
fast, medium and slow speeds, i.e. druta, madkya, 
and tilamvita. The determining principle of 
notes and timing (j vara and tala) is pada. 
The pada is composed of letters (< aksaras ), and 
it can be said to be the verse (sahitya) of 
music. 

The rhythm and tempo have elaborately been 
discussed by Bharata in the 29th chapter of the 
Pfatyasastra, and by Sarahgadeva in the 6th chapter 
of the Sahgita-Ratnakara. Bharata mentions the 
names of the talas, as avapa t nishrama. viksepa, 
pravesaka, samya, sannipata, pariyarta, etc. He 
divides the tala into two main heads, beat 
without sound, and beat with sound, i.e, ni'iabda 
and sa-sabda (and ). The talas 

like auapa, mshama, viksepa, and pravtsaka are 
known as beats without sound i.e. niiabda , while 
dhruva, sannipata etc. as sa~sabda-vadya. The talas 
are strictly measured by laya or tempo. Bharata 
says that laya or tempo is determined by the 
speeds like slow, medium, and fast, i.e. mlammta , 
madkya , and druta . Or it can be said that the 
forms of speed in time-measure or tala are 
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known as laya or tempo. SimhabhupaU clarifies 
the passage by saying - 1 taih nutd pancckiuiik 
kdlastdla ityuckyate . 17 Sarangadeva divides tala 
into marga and <U ft. The movements or beats 
of the mdrga-tUa have already been explained. 
He calls the beat without sound ( ) 

as kald, and kald is divided into talas like 
dvdpd, etc. The rndtra is also known as kald. 
The kald is of three kinds, citra, vdrtika , and 
dakiina. Some admit dhruva as the fourth kald. 
Kald, kdithd, nimtsa, and other time-units are 
called as tdla-kald. Like viddn or different 
units of melody or tune, yati and prakarana 
are included in the category of tala . But, strictly 
speaking, yati is a kind of method of application 
of laya or tempo. It is of three kinds, sama , 
SToiogaid and gopwtchd, (a ) The samdyati 
possesses three units of tempo, i.e, one in 
the beginning, one in the middle, and the last 
one in the end. (b) The srotagatd too contains 
three units of tempo, the first one is slow or 
vila&vita , the middle one is medium and the 
last one is fast or druta. (c) The goputchd-yati 
consists of three units of tempo, and in the 
beginning of the giti or song, the tempo is fast, 
in the middle it is medium and in the end 
it is slow. Some are of opinion that in goputchd, 
the first tempo is fast or druta, the middle 
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one is slow or mlamvita, and the last one is 
also slow or vilamvita. 

Sarahgadeva says that the suddha jatis or 
jatirogargatw like dhrnvas^ and classical regional 
gith like magadhi, ardka.magadk I, etc, were practised 
with different kinds of talas. These talas were 
composed of different units of time-beats 
{kales or mdrgas). The gitis or songs were also 
followed by vrttis and gaits. The presentations 
of those gitis differed with the alteration of 
tempo or laya. It has already been said that 
not only Sarahgadeva, but all the later musico¬ 
logists have also divided the tala into two main 
heads, marge and desi. The marga talas are 
dhruua, dira , vartika t daksina etc. They have 
mentioned another two kinds of marga tala like 
caturasra and tryasra ( ^:t^T and wm ), 
which arc known as caccatputa and coca puts. All 
these talas are represented in three different 
modes, slow, medium and fast, he, vilstnuita, 
madftya, and druta, They are also determined by 
yatis like sama, srot agate and gapuccha. A yati is no 
other than a method of application of tempo or 
laya : 'Iqya-pravnti-niyamo yatih V s The marga talas 
are composed of grahas like sama, atita , and 
anagata. The word s grata' connotes the idea of gati 
or speed. The grahas , sama, etc, are also known 
as sama paid, aoapani, and uparipani. These grahas 
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are determined by the tempi like vtlamcita, 
madhya and druta. 

t 

Saraiigadeva and his followers arc of opinion 
that the deH^tdtas arc 120 in number : 'vmsatya- 
bhyadkikam satam\ Others admit of 224, and some 
of 108 deki-talas. The deit-tdlas are adi, dnifiyaka, 
trtiya , eaturthaka, paocama, darpana, ratiVila, simha- 
tita, caturmukha, catustala, yati, tribhahgl, rdja- 
uidyadhara, srikirtu karanayati, lalita, etc. The 
mode, nature and characteristics of the talas 
were determined by different merus like guru- 
meru, druta-m/ru, pluta-meru, samyoga-meru, etc. 
Besides, the prastaras or kkanda-prastaras were 
used for their detailed classification. The 
modern talas of both Hindusthani and Carnatic 
systems have evolved from the ancient sastric 
talas. The modern talas of Hindusthani system 
are kdwdli, dddka-kdwdli, dhima , patatdla , samapadi- 
yat, kdrphd or chepkd, tkurort, addthekd, madhya- 
mana, ekaldla, khemtd, bhartahga, sadra, ada-hhemta , 
khayrd, chautala , add-chdutald, jhamptala, sulatala or 
surphdnk, yat, dhamara, pesta, theara, rupaka t 
lupakddy patkam-soydrh phordosta , jkampaka, seer- 
parka , etc. Besides them, we find also rudratala, 
brakmatdla, brahmayoga, laksmitdla, makanaidla, 
saktitala, gandakitala, rdsatdia , ianJtara/a/a, hardla - 
mama, dabdhara, kh arris a, etc, Some of the 
rhythmical patterns of talas can be illustrated thus, 

1. Tritala : 4+4 + 4 + 4=16, 

2. Cautala : 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2=12. 

4 - 4-4 
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3. 

(a) Dhamara ; 

3 + 2 + 2 + 3 + 2 + 2=14. 


(b) do : 

5 + 2+3 + 4 = 14. 

— (1 + 2 + 3 + 4+5/6 + 7/ 

8 + 9+10/11 + 12+13 + 14) 

4. 

Ada-cautala : 

2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2 = 14, 

5. 

Jhamptala ; 

2 + 3 + 2 + 3=10. 

6. 

5 u la ta la : 

2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 2=10. 

7. 

Dipacandi : 

3 + 4 + 3 + 4=14. 

8. 

Jhumra : 

3 + 4 + 3 + 4=14. 

9, 

Ti lava da : 

4 + 4 + 4 + 4=16, 

10. 

Ekatala : 

(a) 2 + 2 + 2 + 2+2 + 2=12. 

(b) 3 + 3 + 3+3=12, 

11. 

Tivri 

3 + 2 + 2= 7. 

12. 

Dadra 

3 + 3 = 6. 

13. 

Ritpaka 

3 + 2 + 2 = 7, 

14. 

Gajajhampi 

4 + 4 + 4 + 3 = 15. 

15. 

Sikharatala 

6 + 6 + 2 + 3 = 17, 

1G. 

Mattatala 

2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2+ 

2=18. 

17. 

Teora 

; 3 + 2 + 2 = 7. 

18. 

Pancamasowari: 3+3+4+4+ 4+4+4+4 = 

30 (with 5 strokes). 

19. 

Brahmatala 

:2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2+ 


2 + 2 + 2+ 2 + 24-2 — 28 (10 strokes). 
Pandit Kliinith Appaya-Tulsi has tried to trace 
some similarity between the modem talas and 
the ancient ones, in his Abhinava~talamdnjari. 
As for examples he compares ada-cauidla 
with catustala, as described by Strangadeva in 
his Sahgita-RatnakaTH . Appaya-Tulsi says : 
'AflfiSvT ffonfe 1 Sarartgadeva 
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says that catusiata consists of J guru + 3 druta 
=3$ matras : ^ |?n: ifa't 

Catustala and dda-cautala may be compared 
with dasa-kuii, as used in the padavali-kirlana, 
to some extent. Regarding jhumid, Appaya- 
TulsI says : W 

i.e. the ancient name of jkumra is 
kndasahga. Jkumra is of 14 rndtras, and it is 
also known as teota, Some are of opinion that 
teota has been derived from trivata, which is 
again derived from triputa. Regarding dhdmdra , 
Appaya-TulsI says : '4flid ’f^rnf^T: 

^jsrrfl\ i.e. the ancient name of dhamara 
is canda. Sarahgadeva describes canda as : 'ja&sf 

which means 00011. 
Dhdmdra is sometimes known as vrhat-tala. As 
regards cautdla or catustala, Appaya Tnlsi says : 
««ITn.r<fd ^T= | *T W 

inrwwi tcrfafijmfta T^n^rr’, i.e. the idstrie and 
ancient name of cautdla is gajajhampa. As regards 
rupaka, Appaya-TulsI says : ‘«TTrttPTT 
jfa <^1*?'. i.e. Nisiadka or Sirangadeva 

calls rupaka as trtiya-tdla, which is composed of 7 
mdlrds. But we have seen that all the estimate of 
Appaya-Tulsi arc not acceptable! as the names and 
time-measures or mdtrds of the talas differ from 
those of the other masters. 

The South Indian system of music has 
adopted a scheme of 35 talas, which were 
developed by Purandaradasa. It is said that 
only 35 talas were determined by time- untis 
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of lagku, drutam and anudrutam . From the 
scheme of 35 tolas, we know that main 
talas are 7 in number, and they each contain 
5 constituent ahgas or varieties, resulting 7x5 = 
35 talas. The ahgas are anudrutam, drutam, guru, 
plutam and kakapadam. The five ahgas are 
composed of different units or halos, which are 
again constituted out of the letters (aksaras), in 
relation to time-units or matras, and they are : 

(a) Anudrutam consists of 1 letter and i time-unit, 
(i) Drutam consists of 2 letters and $ time-unit. 

(c) Guru consists of 8 letters and 2 time-units. 

(d) Plutam consists of 12 letters and 3 time-units. 

(e) Kakapadam consists of 16 letters and 4 time- 

units. 

Some admit six ungdu, including laghu, having 
4 letters and 1 time-unit or matra. The time- 
values are observed by the beats (ghata or aghata) 
and silence {khali or phahk). Their values, being 
constant, have no variation or alteration. But 
the aksarakala of each tala can easily be altered. 
The talas are again classified under the head of 
dilfercnt jatis like tisra, misra, kkanda, sahklrna, 
and catusra , They can be thus illustrated, 

I. Tisra-jati consists of three time-units 
(matras). Different time-beats (talas), having 
three, six, nine, twelve, and twenty-four 
time-units, belong to the firm-jo*. 

II. Milra-jati is the combination of the jatis 
like catusra and tisra. It consists of seven 
time-units. 
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III. Khanda-jati is consisted of five time-unit!) 
and the time-beats, with five, ten, and 
fifteen tiroe-nnites belong to the khanda-jati. 

IV. Sahkirna-jati comprises of nine time-units. 
The time-beats, with nine, eighteen and 
thirty-six time-units belong to the sahkima* 
jati. 

V. Catusra-jati consists of four time-units and 
time-beats, with four, eight, sixteen and 
thirty-two time-units belong to the catusra- 
jati. 

There are 35 alamkaras for illustrating the 35 
talas . The nomenclature of the tolas are based on 
katapayadi and bhuta-sahkhyas. The main 7 talas of 
the South Indian system are dhruva , matya rupaka , 
jhampa, triputa, ata, and eka. As for example, 

(a) The dkruua-tata consists of 44-2 + 4 + 4= 14 
time-units { matrhs }, having 4 strokes. 

(b) The matya-tala consists of 4 + 2 + 4-= 10 time- 
units, having 3 strokes. 

(c) The rupaka-tala consists of 2 + 4 = 6 time-units, 
having 2 strokes. 

(d) The jhampa-tdla consists of 4+ 1 + 2™7 time- 
units, having 3 strokes. 

(e) The In pula-tala consists of 4 + 2 + 2 = 8 time- 
units, having 3 strokes. 

(f) The aia-tala consists of 4 + 4 + 2 + 2=12 time- 
units, having 4 strokes. 

(g) The tha-iala consists of 4 time-units, having 
only one stroke. 

It should be remembered that the values of all the 
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time-units (md/rib) are considered as light or laghu, 
and the number of the units can be changed 
into more time-beats or tabs. All the main 
talas and their varieties possess definite letter- 
units or aksarakalas for a circle or avarta, From 
the detailed list of the South Indian talas it 
appears that though most of them differ in 
their names, yet their system of matra and 
rhythmical accent are almost similar to those 
of the talas current in ancient times. Besides, nine 
navasandhi-talas are still current in South India. 
Some are of opinion that the nine nava-sandhi- 
talas were practised in the sacred rituals and 
ceremonies, and also before the deities of the 
holy shrines and temples. The champu-tala and its 
varieties, and the dt'sadi and madhyamadi talas are 
also current in South India. Prof. Sambamoorthy 
is of opinion that the players of the mrdahgams 
in the South, when accompanying the musicians, 
do not merely beat the smra~laghu, but ‘provides 
a cross-rhythmical accompaniment, based on the 
style movement and rhythmical construction of 
the pieces rendered’. 

Rhythmical harmony or rhythmical construc¬ 
tion is vital for the tala systems of all the civilized 
countries of the world. The tala system of the 
classical padavaR-kirtana of Bengal is worth- 
mentioning in this connection. We have seen 
that the number of talas, both simple and 
intricate, is innumerable in the padaualUkirtana, 
as the rhythmical movements, kala and l ay a of the 
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fiadavali-ktrtana arc different from those of the 
classical Hindusthani and Carnatic music* * to some 
extent. In the Sangita^ddmodara s Sahglta-narajana^ 
$ahgita*Tainavali> Sungltasara^sathgraka, and other 
music treatises of Bengal and Orissa, many of the 
talas of classical music and padavali-ktttana have 
been discussed, along with other classical forms . 19 


19* ^arangadeva mentions 120 diii talas, with their 
divisions of metres. He says ; 

TVnltur n 
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Now, what it the psychological significance 
and value of rhythm and tempo in Indian 
music ? What is the prime object of using 
the music materials like rhythm and tempo ? 
Everything subjective is more fundamental than 
the objective one. Well has it been said by 
E. B. Havell, in connection with the beauty of 
Fine Art: 'Beauty, * *■ * * is subjective, not 
objective. It is not inherent in form or matter ; 
it belongs only to spirit, and can only be 
apprehended! by spiritual vision'. Really spirit 
can be appreciated by spirit. The emotive feeling 
and spiritual experience are absolutely personal 
and subjective. All rhythm and tempo are 
primarily the projection of one's own personality. 
The objective perception of rhythm and tempo 
involves the whole organism, and it requires 
primarily five iundamental capacities. Dr. 
Seashore says in his Psychology of Music that 
‘the first two ol these are the sense of time 
and the sense of intensity, corresponding 
respectively to the two attributes of sound, 
which constitute the sensory media of rhythm. 
The third and fourth are auditory, imagery and 
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motor imagery, that is, the capacity of reviving 
vividly in representation the auditory experience 
and motor attitudes respectively. The fifth is 
a motor impulse for rhythm, an instinctive 
tendency, chiefly unconscious and largely 
organic’. 

All mental life works eternally in a 
rhythmical process, and even objective material 
things of the universe observe the rhythmical 
law consciously or unconsciously, propelled by 
some unknown inscrutable power or energy. 
According to psychology and philosophy of music, 
the rhythm and tempo are not only the 
essential parts of music, but are also vital 
to our life. They create a complete balance 
and symmetry in the vibrations or movements 
of tones and tunes of music, and thus produce 
a resonance of them in our emotional being, and 
bestow upon us celestial peace and tranquility. 
Everything mental and material bears a spiritual 
significance and vaiue. Music is the greatest 
of all arts, and though its inherent ingredients 
or parts, rhythm and tempo are apparently 
woven into the warp and woof of contingent 
phenomenal time and space, yet essentially they 
transcend the limits of time and space, and 
make themselves the best and meet vehicle, for 
bringing unto us the transcendental harmony 
and peace. 


23 


Chapter Ten 

EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF VEENA 

Musical instruments of India have been divided 
into four heads : (1) tata or stringed instruments, 

(2) vilata or instruments covered with skin, 

(3) ghana or instruments that give resonance 
by the concussion of two solid bodies, and 

(4) sasira or wind instruments. All the instru¬ 
ments, not only df India, but also of all the 
countries of the world, can be included m 
these four classes or categories. 

The veena is one of the most ancient ( 
stringed instruments that India has produced. 
The natural tendency of men is to enjoy 
relaxation, in the midst their thousand toilsome 
and monotonous domestic duties and affairs, 
and they try to find out the best means of 
their enjoyment and solace. This tendency 
also prevailed among the people in the most 
ancient times. The primitive men were 
fond of artistic creations, though they were 
very simple and crude. They drew inspiration 
from the aweful beauty of Nature around 
them, and thus used to elevate and animate 
their thoughts and emotive feelings. 

In the beginning of the civilization 
in \ edic India, men and women nsed to 
worship the sky ( Varuna ) and the sun { Mitra ) 
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or the sun in the blue sky {Mitra-Verma). 
With the advancement of civilization and culture, 
the primitive men became familiar with the 
use of fire, and they regarded it as a diminutive 
form, nay, the prototype of the glowing sun, 
the celestial god. They used the fire for various 
domestic purposes. When they became familiar 
with the use of iron, they began to hunt the 
wild animals, and fight their enemies with the 
help of bows and arrows. Besides other 
implements, the bow was also used to serve 
the purpose of signalling the advent of the 
enemy or any other danger, like the blazing 
flames of the fire. They used to produce the 
reverberating grave sounds, by pulling the gut 
strings of the bows {fja-iabda or dkanustaMUTti), 
That sound may be regarded as the source of 
their inspiration, for designing and constructing 
the musical instruments of the primitive people. 
The curveture of the bow supplied the idea ■ 
of the method of constructing the body of 
their crude veena and the connecting gut 
strings. The primitive shape of the veena was 
curved like the body of the bow. It was like 
the body of the ancient lyres and harps, to some 
extent. The primitive men made the strings 
of the vterta, out of the intestines of wild animals, 
fastened them to the two exetrems or its bent 
body, and used to play it, by plucking the strings 
with fingers. It seems that in the beginning, 
a single gut string was used to produce a mono 
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sweet sound. Gradually additions and alterations 
were made to improve the struture of the seena, 
and to increase the number of its sounds, 
together with their tonal qualities. The primi¬ 
tive men sometimes connected two horizontal 
bars of bamboo or wood, fastened a gut string 
to the two ends of the bars, thus forming a 
triangle. This type resembled the ancient Georgia, 
Caucasus, and I" inland types of lyre, to some 
extent. 

But the vetna of India is neither a lyre 
nor a harp, though we commonly Transtale it 
into English as ‘lyre’ ; it may be included in 
the Western lyre class of stringed instrument. 
Regarding lyre. Prof. Panum says that lyre 
type of stringed instrument was first found in 
\\ estern Ash, in the land lying between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Then it made its 
way to the Nile country and to Greece, where 
it was quickly adopted as the national instru¬ 
ment, and where it reached the zenith of its 
artistic career. The earliest evidence of the exis¬ 
tence of a stringed instrument of the lyre family 
is to be found in Homer { ninth century B. G, ), 
who sometimes called it phorminx, sometimes 
Kit&Tti, but evidently he meant the identical 
instrument in both the cases. 'From a philo¬ 
logical point ol view, says Prof. Panum, l phor- 
minx is considered to be of Hellenic, and tita¬ 
ns of the Asiatic origin’. But phorminx alias 
hitaris has been described far more elaborately 
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in the Greek legend of Hermes, than the lyre 
in Homer. As the theme of the Homeric epic 
originated in Asia Minor, it is natural to pre¬ 
sume that the lyre, mentioned by the poet, was 
an intrument of Asiatic origin, while the oldest 
literary sources mentioned only the names pkor- 
minx and kitaris. These two new terms came 
into fashion during the seventh century B. C.— 
lyre and kitara. In the bas-relief of the British 
Museum, representations of Assyrian horizontal 
Angle-Harps are found. They resemble the 
Egyptian bow-harp, and the frame-harp of the 
Middle Ages, that was used to be carried in 
an upright position, was plucked by the fingers 
from both sides. 

In the 4000 B. G, we find a bow-harp— 
Egyptian instrument, which is similar to the 
bow-shapped veena of India and other Asiatic 
countries. In the mural-paintings at Pompeii, 
we come across a bow-shaped harp, which 
was known as the Angle-Harp, and it was 
similar to Indian veena. We find also stringed 
instruments with seven and nine strings, which 
were similar to eitrd and vipancl veends, as des¬ 
cribed by Bharata, in his A alyalastra. Dr, Oskar 
Seffert says in the Dictionary of Classical Anti¬ 
quities ( 1891 ) that from Strabo's statement 
we come to know that lyre with seven strings 
was in practice in the time of Tcrpender 
(about 675 or 672 B.C.). He added three more 
strings to the original lyre of four strings, and 
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Increased the compass of the scale from the 
two conjunct tetrachords of the seven-stringed 
lyre to a fall octave, without increasing the 
number of the strings. This he did by adding 
one more string at the upper end of the scale, 
and taking away the next string but one (vide 
also Aristotle : Problems, XIX. 32). Prof. Panum 
says that Plutarch is of opinion that when 
Phynis showed his nine-string kitora in Sparta 
for the first time, the Ephor Ekprepcs, without 
hesitation, cut away two of the strings, saying : 
‘Do not ill-treat music, I beg of you'. 

We find, therefore, some transitional, i.e. evo¬ 
lutional stages in the formation of the developed 
oeena, from the crude bow. The successive stages 
can generally be divided into three : (1) the bow, 
with a long gut string ; (2) The bow-instrument, 
with a finished rod of bamboo or wood, and 
plucked cord ; and (3) The instrument, with 
gourd, finished rod and different chords or strings. 
(1} The first one produced a grave sound, 
reverberating far and near, when pulled by the 
fingers, at the time of discharge of the arrows. 
The grave sound served as a signal for imminent 
danger. (2) The second one worked as an ele¬ 
ment ol tension, for creating vibrations for 
agreeable sound. The cords were struck by a 
plectrum, or a piece of bamboo or wood, instead 
of an arrow. (3) The third one worked as an 
clement of length for measure. The strings 
were attached from one end to the other, and 
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they produced different sounds, when pulled by 
the fingers, or plucked by the plectrum, Further 
the third one gradually underwent many changes, 
with more complex construction and richness 
in volume of the sound, emanting therefrom. In 
fact, the bow is the origin of all kinds of stringed 
instruments. 

Now it will be interesting to know how the^ 
word r veen or ‘veerta' was coined for the most 
ancient stringed instrument of India. In the 
Rkveda, we do not get directly any word like 
veena, respresenting a stringed instrument. The 
great German indologist, Max Miiller was also 
of the same opinion, when he said : ‘There is 
no authority for veena, meaning cither lyre or flute 
in the Vedas’. But, instead of the term 
wc get the word ‘t tana ( «fwr ) and ‘ksena ( SW ) 
in the Rkveda : 'xnfm *mr itch: HdMtil nt 

(RK. 1*85. 10}; yren*r ianfim-d 
*rf: ^gm^nfwnirr +.«ui-y (RK. 1* 118'7); 'otht unf- 
gr >rer (RK. 10" 32 *4). 

Besides, a reference of the musical instrument 
*pihga is also found in it, which means, says 
R. C. Dutt, the ‘bow-instrument’, or dhamtryantram 
(iMpIsan),, the forerunner of the violin family. 
In the RK. 8. 69. 9, we find, 

ai*i *amfir tniTf nt^t 'Tfir-^fsrwwr-t i 
firm fif d. m i i 

Gargarn and godha are also the musical instru¬ 
ments, and godha has been described in the 
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la Ltd \ edsc literature as vesnh. i.e, godhd-vcctta , _ 

thc with strings of gut of the g&dhd : 

‘^rnjnaiwrsET: ^jr?t3*nwrfn33 f 

fckiqw ), However, the musical instrument 
sana has also been mentioned in the Atbarva- 
veda {10,2.27}, where it is said: c ^Tt 
^rft ^TT r | 

Now, regarding the verse : 'gifm etc. 
(1 85 10), the commentator Sayapa says : 

^ SRTOifaw-rflfiqg'iK 
^'^ w: 3 an d regarding the verse : 
et ^- C'l 18 7), he says: ^twi $htm 

^rf^nft^r: HdiHi per- sN ***: ^ 
Twilfowwntif j Again on comment¬ 
ing on the words : ‘^rm ^r mi i (RK. 

10, 32'4), Sayana observes that ‘sapta-dhatu 
means ‘seven tones’ as procured from the 
hundred strings of the sana {veend) . Katyayana 
has used this word vdna, with a hundred 
strings: Wm ^in-rjni', though in his time, the 
Dana was known as the modified katyayana- 
seend (with hurndred strings), and an instru¬ 
ment is also prevalent even in these days 
in Kashmerc in the name of *santur\ with 
hundred helping or side strings, Katyayana 
sajs that the strings of the ( sdna-vtsjtd were 
made of the maiya-grass, twisted with care. 
Acarya Karka mentions about the vdna, when com¬ 
menting in the verse : (13‘32) : 

JT^t qm, ^ ?r^T totwt Mw- 

*W«|' t 
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Now, from alt these references, we can 
conclude that vana was the most ancient 
type of stringed instrument, and that different 
kinds of stringed instruments were designed 
after it, in later days. Again from the study 
of the oldest literature of the world, the Vedas, 
Brakmanas, and Suiras, we may conclude like 
Mr. J. F. Rowbotham that in most ancient 
times, music passed mainly through three stages 
of development, each characterized by a 
separate class of instrument. The instruments of 
percussion or drum like dundubhi, bhumi-dtitidubhi, 
panam, etc. supposed to be the oldest, while the 
instruments of wind or flute [penu or vamsa) come 
next in order of time and civilization, and string¬ 
ed instruments like vdna, ityona, etc. (of the 
veetia or lyre or harp class) are the latest 
invention of every separate race. 

The word 'p«n a seems to have been 
derived from its Forerunner, najia t which means 
‘to sound [‘t mb ’—to sound or to move 4-gAajj). 
Max MUller translates vana as the ‘human 
voice'. The term ‘vana' ( ttTor: ) has been derived 
from the root ‘ran ( Uw ) t which means ‘sound’ 
( 51*3- ) or ‘speed’ ( *Tfk: ), Panini says: 

( *t: w. ), or m 3T: it: ) +stst ( ), That 

is, ?rvi‘. snpr sifFi srif 

spt ( urfhrf^ ). The term ‘vetna ( ) has 

been derived as ^3TK?tniT* i.e “uft 

MruiRs^'— rrerawr ( t . % i \\) 

h-srthj \ *u’ enft V+ sfr-an^i 
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That is, 'van { ) 'mg; (of vana) conveys the 

idea of both ‘sound’ () and musical tone 
and at same time ‘speed 1 ( ), and 

vyeti ( ) of veena conveys the idea of ‘sound' 

(), and from these derivations we 
get the term ‘sound* ( ) common to 

both, vana and veena. Again ‘sound’ or ‘tone’ 
( ) involves in it the ‘speed’ or motion 

( uP,: ), as the particles of sound and those of 
speed or motion have their origin in the vibrations 
of atoms and electrons. The Taittirtya-samkita 
(6.1.4.1) has stated: 

and the Aiiareya-nranyaka .mentions regarding 
veena : ‘^Wr 5I2T*rr ?Tpfe?Tl uplift 

| Thus we find that both the words vana 
and veena express the idea or‘sound’ that pervades 
fie, exerts influence upon the minds of men, 
and it is most probable that the term 'veena has 
been derived from 'vana'. 

In Sumer, we come across a word 'pan* or 
bant which stood for “bow 1 instrument, and 
later perhaps for ‘harp’ also. Dr. Farmer says 
that we do not know its later name, by which 
it was know in Mesopotamia, although its last 
descendants were Pahlavi von, and the Arabic 
taartn. At Gizeh we espy the identical bow- 
harp predicated in Mesopotamia as the ban or 
pan, but in a form much nearer its day of 
puberty. At this early date, when it was known 
in Egypt as the ben, bent, or bin, bint (cf. Coptic 
boini, oyoint), it had a narrow and prcfectly 
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cylindrical crescent-shaped body with six 
strings* 

The veena with straight form, and having 
a single bamboo or wooden body, evolved later 
on, and this type required ability and intellect 
in playing. It is a natural law that the crude 
and simple type is always replaced by the 
developed one. In the Satiglta-samayasara, Parsa- 
deva (7th-11th century A,D.) says : ‘bhajate sarva - 
veenanam ekaianirl-pradkamtah ', i.c. though there are 
various types of veena, yet the veena with a single 
string (ekatantri) is the prime one. It is reasonable 
to think that the veena with a single string 
(ekatantn) is very ancient. And it has been 
mentioned before that this type of veena required, 
more developed mental preparation and skill 
for freting and adjusting the sound-board. 
So we may say that the bow-shaped veena, 
with one string {ekatantri~veena ), gives rise to all 
sorts of veena. 

In the prehistoric Indus Valley civilization, 
we find the remains of veena, along with different 
drums, crude type of pipes, and a bronze dancing 
girl, which go back to 3500-3000 B.C. or 4000- 
3500 B.C. It *s well known that the prehistoric 
Indus Valley people developed a unique culture 
and ascended the height of civilization, as 
was possible in that shadowy past, but veena 
originated Jong before the prehistoric civilization 
and culture. Prof. Panum, on the evidence of 
Egyptian mural paintings, says that the date of 
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the bow-shaped harp goes back to 4000-3000 
B.C, But evidences available in India go to prove 
that veenh antedated the instrument, depicted 
in the painting* Prof, Panum further mentions 
that in the 4th century B.C., Aristotle described 
a type of lyre, in which strings were fastened 
to the top and the bottom. This type reminds 
us of the Indian type of single stringed ekatantrU 
veena, which evolved after the primitive form 
of the bow-shaped lute. 

Marguerite Mil ward says in her Artists in 
Unknown India (1948) that she found among the 
primitive Chenchu people in the Hy drab ad 
State musical instrument called Kinera, ‘with 
three gourds as sounding boards and two strings ; 
peacock feathers stuck to the open bamboo ends’. 
It is a kind of veend with two strings, which is 
called the dmtantn. She says that the Chenchus 
always carry a bow and arrow in self-defence, 
and to shoot small birds and game for food’. 
It may be taken for granted that though their 
kinera was a more developed kind of veena than 
the bow type one, being possessed of ten frets 
and three gourds, it was all the same evolved 
from the Bow. Miss Milward gives some illustra¬ 
tions of Saora Guitar {Kalla ten Raj an ), with 
a gourd and a wooden handle. It contains two 
keys and five frets, and two gut strings are 
attached to the keys. Again it may be of 
interest to note that another musical instrument 
[Gagged Rajan ) exactly resembles our ekatantrl- 
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veetta, but it contains two strings with two nuts, 
a sound-board, covered with skin, and a wooden 
bridge on the middle of the sound board. This 
veena is played with a bow, and we may safely 
conclude that the Bow is the forerunner of the 
mna* and all kinds of stringed instruments. 

Henry Balfour mentions in The Natural 
History of the Musical Bow (1899) that the 
hunter’s bow is the source or forerunner of all 
stringed instruments. W. D. Hambly says in his 
Tribal Dancing (1926) that Mr. Henry Balfour 
has clearly demonstrated the evolution of the 
musical bow from the occasional adaptation of 
the hunter’s bow, and has collected a scries of 
illustrations, explaining stages of development. 
He shows the transition to stage where the bow 
is only a musical instrument, and he maps out 
its distribution in Africa, North India, Cambodia, 
Borneo, Timor, New Guinea, the Solomons, the 
New Hebrides, Hawaii, the Marquesas, Mexico, 
Brazil, and Patagonia. Mr. Hambly is of opinion 
that a most ingenious stringed instrument is 
found among the Ba Thonga, ‘who attach a 
calabash or sound-box to the lower extremity 
of a bow. The performer holds the bow at the 
lower third of a string with a little stick, and 
here it may be noted that the usual method 
is to tap, and not stroke, the strings of the 
primitive musical instrument'. ‘The Bongo 
of East Africa make such a bow of string 
tightly stretched and struck by a slender strip 
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oi split bamboo. The sounding-board is not 
made of a calabash, but resonance Is given by 
placing one end of the bow to the open mouth 
of the performer, while one hand is left free 
to tap the string*. Henry Balfour gives many 
examples of the bow instruments of Southern 
and Central America, Central India, and 
Indonesia. The bow instruments were also useu 
by the peoples of ancient Rome and Greece. 
There are some evidences of the bow, among 
the aboriginal Bhuiyars, in the Mirzapur hills 
and it is known as the darkkun , which is exten¬ 
sively used in ceremonial functions of the 
Bhuiyars. This type of the bow instrument, 
may be compared with the kokurai,. found in 
South India. A kind of bow instrument, with 
a split bamboo comb, is used in the kwma dances 
of the Dravidians. In the Travancore state, 
the native Shanars also use a kind of bow instru¬ 
ment that resembles the eakatantri-vetna, used in 
India in folk songs. Henry Balfour is of 
opinion that the musical instrument with mono¬ 
chord is a descendant of the archer’s weapon. 
In Orissa and Chotanagpur, we find a bow 
instrument with monochord, which is known 
as the tuila t used by the Ho-Koles, resem¬ 
bling the gubo, of the native people of South 
Africa. The similar kind of bow instrument, 
bajah is used by the natives of Orissa, and 
it is fitted with a string or gut or metal wire. 
Prof. Balfour says that ‘these instruments, tuiia 
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and bajah form an important intermediate Jink 
in the developmental chain of the such highly 
specialized instruments as the vtena of Indian 
The se-san-laos of Siam, the piah of Laos, and 
the busoi of Borneo, are also the bow instruments. 

Prof. Hortensc Panum is of opinion that 
the finger-board instruments were widely used 
by the civilized peoples of Western Asia : the 
Sumerians, Hittites, Elamites, Assyrians and 
Persians, and (from the time of the New 
Empire) also in Egypt. A. H. La yard says 
in his Nineveh and Remains ( 1850) that ‘the 
Assyrians, like Egyptians, probably had various 
musical instruments ; only two kinds are repre¬ 
sented in sculptures—a drum and a sort of 
triangular harp or lyre, which is held between 
the left arm and the side, and apparently 
suspended from the neck.* * The instrument 
was struck with a plecktrum, held in the right 
hand ; the left appears to have been used either 
to pull the strings, or to produce notes by 
pressure. Like the Egyptian harp, it had no 
cross piece between the upright bar and the flat 
board or base'. Such is also the contention 
of Bonomi. He says in his Nineveh and Palaces 
that the royal minstrels played instruments 
with nine strings, which can be compared to 
the Nubian harp. But the mural painting 
actually represents the instrument, having only 
two strings. It was played with a plectrum or 
stick by the right hand. Some stringed instru- 
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ments have been excavated from the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, that were hurried 
in 68 A.D. by volcanic eruptions of Visuvius. 
Most of these instruments were of the lyre and 
lute types. 

From Egypt the slender form of the finger¬ 
board instrument may be traced to Greece, 
and there it was known as the pandoura. 
But by ‘calling comparative science* to his 
aid and consulting ethnology, the German 
musical historian, Curt Sachs ('Die Sheichbogenfrage ; 
Arch . j\ Musikwissenschaft', 1918, I) finally came 
to the conclusion that ‘bowing did not, as was 
hitherto supposed, indicate a later stage than 
the plucking method. Even if the monuments 
did not show any instance of the use of a bow 
in antiquity, he found in the fact that the most 
primitive stringed instruments in the world, used 
by the most primitive peoples of the present 
day, are consistently played by bowing, where¬ 
as the later types are always manipulated by 
plucking the strings; a proof that the question 
of plucking or bowing cannot be answered by 
chronological or technical evidence, but is a 
popular psychological problem.* * Among the 
primitive Asiatic peoples, such as the mountain 
and island dwellers of India, who retained 
their customs, it was, and is still, the bowing 
method that took the lead. Not until the 
Persians eventually came in contact with other 
nations that were culturally their inferiors, did 
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they become acquainted with the bow* In the 
same manner, the classical peoples of the 
Mediterranean appeared in history plucking the 
strings of their instruments, while the primitive 
Gothic peoples—and chief among them the 
Germans—introduced themselves as users of the 
bow.* * During the interchange of cultural ideas 
between the nations, which took place in the 
Middle Ages, the national peculiarities of the 
instruments were gradually levelled, so that the 
bowed and plucked types, in many cases, 
changed their mode of playing and, with the 
co-operation of the luthiers, their nature also. 
OF the later mediaeval plucked instruments, 
therefore, some appear clearly as descendants 
of bowed instruments (e.g., the Spanish 
Vjhuela, Chitarra Battentc and Guitar), just as 
some of the instruments that by their nature 
were destined to be plucked, (I) the mediaeval 
rebec developed from the originally plucked 
Moorish rebab, and the oldest types of fiddle ; 
and (2) The German Grossgeigc, still traceable 
in the works of Virdung and Agricola’. 1 

But in the Vedic period, we find highly deve¬ 
loped mechanical skill in the construction of the 
veena in India* As has already been said that in 
Rk-veda, we come across with the word 'vana, which 
represents the veena with hundred strings : t nano 


1. Cf. Pamun : Stringed InstrumtnU 0 / the Midi It Agci 
(London), pp. 219-220. 

24 
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mahati mend, fatam tantavo yasydsau katalantuk, tena- 
pdkaranam. Asmin vane mawijastantavo setasa vr&sa- 
sambandi vddanamityarthah'. In the Pdncavimsa- 
brdhmana, it is known as the iatatantrUveena, made 
up of wood with a gourde covered by the skin of a 
red ox* Behind its neck were ten holes, in which 
ten strings of munja or dumb glass were fastened. 
It was played with the help of a bamboo 
plectrum [kona). The commentator Sayana has 
mentioned the ksovni-vetnd, in connection with the 
p&Tia t We also find the mention of the kanda-veena, 
which was no other than the bamboo flute* 
Besides these, we find references of the picekora or 
picchold and the auduftivari, made up of udutnvara 
wood. When the Samaga Brahmins and Yaja- 
manas used to sing the samagana before the 
sacrificial alters, their devoted wives played the 
godka and picchord veends, along with ikdnda-veenh, 
the bamboo flute. The mouth of the gourd of 
the godha-veenh was covered with the skin of the 
godha. In connection with the Pancammsa- 
brbhmana, Dr, Caland says: ‘Behind the 
Choristers* * the wives of the Yajamanas take 
their seat ; each of them has two instruments, 
a kanda-veena and a pieekora ; on these they 
play alltogether alternately, first on the hands- 
veena) then on the picchord, The kanda-veetid is 
a flute of bamboo, the pitehora, a guitar, which 
is beaten by means of a plectrum, Laty, 
IV. 2.5-7, Drahy, XI. 2.6-8. The Jaim br. 
(cp. 'Das Jaiminiyabrahmana in Auswahl' No. 165) 
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enumerates the following instruments : karkari 2 , 
alabu , vakra, kapffirmt, ais'xki , apaghdtalikit (cp. 
Ap., below), vttna kaiyapi (cp, Ath, S. IV. 37,4 : 
agh&lah karkaryak — ‘cymbals and lutes', Whiteny). 
Ap. XXI. 17. 6, 19 names three instruments : 
apaghdtalika, tambalavtend, and pier kola : the second 
is, according to R, Garbe (sec his Introduction 
to Ap. Vol. III, page VIII) a tamil guitar. 
Baudh. XVI. 20: 266. 9-10; 267. 9-10 names 
also three instruments ; dghdti, pieehola and 
karkarikd, on which cp. the kartndntasutta (Baudh. 
XXVI, 17 s.F.) : Sahkh. XVII. 8. 12 has : 

t gkdla-karkarir~avaghatalikah kdndaeeenah pice Hot a 
iti\ read perhaps t aghdtar\r-avaghala', etc ; but 
the following passage (sutra 15-17) is rather 
uncertain'. Again he mentions it in the Panca- 
vithid~brdhmaria (Cp. Jaim, br. II, 45, 418, Rath, 
XXXIV. 5’: 39, 10; TS. VII. 5. 9. 2).—The 
vana is an instrument of wood, according to 
Sahkh. consisting of a kind of crate and handle 
(cross-bar ? ) ; it is covered with the skin of a 
red ox, hairs on the outside, it has ten holes 
at its back side, over each of which ten strings 
are fastened ; these strings are manufactured of 
munja or durbd grass. The strings are touched 
by the Udgatr, by means of a reed of a piece 
of bamboo (with its leaves), that is bent of 
itself (not by the hand of man) ; indrenatayd 


2. Regarding karkari Say ana says : ‘wwfWran 
xfcrftiro: wKtntwrwf 1 
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var-iWrairs)-fjtt5ya, Jaim. br., and from this text 
the word is taken over by Laty. Drahy.* * 
Udgatr does not properly play on this instru¬ 
ment having touched the strings * * with the 
plectrum, he orders a Brahmin to play on it ; 
Drahy, XI. 1. 1-16 ; cp. Ap, XXI. 18.9 ; Sahkh 
XVII. 3. 1-11*. Dr. A, B. Keith says in his 
i Sanskrit Drama i * Thus at the Mahavrata, 
maidens dance round the fire as a spell to 
bring down rain for the crops, and to secure 
the prosperity of the herds. Before the marriage 
ceremony is completed {Sahkkyana~grkyasutra t I, 
11.5) there is dance of matrons whose husbands 
are still alive,# * and dancers are present who 
dance to the sound of lute and the flute, dance, 
music, and song fill the whole day of moving'. 
MM. Ramakrsna-kavi has also mentioned, in con¬ 
nection with the musical instruments, including 
veenii, in the Vcdic songs, samagana ; ‘# * a careful 
examination of the Vedic rites and jtfaaj there¬ 
upon drives one to the irrcsistabie conclusion 
that the origin of Indian music lay in certain 
rites where the priest and the performer chant 
some gat fids alternately, while the wife ( Yajamant) 
plays on vttna, and the dosing of the sacrifice 
was enjoined with the conduct of a peculiar 
dance. The kind ol vttna, mentioned for the 
above purpose, is called picckda, and in another 
place it is called audumvan (), that is 
made of udumvara wood’. 

In the Aitanja-brahmana <3.2.5) vttna lias 
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been described in detail. It mentions two kinds 
of vtena : Haiti and manusi. It was believed 
that the dam-veena was practised by the devas 
or bright spirits, and the manusl, by the mortal 
men. The Brakmana describes: t atka kkahijam 
daivUvecna bhavaii, tadanukrtirasau manusi veend 
bhavati,* * lomaiena ha stria vai carmana para ceend 
api-dadhalt, etc. 3 From this we learn that both 
the v tends were played with the Help of the 
fingers. The gourd was covered with skin with 
hair {‘tomasena carmana apihita').* 

In the Rdmapana (400 B. C.)» Valmiki has 
described the veena, vipanel, with nine strings, the 
the detailed description of which is found in 
Bharata’s JvatyaSastra (2nd century A. DO* Dr. 
Panum has mentioned Plutarch's remarks that 
when Phrynis showed the nine stringed kitdrd in 
Sparta for the first time, the Ephor Ekpres cut 


3, ** Htfit, irc^pffffr^l wVn t gurni; fw: t tm~ 

hjjut: fm:, spsren i nmw ftrii 31 ^^. 

*rai wnrai wupg*i i s*rren: wi; t 

fli'ri:, w ti%<j n?«it nsr'v^ 

BUI fit? 4MR* Haftl triflfll «Tw&*l | 

fST«t»r ? * 5 3^1 l a Bt ?Rt ifl Itor 

trufa, tgftpns* rftfBHitH 33 iiti trope Ha i 

—toStPTOWi 31 ui 

4. Besides, we find the mention of 

lm) inumt^rcr irnJt ( cut- > 

(ia) Acarya Karaka says : 

w IWt AutIW™t;i iw: m iqmn, *?mft ^twr:. in 
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away two of the strings. From this it is evident 
that the Mentis, with seven and nine strings (ciira 
and vipanri )> travelled far to the Middle East, 
and even to the Western countries, during the 
time of Plutarch and Homer. Dr. Panum has 
also admitted it. He states ; ‘Homer says of a new 
type of lyre which came from Asia Minor to 
Greece, where the tortoise-lyre was kitara, while 
the national tortoise-lyre was given another title, 
the lyre’. 

Again in the Ramapana (400 B.C.), veena 
has been referred to as lapa and tantn. The 
veena played a prominent part in the music 
performances in Royal courts and private 
chambers. It is said that the wandering bards. 
Lava and Knla used the ekatantri-veena in the 
Ramhyatia-ghv.a. In the Mahabharata and the 
Harimmka, we find different types of veenas, 
used by the Kings, Brahmins, Yadavas, and 
Samagas- 

The Buddhist Jatakas have stated different 
methods of veena play. It is interesting to know 
that in the Jatakas we find references to the 
practice of the solo performances of veem, inde¬ 
pendent of vocal music. It was developed to 
a high degree. The description of the citra~ 
ueenct l with seven strings, is also found in the 
GuptUa-jataka, 

In the r \liradi-Hksa (first century A.D.), 
Narada has described two kinds of veena, dhram 
and gatra : 
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Daravi gatra-veena ca dve veene ganajatisu / 

Samiki gatra-veena tu tasyah irnuta laksanam // 
Gatra-veena tu sa prokta yasyam gyanti samagah / 

The gatra-veena used to be played in the sama- 
ojana, before the sacrificial alter, and the dhrav t, 
to the accompaniment of the jatiraga-ganas. The 
jatiragas have been explained by Bharata, in 
terms of jati, in his JfttyaSdstra. In the Ramqyana, 
the pure type of seven jatigonas arc also 
mentioned, and from this it is evident that the 
daravi type of vtena was prevalent in the pre- 
Christian era. Narada has explained the methods 
of construction and the process of playing of the 
veena in detail in his Sik$a. It is said that the 
gatra-veena had seven strings, like the citra type 
of veend. It was the practice to place the tana 
on the lap or thigh, held by one of the hands, 
and played with the top of the thumb, and 
the middle portion of the closed fingers of the 
other one. The strings were touched with the 
finger in such a way that the thumb used to 
remain free from the finger-bases. The Samagas 
used to play the gatra-veena with different 
notes, three registers, modes and tempo, according 
to their knowledge as well as to the directions 
of their experienced teachers. At the beginning 
of the playing of the veena, the players first 
Uttered the pranava, then the vyahrli and saoitri 
or the gayatri-mantramt and finally the vrlta. 
After this, the right hand, with fingers stretched, 
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was placed on the base of the strings. Then 
the strings were plucked by different parts of 
the fingers, top of the thumb, palm, thumb, 
attached to the first finger, and the fingers closed 
and touched with palm. * * * 6 These were the 
processes which were adopted in the production 
of short, medium or long length of vibrations. 
In the case of producing short sounds, the 
strings were touched softly with the topmost 
part {iita-pramana) of the thumb and half of 
the upper part of the middle finger, and so on. 
The body of the player was not allowed to be 
moved except the lower portion, and that too 
slightly. The construction and the method of 
playing the gatra-veena were somewhat similar to 
the harp and lyre of the Western countries. 

Bharata describes two kinds of rrfna in his 
Mtyaiasira, and they are citra and lipahch The 
citra type of vttjia had seven strings, whereas the 
uipanci, nine. The citra was played by the 
finger, and the vipdfkt, by the plectrum {kona). 
Bharata says, 

Sapta-tantrl bhaveccitra vipanel navatantrika/ 
Vipahci konavadya syat citra catigull-vadana//* 

5. ^ uwfl [ 

■Wrf Efra -\ 
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& Vide Natjesasira (kaai ed,}, 29 . II, 
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These two types of veena were used to be played 
as accompaniments to the gandharvi i or marga 
type of gitis* * Uharata has also mentioned the 
the names of oeenas like kaeckapi ( kajyapi ) gkosaka, 
etc., in connection with the topics of atodya like 
puskara, etc. 

Dr. M. Krsnamacariar says in his History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature that the Tamalatanira 
has also mentioned about the j leenas : 
Caturvidhanaip veenanam laksanarn tatri-laksriam/ 
Kinnara’Svara-yantradi-1 aksanam mela- 

laksanara 7 // 

The Tamalalantra has also given twelve kinds 
of laksmanas. Besides, the Uddisamaha-mantrodaya- 
tantra describes different kinds of veena, and they 
are: talanilaya, sal lari, pa tana, mandala, bhtri- 
vighna, himila , thuthuka , mithakktha, damans, murava, 
ahgtilisphota, veena, atamani, ravanahasta, udyanta, 
gkosaoati, brahmaka, etc. He says : t Uddi'samahd- 
mantrodaya appears to have been a work devoted 
to the rituals of worship of Siva, under the 
name of Uddi'sa. As usual with such works • *, 
dealing elaborately with musical instruments, 
16 in number in 16 separate chapters’, 

7. (a) Vide jY atya&slra (kasl eel.) 33, 15, 

(b) 6arangadeva mentions in the Sahglta-RatnSkara about 
eleven kinds of Veena, and they are i 

*Tf fnjW UwrPiTfcl 1 
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The Vematantra has described : 

Etanovimsanri veenakhya-tantram laksa- 

pramanakam / 

N a da-br ah tnana n d a -sid dhir-yeii a siddhyatl 

vai nrpam //* 

MM. Rimakrsna-kavi says that the names of the 
uienas have been mentioned in different Purarms, 
AgamaSi and Tantras* Acarya Abhinavagupta 
has also discussed about vcma in the Sri-samhita* 
In some of the TamalatantrQS, PdnrdTaim and 

/ j 

Sakti and Saiva Tankas, we find descriptions 
of the veena. MM. Kavi says : ‘Various Puranas, 
Agamas and T&ntras are devoted for Gandkarva . * * 
Sri-sam/rita is referred to by Abhinavagupta to 
treat Gandkarva at length. Regarding Tankas 
of Saioa, Pancaratra, Sakteya and Yamala, only 
a portion of Uddisaiantra is available! which 
has 18 chapters on 18 kinds of musical instruments 
and it perhaps dealt with the whole science. 
Yamalatantras are 32 in number and several of 
them of unsual size are devoted to Gdndharoa. 
These works were once available in Banaras 
in the library of Kavlndracarya Sarasvati and 
the 32nd Tantra is now extant which gives in 
8000 verses, contents of all the then known works 
in Sanskrit'.'' 


8, n Idrer-aw i 

9. Vide The Quarterly Journal of tfit Andhra fftitorical Rtseareh 
Sotitiy, Vgl. Ill, July, 1928, pp, 28-27. 
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Now, the four methods of playing the 
musical instruments and specially the ntend were 
developed from the dhdtus like samghala, sammy ay a, 
vistara and anuvandka. Besides these, there were 
four other dkdlus like vistara, karana, dviddha, and 
vydhjatia (vide J NS. 29. fll-115). The two kinds 
of methods of playing the veend were of heavy 
or higher {guru) and light or low {laghti) 
standards. The vipanri-veend was extensively used 
in the gddhraua type of dramatic music of the 
early Christian era. The term *dkruva might 
have been used to denote the rythmical music 
or the music with tempo or laya or tala. 
Sarahgadeva (early thirteenth century A.D.) calls 
it the sakala-vddya, which is different from the 
niskala-v&dya. The term 'fold* denotes metre, 
natra or time-measure. The sakala-sadya or 
playing of the mend with time divisions was 
considered as important in dance and drama. 
Bharata lays stress on the vipanci-veend, as it 
was the best medium of keeping the tempo in 
music. 

As regards the methods of playing on the 
mend, Bharata says that both the thumbs 
should touch the strings ; the left thumb should 
rub [pidana], and the right one should be placed 
on the palm, faced downwards. The process, 
by which the string was plucked by the left 
thumb, was called that, by which it 

was touched by the right palm, was known as 
unmistam, and when struck by all the fingers. 
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the process went by the name of repha, The 
thumb and the little finger of the right hand, 
faced downward, were to touch the lower strings. 
The method of touching thumb, together with 
the little finger, was known as puspam. Ten 
kinds of methods of playing were prevalent 
in Bharatas time (second century A.D.). The 
processes of karana were of five kinds. Bharat a 
says l ili dasavidkah prajojya vtenhyam nydhjano 
dhatuh (29-95), and *pancavidko vijneye neenti- 
vMyt karana-dhatuk'. (29-96). Sarangadeva admits 
of a new dhatu of the seena, which was known 
as nada> It was produced by plucking or striking 
the strings of the vet nd. Perfection in the art 
of playing the veena has been indicated by 
Bharata’s division of the microtones or sruiis, 
through the medium of two neenas of the same 
size, cola and avals. Perhaps it was he, who 
for the first time measured the length of the 
strings of the veena t for determining the micro¬ 
tones, and thus made the position of the veena 
unique in the domain of Indian music. 

Different types of veena of different sizes d? 
are found in the muraj paintings and sculptures 
existing in various old cave temples and ancient 
Buddhist topes and stupas in different parts of 
India, la Ajanta, Bharhut* Safi chi, Amaravati, 
Bbuvanesvara, Nagarjunakunc^ij Mahavallipuraiu, 
Cidimvaram, and in different parts of Bengal, we 
find paintings and bas-reliefs of the veenas in stones 
and terracottas, most of which are of the harp- 
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type- The veetids, represented on the railings of the 
Bharhm stupa, were chiselled during the second 
century A.D., and that appearing in the Ajanta 
frescoes were painted between the second to 
seventh century A.D. The bow-type veena, which 
is found impressed on a type of coins of the 
Emperor Samudragupta, is a representation of the 
instrument of the fourth century A.D. The 
veena, excavated from the mounds of Rupar, is 
possessed of four strings. It has been stated by 
Y.D. Sharma in his accounts of Exploration of 
Historical Sites (vide Ancient India, No. 9, 1955, 
p. 126) : ‘There are terracotta figurines in Snnga 
and Kushana styles * * and include a seated 
figure of a lady playing on lyre reminiscent of 
Samudrgupta’s figure in likewise position on his 
coins'. The sequence of cultural periods at Rupar 
has been divided into six, extending, from circa 
2000-1400 B.G. to 1300-1700 A.D. The ceena, 
found in Rupar, dated from circa 200 B.C. to 
A.D. 600. The sculptural representations of the 
Gandhara and some of the A mar a van types of 
oeenas (first-second century A.D.) look somewhat 
different from their counterparts of Ajanta and 
Bharhut. They resemble the modern saroda, with 
three or four strings. The use of this saroda type 
of ancient veenas {svara-veenas) were also prevalent 
in Nagarjunakunda in India, Tunhang in China, 
Bazakilk, Quizil, Turfan, Yotkan in Khotan, 
Russ a, Barabodur, Champa, and other places 
of the Central, Middle, and East Asian countries. 
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But in Mahavallipuraip (seventh century A.D.) 
and in different parts of Bengal (ninth-fourteendi 
century A,D.)> we find designs of different wtnas, 
having two gourds,—one at each end of the dmda* 
and they were known as the sarasvati-t'ema. This 
type of neena is also found in the sculptures of 
the Cidamvaram temple. So it is found that the 
construction of the veena underwent various 
modifications, to suit the taste and temperament 
of the peoples of different ages. 

The Sanskrit treatises like Sahgita-samyasaTa 
(ninth-eleventh century), Sahgita-makaranda four¬ 
teenth-sixteenth century), Sahgila-Ratnakara (thir¬ 
teenth century) etc,, have mentioned and described 
various types of veend. Parsadeva mentions ueends 
like ra/a, kinnari, lagkupurvikd, vrhat-kinnarika , etc. 
He has described ten methods of playing like 
rkanda, kamakala, Vasupurvaka t gajalUa, parivadanam* 
etc. He also deals with the methods of construc¬ 
tion of different kinds of veena, along with the 
ekatantri-veena, which is considered a favourite of 

i 1 j 

Sankara or Siva. He further observes that the 
ekatanlrt-veena or lyre with single string is an im¬ 
portant and ancient instrument. 

Narada of Makaranda mentions the i^naj 
like kacchapi, kubjika, citra , parivadini, jayd t ghosavati, 
jyesiha , nakuli, mafiati, vaisnatn, brahmt t Taudri, 
ravani, saramiR, kinnari, saurandri, gfrnaka, etc, 

Sararigadeva describes two main types of 
neena, jrafi and rears. By iruti-veena, he means 
the cans# by which twenty-two microtones of 
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the two ancient scales or gramas, sad}a and 
znadhyama, were determined. He says : 

Tatra Sri Sarangadevena sruti-veenodita pura / 

Vaksyate svara-veenatra ♦ * * •//** 

He describes the vetnds like ekatartri, 
nakula-tritantrika, citrd, ttpdnri, maftokokita, a!apart, 
kinnan, pitidkl, etc. He himself devised a new 
type of vtetia, named after him, which is known 
as MSahka~veend. He describes elaborately about 
the methods of construction and playing of 
different kinds of vten&s (vide the Hofuts 104 to 
340). Pandit Ramamatya (1550 A.D.) fully 

describes the zettias, in the third chapter, veend- 
pzakaranam (Slakas 1-78), of his Saramdakatanidhi. 
He says that there should be a cross-bar or 
danda, with a gourd or tumba on the left-hand 
side, attached with a round piece of metal, 
called nabhi, and so on. He divides the teetias 
into three main heads and they are hiddha-mela- 
vetnd, madhya-mela-vecna and azyuta-rajendra-mela- 
i ftend. These three types of vtma differ only 

in their arrangements and names of the notes, 
according to their respective microtoncs. 
Ramamatya determines all the placed (iuddha) 
and displaced [vikrta) notes, by means of four 
strings of a vetnd, instead of twenty-two, adopted 
by Bharata. After Ramamatya, almost all the 
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musicologists of India dealt with the problem 
of vetvd t as it formed the basic medium for 
the determination of the tones and microtoncs 
of the ragas of Indian music. So, it can be 
said that all the stringed instruments (tata- 
yantra) of India have their origin in the vtena. 
The ancient kartkapl or kUyapl is known in the 
modern times as the kaevb-sitar. Kacthapi is 
sometimes termed as the teend of the goddess 
Sarasvati. The tntantrl-veena is somewhat similar 
to the kacthapl-vtena, The difference between 
the kaeckapi and the Ainnaj'? lies in the number 
of their strings and structures. The former 
contains five to seven strings, whereas (he 
latter only five. The kinnan was known as 
the kinnara, in the land of the Jews. The rabdb 
is also a kind of veena, known as rudra-veend. 
In Afghanistan and Persia, the rudra-vetna is 
called the *rabab\ and in Arabia, it is known as 
( rubab\ The Sanskrit name of the saroda is 
Saradiyd-veenb, and it is played by the plectrum 
[kona)) instead of finger (ahguli). The sura* 
srngara is also a kind of veend, and it is said 
that teenkdra Peeyar Khan constructed this instru¬ 
ment, out of the ve mar, nuthatt, kacthapi, and rudta. 
The suTQ-bahara is also a changed form of the 
katchapi, Tumburu , tamburd or lanapura is known 
as the tumburu-ueend , The nadehvara-vtena looks 
like the violin, but its arrangements of the strings 
and frets are like those of the katchapi. We 
get also the names of the vetnds, bharata and 
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pTasdTdni, It is said that the bhmata-veena was 
fashioned out of the veena, rudra and kacckapi. 

Different postures are adopted for playing 
different kinds of veena, but generally two 
of them are common, and they are vertical 
(urdhava) and horizontal [iajdna). In ancient 
paintings and sculptures, oblique postures of 
the veenas are sometimes Found and they 
have also been mentioned in the Sanskrit 
treatises. In South India, sacred traditions arc 
observed in the method of playing the ascending 
and descending notes first, then the swravafi, 
gee tarn, sarnam and kirtanam are consecutively 
practised or played. The rhythm and tempo of 
the veena are kept by pakhvwaj or mrdangam. 
The body of the veena is generally made of 
jack wood, rosewood or sandelwood nowadays. 
The frets are made of steel or bronze. A wood or 
ivory bridge is also attached to the sound board. 
Accoustical uniformity and balance are strictly" 
observed, along with the geometrical accuracy, in 
the case of freting and measuring the length 
of the brass or silver and steel wires, so as to 
produce distinct, sweet and pleasing sounds. 
Seven strings are common, but more than seven 
arc also found in the modern veena. On the 
the basic principles of harmony, the fundamental 
frequency of the sounds is always observed in 
the method of playing, to produce accurate 
vibrations of the tones. The tonal values of 
the basic strings arc multiplied and enriched by 
$5 
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harmonics of upper partials. The main intervals 
of just intonation in the s aptakas are observed to 
realize the exact Frequency ratios from the funda¬ 
mental, and upon it depends the real temperament 
and spirit of the tones and tunes of the vttnas. 

The musicologists (jartrafotrffj) divide vetnd into 
two main classes, suddha-mela and madhya-jnela. They 
have again classified them into two, akhila-rdgamela 
and tka-ragamela. The akhila-tagamela means the 
veeita with vajra or acala (unshifted) thdta , and 
all the rdgas are produced in this thata * But in 
the eka^ragameta, different rdgas are produced, and 
the frets are shiftable in it. In the ueena, one 
more sap taka (Western ‘octave’) is used under 
the mandra-saptaka ( uddrd ), and it is known as f anu- 
mandra’Stkdna*. Now, if we illustrate the different 
sthdnas (frets and wires) in the seena t we find the 
bases of the notes in the frets as, 
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anu-mandra^pa 

atiu-miindra^^ 
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Mrdu-p* 

iuddba«ri 

illddba-dha 
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1 luddba-ri 

ajddha-pa 

luddht-gi 

iuddhi-ni 

2 iuddha-gt 
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Itit&km-ni 

3 uidbif ant- 

iuddha-dha 

rrirdu-tna 

mrdtm* 

4 Eurdu-ma 

juidha-ni 

saddba-raa 

iuddba-a* 

5 iuddha-mi 

kaiiikl-ni 

mfdu^ia 

mxJu-pa 

luddbB-ri 
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It should be remembered that this chart hai 
been prepared mostly according to the dictum 
of R&gtii'it'odh& of Pandit Somanath. (1609 A.D.), 
The notes are changeable in different veenas , 
according to the changes of their frets. 

South India has preserved, even to this date, 
the sacred traditions of setrta playing, whereas 
in the North it is somewhat neglected. The 
veena is an instrument very difficult to handle. 
Earnest, sincere and protracted practice like 
that of spiritual shdkana is necessary to attain 
proficiency in it. Sarahgadeva says in the Sah0ta- 
Ratnakara, 

Darsana-sparsane cisya bhoga-svargipavargade / 

P uni to vipra-hatvadi-patakai h patitam janam // 
Danda sambhu-ruma tantri kakubhah 

kamalapatih / 

Indra patrika brahma turn bam nabhih sarasvat I// 
Dorako vasukirjiva sudhamsuh-sarika rabib f 
Sarva-devamayi tasmad-vccneyam sarva- 

mahgala / / u 
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That is, by seeing and touching the veena^ one 
attains the sacred region and liberation. It 
purifies the sinner, who is even guilty of killing 
a Brahmin. The danda, made of wood or 
bamboo, is Siva, the siring is Devi Uma, the 
shoulder is Visnu, the bridge is Laksmi, the 
gourd is Brahma* the navel is Sarasvali, the 
connecting wires are Vasuki, the jiva is the 
moon, and the pegs are the sun. The ueena 
thus represents nearly all the gods and godesses, 
and is, therefore, capable of bestowing all kinds 
of divine blessings, benediction and auspicious¬ 
ness. By practising the sacred veend, one can 
harmonize both the mundane and supra-mundane 
lives, and make himself free from delusion and 
bondage of all sorts for ever and ever. The 
practice of veeaa should, therefore, be revived 
and raised to its pristine glory, and should be 
looked upon as means to an end. 


Chapter Eleven 

IDEAL OF INDIAN MUSIC 

Music is an art. It represents the divine 
beauty and grandeur of creation--the Art of 
God. The (Jpanisad says that God is the greatest 
Poet and Grdainer r *kamm puranam anusasitaram’, 
and this gigantic universe is a poetical piece, 
composed by Him, The intrinsic beauty and 
glory of this wonderful poetical piece is expressed 
by music, and so it is the greatest art. 

Music is a hind of balmy medicine that heals 
the aching hearts of men and animals, and 
removes the pangs of the suffering multitude. 
In the antique days, the primitive men and 
women used to sing and dance in the midst of 
their multifarious activities, and deep cares and 
anxieties. They sang and dance, because they 
found solace in their distress or disap ointment 
or tedium, in them. The peoples of Vedic and 
classical days acquired the habit of singing and 
dancing, to enliven their society and culture. 
The tradition of ancient music passed through 
different levels in the ancient and mediaeval 
times, and the same is maintained even to this 
day with new inhovations. The peoples still 
find happiness and peace in it in spite of the toils, 
turmoils and trials of their earthly lives. 

A great Western philosopher has said that 
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man is a storehouse of emotions or sensations, 
which build him, lead him, and inspire him 
throughout his life. A man works, being motivated 
by the inspiration of his will. He designs a plan 
of his work, before he does it outwardly. His 
will is the force-centre and prime-mover of 
anything he intends to do, nay, it is the designer 
of his life, personality, and character. The 
musicology tells us that will creates music, and 
music allures the mind of all living beings, 
and makes them divine in this earth. But 
there lies a difference between the will-to-work 
and wiH-to-music, as the former creates the 
nets of desires that hind men in the den of 
delusion, while the latter makes him free from 
the fetters of desires, which is no other than 
nescience. The musicology states that sound is 
like the physique with flesh and blood, whereas 
vital force or mukhya-prana is the psyche or soul 
of music. The sound represents two-fold aspects, 
causal and gross : the causa), being unmanifested, 
is impcrceptibe. and the gross is perceptible, 
and is known as * music'. The gross sound 
comes out through the vocal chord, and enriches 
itself with tones, microtones, modes, melodies, 
rhythm and tempo, and aesthetic sentiments. 
It is mainly known by its richest ingredient, 
melody or raga, that evolves from the combination 
and permutation of notes. In India, the tags 
reached climax. The intuitive artists saw in 
iheir ecstatic vision the living forms of the 
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ragas, and the poets composed their colourful 
contemplative dkyanas. Music in India is, 
therefore, recognised as spiritual food and divine 
blessing to men and women, and by its practice 
they attain immortality even while in their 
mortal Frames. The human soul finds in it the 
goal of its seemingly unending journey, and gets 
tranquility and everlasting bliss. 

Indian Music admits the theory of evolution, 
and though it underwent various changes in 
. different periods, yet it maintains an unifying 
principle and basic ideal of its own. It developes 
some new and novel manifestations, unifies them, 
and makes them fit for proper appreciation by 
the society. Its highest function is to create 
aesthetic beauty, and bring through it the real 
peace and enjoyment in the minds of those, 
who listen to, and appreciate it. As a painter 
draws at firsts a bare outline of a portrait, 
and then fills it up with colours, moods, 
and graces, so an artist of Indian music first 
designs a skeletal form of a melody or taga, 
by the arrangements of tones and tunes, and 
then enriches it with mdreehdna, alamkara, tarn, 
gamaka, meeds, etc. First there comes an outline 
of motif in the way of creation or manifestation 
of a T&ga, and then follows the process of 
ornamentation. But mere construction and 
ornamentation are not the entire thing for the 
representation of a melodic pattern or raga, it 
requires something more to infuse life in it, and 
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to energise it. Creation of a thing is meaning¬ 
less, without proper understanding and enjoy¬ 
ment of its beauty and grandeur. As God the 
Almighty creates the universe to enjoy His own 
greatness and beauty, so an artist of music creates 
music to appreciate and enjoy the inner signi¬ 
ficance of his own creation. 

Now, what do we mean by the word 
‘appreciation ? To appreciate a thing means 
to get into the very core of the thing, to 
commune with the thing, or to become one with 
the thing. As for example, when we appreciate 
a picture, we first get into the motif of the 
picture, and then into its intrinsic beauty and 
divine grace. So, when we appreciate music, 
which is the combination of words, tune, rhythm 
and tempo, grace and sentiment, we first hold 
on to the compact of music, and then get into 
it, loose our separate entity into it, and become 
one with it. And that is the meaning or 
significance of the appreciation of music. The 
process of appreciation does not know any 
diversion, or separation, or difference, but it 
creates a permanent inseparable bond that 
makes the singer and the listner an undivided 
one. The Indian Yoga psychology calls this 
process of appreciation, concentration and 
meditation. So, when we appreciate music, 
we first concentrate and meditate upon the 
compact of music, and then become one with 
it. So the nature of Indian music is intros- 
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pective. It moves gracefully upwards and 
downwards from a fixed point, and completes 
its circuit, keeping eyes to the sonant, which 
forms the life-force of the melodies and their 
manifestations. The accompanying musical 
instruments are tuned or tempered with the 
drone. It is a special feature of Indian music 
to make an amity with the concordant notes, 
and to avoid the discordant ones, using properly 
the sonant {amsa or iiadi) t the assonant {anuvadi), 
and the consonant (samvadt). The sonant is 
known as the king or ruler, the consonant, 
the minister and the dissonant, the enemy. 
Synthesis is its keynote, and it leads the intuitive 
artists and lovers of music towards ihe realisation 
of the transcendantal beauty. 

Indian music is mainly based upon melody 
or raga, 1 whereas the Western music is princi¬ 
pally founded on harmony. Melody means a 
succession of single sounds, the harmony is the 
simulteneous production of chords and different 
tones or sounds. T- P. Krsna Rio clarifies this 
difference in his book The Psychology of Music : 
‘It is the melody of Indian music alone that 

i. It should be noted that ‘melody 1 of the Western music is 
not the correct synonym of 'ragti of the Indian music, 
as Indian riga conveys more deep significance and 
meaning than what melody does. Indian melody is 
more than a means or a process, and it is an end in 
itself. 
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can express intern a i emotions faithfully, and it 
is harmony of the \V est that can express the 
external emotion. Melody primarily succeeds 
emotion, while harmony precedes it. Harmony 
lets emotion in, and melody lets it out. 
Melody unites or repels the hearts, while har¬ 
mony unites them with nature’. We thus find 
a fundamental difference between the two 
systems of music, Indian and Western, But 
Indian and Western systems of music appear 
different not only in respects of melody and 
harmony, but also in many other respects. 
Indian music weaves a fabric of systematic 
and scientific evolution of notes, seminotes, 
melody types or ragas, music-parts or dkalus, 
graces, and aesthetic emotions and moods. The 
nature of Indian music is to move round the 
drone, which is known as the primal and 
fundamental note. It is called foundational, 
because it helps to manifest and develop the 
notes other than it. It may be said to be a 
centre of unification, and all other notes are 
harmoniously bound up with and related to it. It 
is rather recognised as a synthetic force-centre 
that brings unity in diversity. 

A little insight will show that Indian music 
lends to the artists ample freedom and liberty, 
to evolve and create new and original techniques 
and forms of music. Though it is true that Indian 
music follows some prescribed rules and injunc¬ 
tions for making it manifest, yet there is immense 
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scope for new creation* Western music, in this 
respect, is rigid, to some extent. In the West, 
the artists have no free hand to create and produce 
music, as they are bound to reproduce the fixed 
notations, given by the composers. They cannot 
even extemporise, when giving a demonstration 
of composed music. But it must be admitted 
freely, however, that the orchestration of their 
music is as rich and unique as it is beautiful, 
and the harmony rendered in their music is 
wonderful. Indian music has, on the other 
hand, a very broad vision. It never ignores 
the independent status of the artist s creative 
genius, rather it is fully aware ol the fact that 
freedom is the inner essence of man, and he 
has every right of freedom in his choice ol 
beauty and colourful artistic creation. The new 
light of freedom and independence has dawned 
upon the horizon of India, In this age of 
renaissance, the old stereotyped things are being 
replaced by the new and nnvel ones, and new 
hope, spirit and aspiration are gathering upon 
the fading past. 

The music of India has reached its climax, 
after passing through many changes in various 
ages, and yet it requires additions and alter¬ 
ations, — a vision of reconstruction and synthetic 
creation. Indian music has not only been 
elevated by the contribution of the Persians 
and the Mughal Durbars, in the mediaeval 
period, but it has also been enriched and 
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reformed by the Aryans and non-Aryan* of 
India, from time immemorial. Fusion of culture 
mates the nerves of a nation strong and vigour- 
ous, and brings about novelty of thoughts and 
ideas in the society. Indian music is, in this 
respect, very liberal in its outlook, and broad 
in its vision, as it embraces all the dements, 
indigenous and foreign, to make its form and 
volume perfect and rich. 

This is an epoch of revival and recons¬ 
truction ; this is an age of science and reason. 
The Indian music should now march through 
a new course, and take a new drive, adapting 
itself to the taste and temperament of the 
present changing dynamic society. The prabmdka 
type of the dhruvapada glti h unique and 
divine, but its present monotonous demonstration 
hds made it unpleasant to the masses. The 
artists of the dkrupapada are sometimes found 
to take recourse to the mechanical feats of 
bare techniques like intricate batas, etc., to 
the detriment of its ideal, sweetness and 
aesthetic beauty, and as such it is fast becoming 
a dead art,—an art of the past, in the present 
musk society. It is deplorable as well as 
pathetic. 

The classical kheyal type of songs, which is 
apt to create an atmosphere of wonder and 
grace, with its artistic composition and intricate 
tanas, has also fallen from its high pedastal, has 
lost iu real spirit and creative impulse, along 
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with its prime aims and objects. Its demonstra¬ 
tion sometimes appear to be too heavy and 
mechanical, and the unbalanced limitless tanas 
and ghkarh destroy the basic structure of raga 
and its sense of proportion and intrinsic beauty. 
So, in presenting Indian music, earnest efforts 
should be made to keep its spirit and ideal 
before the eyes. Thumri> tappa, and other types 
of song have undoubtedly won the hearts or 
the music-lovers, but yet sometimes they are 
sung monotonously, devoid of real perspective 
and motive. The padavall-klrtana of Bengal, 
kuiana, paa’am, and other types of songs of 
South India, and hhajnna and other rcligio- 
devotional songs are appreciated by the 
people at large, but some of the artists arc 
devoid of the sense of creating a religious 
atmosphere in their songs. They mostly lack 
spiritual insight, and so their efforts result in 
failure. It is, however, not a destructive 
criticism of, or a challenge to the worshippers 
of fine arts, but is only a plea, for restoring or 
reviving the sublime ideal and true spirit of 
glorious Indian music. 

Everything happens in this world with a 
motive behind. There is no aimless marching, 
or an ascidental happening anywhere, in this 
vast universe. Culture of music, in the same 
way, has an object, which must be directed 
towards the good and welfare of the human 
society at large. Men of all ages and dimes 
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consider music as the greatest midium for artistic 
expression, which is not found, in the same 
way, in the domain of literature, sculpture, 
painting, and architecture. And, so, music has 
been called the ‘universal language’ that speaks 
not only to the ears of living beings, but also 
to their hearts, with an immediate emotional 
and spiritual appeal. 

Then the question necessarily arises wherein 
lies the greatness of the art of music. The answer 
is, not merely it lies in the fascinating combina¬ 
tion of words (sahitya) and tunes (sura) of 
music, but in the proper representation of its 
spirit that brings out its real significance and 
value. The greatness of music depends upon 
its efficient and artistic rendering and creation, 
and, consequently upon the selective faculty of 
the intuitive artists. So the artists should be 
fully aware as to how to create and represent 
the art of music, with their minds wide open 
to the sense of proportion, beauty and real 
value of music. They should first attain 
proficiency in history, science, theory, psychology, 
and aesthetic philosophy of music, and then 
realize the true significance of the art. Otherwise, 
it will be a meaningless and aimless reproduction 
of tones and tunes, resulting in a blind imitation, 
destitute of life and motive force. 

Musk of any kind, of any country, should 
not be burdened with mere mechanical techniques 
and textures, but it should be of deep significance, 
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The arlists of music should know that music 
is a common properly, and all have a claim 
and right to get a share iu it, to enjoy it, 
and to consider it as the means of solace and 
everlasting peace. It should be properly 
handled, and distributed with a keen sense of 
beauty, together with proportion and balance. 
The artists of music should again keep their 
minds open as to the receiving capacity and 
depth oT appreciative sense of the listeners. 
They should bear in mind that music should 
always be made sweet and suitable to the 
taste of both the special and general classes of 
Lis tern ers. Music, classical or folk urban or rural, 
must not be set apart for a selected community 
or chosen class of people, but its appeal 
should be made universal, bearing in the mind 
the beautiful motto that music is an universal 
language that speaks to all classes of listeners, 
irrespective of caste, creed, and denominations. 

Divine beauty and solemnity lie within 
the core of music itself, but as they naturally 
remain latent and immanifested, they shall be 
made potent and manifest, by efficient and 
intelligent handling. The vibrations of tones 
and tunes create impressions in men and 
animals, and colour the mind in the form 
of sensation and feeling. Artists should know 
how to vitalize the music and to apply it for 
the practical utility ot the human society at 
large. Music should, therefore, be looked upon 
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as an applied arl and science, and be cultured 
with the purpose of creating a novelty in 
presentation. It must not be bound up with a 
chain of rigid rules and restrictions, but should be 
made mobile, with scope Tor additions and altera¬ 
tions, when and where necessary. The taste and 
temperament of the modern society should not 
be ignored or overlooked. We should bear in 
mind that the reigns of Il-tut-mish, Ala-ud-din 
khalji, Sultan Husain Sharqi, Muhamme^ Shah, 
Akbar and others are long over. The English 
rule too has come to an end. Renaissance 
has downed over the horizon of independent 
India, and its light has brought new hope, and 
new' aspirations in the hearts of her people. Now 
the awakened soul of India should be invoked, to 
infuse new light and new spirit, in the body of 
the present system of Indian music. Barriers 
of narrowness of the age old petrified ideas 
and prejudices should be removed and rectified, 
and all the talents of India and abroad should 
put their heads together, with a sprit of amify 
and love, for a comparative study and proper 
development of music. 

India’s contribution to the domain of 
culture and civilisation is immense. Whether 
be it in literature, poetry, philosophy, religion, 
spirituality, and positive science, or in the field 
of sculpture, painting, and music. Though these 
arts differ 'rom one another, in their modes of 
expression and representation, yet their intrinsic 
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value, abiding essence, and basic principle are one 
and the same, and all of them draw inspiration 
and aesthetic impetus from one Fountain-head. 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda cherishes 
the same opinion when he says that we cannot 
appreciate the beauty or power of aesthetic 
rapture and emotion [rasa and bhaoa) in anything, 
until art is created. It is true that a medium 
is necessary to express the real value and 
beauty of the Fine Arts. Tones and tunes 
have been chosen as the medum in music, 
words in poetry, structures of buildings in 
architecture, chiselled images in sculpture, and 
colours, lines, and drawing in painting. Through 
all these media, beauty of Nature is apperceived 
and appreciated. The beauty of Nature is the 
basis of all expressions of art. Besides the 
medium, there is an ideal in Indian art. 
Because a medium or means expresses the gross 
material skeleton, flesh and blood of art, whereas, 
ideal reveals its life-force or spirit. 

The ideal of Indian art is to represent the 
idealistic and spiritualistic aspects of an object, 
and at the same time illumine its realistic 
phase. As for example, the Buddhist art of 
India designed the stone image of Lord Buddha 
in a posture of meditation, which apparently 
shows no great arlistic ability and brilliance 
in its owtward representation, but marvellously 
reveals the inward depth of spirituality, calmness, 
serenity, and repose, which the Greco-Roman 
26 
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art fails to exhibit. The French Indologist 
Growsset prefers to call this phase of Buddhist 
art as the Romano-Buddhist an of Gandhara, 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee draws a line of 
distinction between the arts, Greco-Roman 
and Romano-Buddhist. He says that the first 
is relatively static and insipid, and is marked 
by the emphasis on anthropomorphism and 
individualism, and the assimilation of symbols 
and motifs lrom the contemporary art of the 
Roman Orient, rather than by the Indian 
spirituality and idealism. Whereas the second 
one under the influence of Mahayana idealism 
breathes a purely Buddhist-Indian spirit although 
the technique is Hellenic. The Buddha and 
the Bodhisatlva master-pieces of the second 
school of Gandhara exhibit profound Indian 
piety that subdues Hellenism, ‘The art of 
Gandhara', cstimaties Dr. Mukherjee, ‘achieved 
its maturity by the end of the first century 
A,D, and continued to influence India through 
the schools of Mathura, Vidisa and Saranath 
up to the 5th century, * # The influence of 
the art school of North-West India and the 
Kabul valley, characterised by a fusion of 
Hellenism and Hinduism in the cosmopolitan 
Kushan world, penetrated to every nook and 
corner of India in the course of five centuries'. 
Such is also the case with Indian music, which 
is markedly distinguishable in its form, ideal 
and beauty, from the music of the other countries. 
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Though Indian music appears realistic in its 
presentation, yet it breathes spirituality. It brings 
Heaven down to the earth, and uplifts the mind 
of every earthly being. The history of Vedic 
India reminds us of the spiritual legacy of the 
sacred soman chants. The adept chanters of 
hoary antiquity used to sing the samarts, in 
praise of Agni, Varuna, Indra, Mitra, and 
other gods, and although they aimed at material 
prosperity on the surface, yet their main object 
was to attain spiritual illumination. Music of 
India has preserved that solemn tradition and 
ideal, all through the ages, and so the authors 
on music have laid the greatest emphasis upon 
its spiritual side. They say that practice of 
music is a sadhtina, which unfolds the grand 
mystery of human life. 

Music of India, whether Northern or 
Southern, is, th e r efore, a d i vine ar t, Itconstitutes 
the object of a psycho-material principle, and 
creates an objective beauty of the subjective 
divinity, that inspires the artists to attain a 
vision of the transcendental beauty. In fact, 
the art of music makes it possible tor its votaries 
to commune with Nature, and discloses the un¬ 
plumed deeps of its mystery. It animates human 
ideas, and brings perfect balance between inner 
tranquility and outward activity. The ideal 
of music is, therefore, to get the highest and 
yet the sweetest means to man's ultimate end. 
It promises to rescue the people at large, Irom 
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the dark den of delusion, and confers upon 
them the blessings of permanent peace and 
eternal happiness, even in this world of nescience. 

Indian music recognizes the methods of 
philosophical religious, and spiritual disciplines. 
It recognises both the Yoga system of Patahjaii 
and the mystic practices of the Tantra philosophy. 
It says that its culture and knowledge are not 
meant for fleeting material and intellectual 
pleasures, nor does it rest content merely with an 
intellectual construction and reproduction, as the 
Western music does in many cases. Its principal 
objective is to dissociate the mind from the 
worries and anxieties and sordid selfish interests 
of this transient world, and to help the artists 
and audiences to concentrate their minds and 
thereby attain spiritual conciousness. 

It is also to be remembered that India is 
the home of infinite tolerance and universal 
love. Inspitc of innumerable battles, that caused 
streams of blood to flow over her holy breast, 
and inspire of that gory stain, she has kept 
shedding, as she was wont to do in the glorious 
past upon friend and for alike, the light of 
culture, peace, harmony, justice and mercy, for 
which the whole world is now hankering. The 
Music of India should follow the same path 
now, and create an atmosphere of serenity, 
spirituality, inner vision and sublime peace, 
India is not a land of mere dream, or imagination, 
or imitation, but she bears within her breast the 
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living Inspiration for new creation. Indian music 
shall, therefore, march onward, singing the song of 
newness and novelty. It should not he looked 
upon as a mere exhibition of sounds and rhythms* 
but it should be considered as a means to an 
end, and be raised to the high level of ‘Education 
which alone can help to build the character 
and moral power of a nation. Then and 
then only the greatness and real significance 
of Indian music will be realised, and then and 
then only human society will be lifted to the 
Hamalayan height, undreamt of even in her 
glorious past. 


APPENDIX 


DEVELOPMENT OF NOTES AND SCALES OF 
VEDIC MUSIC 


By *Vedic Music' is meant the music of the 
Sameveda, or samagana, that evolved out of the 
res or stanzas or verses of the Rkvcda, set to 
tunes. Now, what is *sama ? Sayana says in 
the commentary on the Yajurveda trr^;^ ifr%; j 


* # srr? i hut | # » 

sj^t: t ififror m^rn smnfe' i He 

also describes many of the samas or samans like 
rathantara , srkat, wirupa, raivata, etc. Katyayana 
says ; ^TTOTfa fWu^t i&ZV' { t \yq ) | 

Acarya Karka makes explicit the meaning of the 
1 sama ’ or saman, when he says : "ifflTcf 

t i # * 

f lit the Samic period, the res or stanzas 
were sung and chanted either with three register 
or base notes, anudatta, ssarita, and udatta, The 
register or base notes, anudatla, svarita, and udatla, 
or grave or bass, circumflex or medium, and 
high or acute were used as the accent-tones for 
the speech-music or recitation only. The saman 
notes, prathama, etc. were quite distinct from 
them in their characteristic and tonal value. 
The authors of the Pratiiakhjas say that the 
samans were the combination of vhe and prana. 
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—speech and vital air* which have been conceived 
as Pttrusa and Prakrit in the Indian philosophy. 

In the process of evolution of both the 
Vedic base notes or accent tones and the saman 
tones, several strata are discernible. After the 
evolution of the five saman notes, prathama, 
dvitiya, trttya, eaturtha, and mandra, the octave 
i.c, sap taka was completed with addition of the 
lower sixth, atisoarya, and the upper seventh* 
Besides the principal notes, prathama , 
etc., there were some optional or secondary 
notes, such as, jatya or independent, ahhinihita 
or absorbed, ksaipra or hastned, praslista or 
constructed, etc. The principal notes were 
called the prakrit ones, while the optional or 
secondary notes the vikfti ones. 1 The Taitfiriya- 
pratisakkya further prescribes seven varieties of 
sound-tones for the samagana. They are upahsu 
oj inaudiable* dkvani or murmur, nintada or 
whisper, upamidatnat or numbling, mandra or soft, 
madkya or middle, and tar a or loud. 


1. Shrs K. Vasudeva iaastri is of opinion that it 
appears extremely probable that the notes of the Samaveda 
are all praJtrfi searas but with the irutit constituting each 
spora or note arranged in a descending order so that the 
lowest iruti of each note become the dominant iruli of 
that note. Considered in this light, it will be found, if 
we take into account the composition of praksti tear as 
that the lowest sruti of each rcura is the highest one 
or very nearly that, of each of the notes of KharoharapTiy& 
or Tht Science of Music (Tanjore, 1954), pp. 71-72. 
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The early songs were monotonous and recita¬ 
tive in nature, but gradually they were developed 
into music proper, with the development and 
growth of intellect and creative faculty of man 
in the society. Mainly three transitional phases 
are found in the evolution of songs of yore. They 
are : (a) speech, (b) speech-music or recitation* 
and (c) song proper. The Vedic music was a deve¬ 
loped and systematic one, and it possessed some 
rhythmic process and harmonic relation between 
the notes. The samans were sung in descend¬ 
ing order, and it may be said that it was the 
characteristic of the songs of the ancient nations of 
the world. The ancient Greek scale was also in a 
descending order (anarokana-gati) like F E D C B 
A G. The SamavidAana-brahmana states : 

I M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar ad- 
v^nccs six reasons in its favour* Thoy arc ■ 
SfBFiiiii m h a*t4«snr: FFr: etc., as advocated 
by Narada in the Sifaa, in the first century A.D., 
(b) Zgirpi: ^rTTtrTT sfrsjr wrfh as advocated by 
the Samatantra, ( c ) as stated by 

the Taitfiriya-pralitakfya, XXIIf. 14., (d) The 
fact that in vocal music, the telling notes are 
necessarily high, (e) The fact that the samagana 
is sung even today in a descending order, 
(0 The very nature of a seed is to sprout forth 
first, downward, and then, upward. Now, the 
pitches or tone-qualities of the notes of the 
samagana were realised by their respective *diptih' 
or ‘gradual lightening up’, which means the gra* 
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dual sharpening or hlightening. They are known 
as * yamas ' or regulators. Saunaka says in the Rk- 
pratifokhya : ^ I The term *jama 

connotes the idea of ‘controlling*, ‘collecting', 
or ‘binding together’. This term was adopted 
by Patahjali (150 B.C.) in his Yogasutra (1.2.29), 
for controlling the senses, in order to prepare 
the ground for the attainment of perfect balance 
of mind, and apprehension of the Divine 
intuition by an aspirant. Saunaka also adopts it 
in the saman songs for controlling or bringing 
balance in the tunes or sweet sound-vibrations of 
the samagana, and as the notes control or conduct 
the tunes of the samans, they are known as l yanta\ 
The yamas are seven in number, and all the 

t 

annotators and commentators, including Saunaka, 
Narada, Uvata and Sayaria have admitted these 
seven yamas or saman notes. The seven notes were 
krusta, prat Hama, duitiya, trtiya, caturtha , mandrel and 
aliscarya . Both Garga Gopilayajjva and Prof. 
Whitney consider the trfiya or the third as the 
medium, and the upper seventh, first, and 
second notes as higher or sharper in gradation, 
i.c. ufkpptHj utksiptatara and ulksiptatama, or 
sharp, sharper and sharpest, and the lower 
fourth, fifth and sixth notes as lesser or lower 
in gradation, i.c. avaksipta> anaksiptalara, and 
anaksiplalama, or low, lower, and lowest. This 
process of gradual sharpening goes a 

long way to prove that the singers of the Vedic 
music used seven notes in their samagana, though 
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commonly three, four or five notes were used 
in most of the samans. The Puspasutra also 
admits this fact, when it states, 

*TPffo *nTTi 5TT^T: | 

g y i f«t | [ 

*H U4|Th TC"T ^F^nffT TtTTH £ 3 | 

From the above lines it is evident that different 
recensions [sai:has) of the Vedas used different 
numbers of note. Specially the Kanthuma 
recension used seven notes in two particular 
ganas : t m*m ^n^rtn srrferrm’ j 

It will thus be seen that the samans differed 
from one another in their modes and forms 
with regard to the use of different notes, 
and though the audava or pentatonic form 
of the samans were mostly sung by the Vcdic 
singers, yet sddava or hexatonic, and sampurna 
or heptatonic forms of the samans were also 
prevalent in the Vedic society. The notes of the 
samans were surcharged with exalted emotions, 
sublime sentiments, and mystic moods, which used 
to create a supra-mundane spiritual atmosphere 
during singing. 

Narad a also describes the seven saman notes. 
He says that they were both in descending and 
reverse order such as ; ma ga ri sa/dha ni pa. 
He observes: 


*rm*n?tT ir*m: ^uhnujti: | 

^1 fStfNTC ?t n 
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53TJ& <r=am I 

Ttf fSpnTT ^wnr || 

Narada here mentions two kinds of ganas, mtdika 
and laukike, in the terms of veena and venu. 
The reend (which belongs to the Western lyre 
class) was a very aristrocratic musical stringed 
instrument of ancient India, having various 
forms, and used a supporting instrument of the 
Vedic music, samagattSi whereas venu or vamsa 
(flute class of musical wind instrument, made 
of barnbao, wood or bone) was used as a support¬ 
ing instrument of the folk as well as formalised 
laukika or deii music. Narada's contention is 
that the notes of the ueend i.e. Vedic music 
were equivalent to those of the folk and forma¬ 
lised dtst music. Narada has also determined 
five microtonal units like dlptd, dye id t karuitd, 
mrdu and madya For the notes, and they were 
afterwards recognised as the casual microtones 
or jdtis of the twenty-two microtoncs, as devised 
by Muni Bharata, in the second century A.D, 
The notes used to manifest in three registers, 
and they possessed ten qualities like sukumdra, 
idva'iya, etc. (*TPTFr yji^Tn:). Now, 

though Narada determines those microtonal units, 
registers and ten qualities for the laukika notes, 
yet they might be used also in the equivalent 
Vedic notes. 

Regarding the reverse order or vekre-gati 
mode of the sdman notes, some scholars differ 
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in their opinions. Pandit Laksmana Sankara 
Bhatta-Dravida favours the straight descending 
process, instead of the crooked one or vakra-gati 
scale, which is ma ga ri sa/ni dha pa. But 

M> S. Ramaswami Aiyar and others favour 
vakra-gati scale, which, according to them, has 
the confirmation of Nirada in his another 
statement; rjf iTRgm | 

Ramaswami Aiyar is of opinion that Narada’s 
intentional reversal of the order of f dha‘ and 
‘ni has created a new series of notes r 'pa 
ma ga ri sa dha ni, together with addition of 
krusta as the higher note than pratkama, 
and the previous inversion of the pitch order 
of t dho and ‘/ti has also been maintained 
in the new series. And it is also found in 
most of the available readings of the MradU 
iiksa of various private collections that the 
reversal order of the notes of the samans (ma 
£a ri sa/dha ni pa) has been maintained. But 

some scholars hold a different view. They 
say that according to the dictum of the 
Tnratnabhdsya : ^Tf ^ STKTtrRTO O^n r-Tlftrai 

fW:, (JHItt:, 

STOW:, g'-JTlT^ SPI* the 

inverted order ‘ma ga ri sa/dha ni pa’ should 

be in the regular one like 'ma ga ri ga/ 
ni dha pa\ as we find in the ancient Greek 
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scale, and this regular or uncrooked order has 
also been maintained throughout in the Uokas 
8 to 14 of the Manduki-siksa oF the Artharva- 
vcda. 

Sayana has devised altogether a different 
order of the saman notes, in his commentary 
on the Samavidkatta-brafimana. He says; ‘iff 
fartr: ^ smtr:, <T*tm fija'm:, m*rn- 

Jtrrtfr 

xfir r This arrangement of notes seems to be of 
latter origin. It is generally found that the 
songs ( gtinas ) always have their bases in the 
scales, and that the Sam a ve die scale was 
constituted out of the arrangements of the notes 
in different registers like bass, medium and 
high, and it has already been said that it tvas 
in the downward movement {ararohana-gati}. 
Some hold the view that there were two phases 
in the evolution of the Samavedic scale : ‘first’, 
says the philosopher-musicologist Thakur Jaidey 
Singh, ‘in which only three or four notes were 
used, second, in which three more notes were 
added. Thus the full Samavedic scale of seven 
notes was evolved'. He again adds : ‘There is 
a further proof in support of the above theory. 
An analysis of the notation of various songs 
of Samaveda clearly reveals the fact that most 
of the samaris use only three to four notes, a 
few use five notes, very few six, and the samarts' 
using all the seven notes are extremely rare*. 
This has been supported by Narada’s another 
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statement : '( fj ) 

«ti<, etc* 

The evolution oi the scale of the sajuans 
is evident in the statements of both Yajhavalkya 
and Panini, though they have related them in 
the terms of lauktka or desi notes of the later 
period. Yajhavalkya says : 

f^rfcn i? - qt: T^=r irwR-tr^iTT: u 

While Panini states, 

ftaq*irairra?33 w | 

SPPRT 1| 

It has already been said that anudatta , 
Marita and udatta, or grave, circumflex and 
high or acute are the base notes or accent- 
tones, from which seven notes of both Vedic 
and desi music evolved. The siarita or circumflex 
was the gliding middle, and was regarded as 
the tonic of the early songs, and a descent from 
this tonic became anudatta or grave, and an 
ascent from the tonic became uddtla nr high. 
Svarita or circumflex i,e, tonic would, therefore, 
be the combination or the two, deep tone 
and high tone. Among the seven laukika or 
desi tones, rsab ha and dhaivata {deft} or trtiya 
and mandra (Vedic) evolved from the anudatta 
or grave accent-tone ; nisada and gdndhara (deii) 
or atsuarja and dmtiya (Vedic) from the udatta 
or high, and sadjtt, madhyama and panchama 
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(t/efi), or eaturtha , prathama and krusta (Vcdic) 
from the svarita or circumflex. According to 
the dictum of the Rk-prdtisakkya: fa^ 

r reU.ffaq, *rnr three sets of 

seven notes of the bass, medium and high 
(mandra, madkya and tar a) evolved to form the 
complete saptaka (octave) of both the Vedic and 
formalised deit music. Thus we get the following 
medium or madhya-saptaka scale dehi notes. 


amidatta 
ri, dha, 
2 6 
{grave) 


svarita 


sa 


ma, pa, 

1 4 5 

(medium) 


udatta 
ni, ga 
7 3 

(high) 


The madhya-saptaka scale of the Vcdic notes, 


an udatta 
trtiya, mandra, 

3 5 

(grave) 

Those, who 
krusta corresponds laukika madhyama, prathanut 


svarita udatta 

caturthn, prut Kama, krusta, atovarya, dvitlya, 

4 17 6 2 

(medium) l (high) 

are inclined to consider vaidika 


gandkaraj 

etc, 

arrange 

the notes, vaidika 

and 

laukika as follows : 






prathama— 

*T 

svarita — 

ri 

ri ^ 

dintiya — 

ft 




trifiya — 


udatta -—■ 

ri 

ft 

caturtka — 
mandra -— 

ft 

ri 

anuddtfa — 

ft 


atisvarya — 

ri 

ri 2 

2, Shri 

K. 

Vasudcva 

£astn of TSnjore says as 
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bat if we follow Narada's order : 

smw- sr; 


^nftjpsnr: 


etc., we 

order as, 



pratkama - 

- TT 


dvitlya — 



fritiya — 

fk 


caturtha — 



mamba — 


or fsr 

atisvarya— 

- fa 

* 


krusta —* 


T 


**rc ^minsTf 

get the 


However, in every case, both the seven notes 
can be arranged so as to form a complete 
scale. The equivalent of the series of the teukika 
or deii notes to those of the uaidifca ones can 
be found from the statements of Uvata, in 


regards the notes of the Samavrda : “The Sama Veda 
is said to be constructed with the help of seven notes. 
They are equated in the of Narada with Ma Ga 

Hi Sa Ni Dha and Pa. But when the Sama Veda is 
chanted, we are not reminded of any secular riga. 
The identification of the notes of the Sara* Veda with 
particular notes, naturals sharps or flats, of secular 
music has given rise to an amusing number of conjeures. 
The most plausible one is to equate them to the notes 
beginning from Ga of Khuaharapriya of the South which 
is same thing aS Kifi of the North. But it is a | s0 plain 
that neither of the two ragas are brought to our mind 
when we hear the Siman chant".—Vide The Science of 
Music : 1954), p* 7L 
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connection with the 44th aphorism of the Rk- 
pratisakkya ; 

Firstly—^ ^ 

htt: rf?T tErurwn 1 : i 

Secendly—fT^ *mre— 

tj^d.iPtwrsri sfk ^ wr ^ror | 

Thus it is clear that anudatta, srarita and udaita 
have been regarded as the sthana-suarast or register, 
or accent tones, and the complete scale of 
the seven notes, both lauk:ha and vaidika, evolved 
not only as the medium one [madhyasapiaka 
scale), but also as the bass or mandra , and 
high or tar a sets of saplakas or stales. 

There were many modes of singing of the 
samagartas for their different renderings, and six 
vikaras or variations in intonation were common 
in them. The six vikaras were milesana, vikarsana, 
abhyasa, idrama, and s tab ha. As for example, to 
intonate the verse of the Rkveda ■ 3tJT 3iT=n% 
tjirnfr f^TTT^ i fr wrat c tc. 

five variations in intonation, with some additional 
letters like ifaf, fTTT fri etc., which were 

known as siobhas, were used. Four kinds of sama- 
ghna were prcvelant in the Vcdie period, and they 
were known as gramegeya or prakfti-gatta, aranngeya- 
gom t uhagana, and uhyagana or rahasya~gana, The 
notes of the gams (simagana) were indicated by 
the numerals of the letters, 1, 2, 3, etc., and they 
were shown by the help of the fingers of the 
hands, to detect the correct singing or rendering 
27 
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of the samans. The rhythm and tempo were kept 
by the undulation of the head and the different 
limbs of the body. The samans were generally 
sung before the sacrificial altars* and specially in 
the somayaga, in laudation of the Vedic deities. 
Besides these* they were also sung during 
different sacred rites and functions. Well it 
has been said by Arnold Bake that at the actual 
sacrifices “a hymn is executed by three priests 
who sing its seven divisions alone or in chorus. 
The priests, to whom the singing of the Samaveda 
is allotted, are the Udgatar with his two acolytes, 
the Prastotar and the Fratihartar. The introduc¬ 
tory part, the Humkara (the singing of the 
syllable Awm), is done by the three together. 
Then follow' : 2, the Prastava > or prelude, sung 
by the Prastotar ; 3, the Udgitha, or main theme, 
by the Udgatar ; 4, the Pratihara , the first respon- 
sorium, by the Pratihartar ; 5, the Upadrava, 

second responsorium, again by the Udgatra ; 
the Nidhana, or final chorus, by the three priests 
in unision ; and finally, 7, the Pranava, the 
chanting of the syllable aw, also in chorus, 
which seals the hymn like Amen”, 
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NOTJES 


A- It bat been mentioned in pages 60-61 and 63 that 
a lute or Vam with seven strings has been excavated from 
a prehistoric mound in the Indus Valley, and as such it 
is a pointer to the prevalence of seven notes in those remote 
days. In support of my statement, I have quoted in tbs 
footnote * Stuart Piggot 1 * Prehistoric India. But it should 
be mentioned in this connection that though a crude proto¬ 
type of the modem Veen a has been found there* it cannot 
he asserted with any degree of certainty that the practice 
of seven notes or tones was current in the prehistoric Indian 
society* 

For clarification, Piggot 1 ! statement is quoted below ; 
“There Is some interesting evidence for Aryan musk* 
Cymbals were used to accompany dancing, and in addition 
io this and the drum there were reed flutes or pipes, 
a stringed instrument of the lute class, and a harp or 
lyre* which is mentioned as having seven tones or notes*** 
Tt refers only to an instrument of Vedic times mentioned 
in the Rigveda, but not to any instrument from Harappa 
sites* says Sri S, R, Rao, M.A., Superintendent, Dcpt + of 
Archaeology, Excavation Branch, Nagpur* I take the 
opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to Shri Rao, for 
drawing my attention to the above fact (vide his D.O, 
letter No, 14/1/59-4250, dated the 4th Dec., 1959), 

B* The English synonyms of the Sanskrit words amlts 
or samvadif artuuadt and rivadi are the sonant* 

consonant, assonant and dissonant. But in a few places of 
the book* the English synonym of the the term /anzrdjfi 
has inadvertently been given as dissonant* It should be read 
as consonant* 

G. The precise dates of Ray Ramananda, Swim! Kfsna- 
dasa, Swam! Haridasa, andTansen have been briefly discussed 
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in this hook, in connection with the development of padicafi- 
Klrtana of Bengal, at pages, 296-300. Here I would like to 
draw the attention of the readers to a statement (about these 
dates}, made by £ri Kalkharan Pattnmk, in the Journal 0 / the 
Music Academy, Madras Vol. XXIX, 195B, pts. I-IV, p. 8, in 
connection with the Odtui Afirric. Sri Pattnaik has said . 

“ I53B A. D. may be considered as the era of Ramanjnda. 
Kfsnadas Goswami (1496-1572) with disciple of Ray 
Ramananda and Haridas Goswami (1573-i GOB) , the eminent 
musician of India, had his training in music from Krsnadas, 
the famous musician. The celebrated Tansen was the disciple 
of Haridds, In 1563 A.D„ he was the greatest court- 
musician of the court of Akbar*\ In my humble opinion, 
the ideas conveyed in die sentences are not sufficiently 
dear, and the dates of all the music savants mentioned 
therein, seem to have been estimated rather hastily, because, 
if Kosnadasa Goswami’s time is ascribed to 1496-1572 A.D., 
then it will not perhaps be proper to consider Hand as a 
Swamt as the disciple of the former, as the date of the 
latter has been ascribed to 1573-1608 A.D. Again, if the 
celebrated Tansen is taken to have earned the fame as 
the greatest court-musician of Akbar in 1563 A.D., then 
it follows that he went to Haridasa Swam! to take his 
lessons in music, when Haridasa was only 9 or 10 years old, 
which is absolutely impossible. Again it has been mentioned 
that Ray Ratnananda's full name was Ray Rimananda 
Fatnaik, and the book Gita~Ptakasa was written by Krsnadasa 
Badajana Mahapatra, We do not know whether the titles 
* Fatnaik’ (for Ray Rimananda) and 'Badajana Mahapatra’ 
(For Swann Kysnadasa) have any historical bearings or value. 
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The iala has been 
used as topha 
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heading will be 

as follow 
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Appendix 415 


Svara mtlakalanidhi 
dhruvapada 
Udatta - — jt ft 


instead of 
dissonant 
two classes 
lutes 
was 

Mohenj -daro 
samaganc 
Khasrau 
Hussan Shirque 
dissonant 

B 

madhjpdma 

Jalis 

ftfFPI* 

Parsadeva 

t* 

dissonant 

nusara 

fire**' 

The tala used has 
been lopfia 


Saramflakalan idhi 
dhrupapada 
n ft 








RACA RII.AVALA 

(Bund! Collection early 1 8th century A.D.} 



















RAIL: A TOD I 

(Turkish Influence, RafastbanL Painting, Jaipur iSrh century A-D.) 









RAC A ASAVARI 

(Rajasthani early t/'tb century A,D.) 







RACA KHAMBAJ 

(Persian Influence, i/ch-lBth century A D.) 
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iRafmtthani, with Mupjtal influence, iyth cetuuty A.D i 
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RAGA MEGHA MAI.LARA Ity th& permimion of f/ie Arr/ueufopicaf Drjti., 

(Rajasthani, 13th century A,P-) OottmmfitU of Mm, 
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Vttnas of atirient Type 

(Gnndhara, lst-2nd century A.D.; Nagarjunakonda, 
2nd-3rd century A.D,) 
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Veenat of ancient Type (Gand ha, a ) ««<f Harp Type 
Gandhara s lsi-2nd century A.D. ; Barabudur, Sth century 
A.D,, Bharut, 200 B.C, 
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Vtentts of the Saroda and Harp Typts 
(Barabudur, 8th century A.D. ; Champa, lst*2nd— I 3th century 
A.O, , Samudragupta with \ ecna, 4th century A.D. j 
Sumara, Russia, 5th-0th century A.D.) 
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T etnas of the Harp Type 

{Barabu<lur, ftth century A.D.; Angkor Thom, 12th-13th 
century A.D. ; Burma, 2nd-8th century A.D.; 
Camhodge, fit h-] 3th century A.D.} 
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Vttfixs of the Harp Type 

(Amaravati* 2nd-3rd century A.D + ; Qh til, 6th century A + D„J 
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(Ajarita* 200 B,C + —7ili century A.D*) 
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Veenas with cue and fu o Gourds 

(Mahavalipuranij 7th century A,D* ; Bagalt-Kaleswara, 14th 
century A.D, (Bengal); Ranger, 9th century A,D*; 
Ajanta, 2ti0 B.C,—7th century AJX) 
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Vetnas with one Gourd 

(Polannarua, Ceylon, 7th century A.D. ; Champa, lst-2»d_ 
J3th century A.IX} 
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Vttn&s uj Mad tut Type 

L Kka^tHHiri-vccna ; 2. Mahati-weriH ; 3. Kimmivvcena \ 
4 a Maywii~v«na ; Scnitli-Uuliftti ^ CCIWU 
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